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the African tajvs were recorded in simpic French by the children 
and were accompanied by the re.sean.hcr s explanatory notes in 
English, intended mostly for the social studies teachers. Some 
units dealing with problem^: in African education were pre- ired 
expressly for teachers. The researcher photogr^hed and uocu- 
mented much more material than could he edited and used during 
the uvo-year period. On her return, she classified 6*50 additional 
slides and worked them into 1 1 supplementary units. 

^ ROLE Of ADMINISTRATORS 

( I ) The projeef director, who also >crved as an instructor, 
acted as liaison with the U.S. Ofllce of Education, with adminis- 
trators and teachers in the cooperating schools, and with the par- 
ents of participants. While she was on leave in Africa, her associ- 
ate assumed these responsibilities in addition to teaching both 
groups of students. (2 ) The Ministry of Education in Upper Volta 
gave inal approval for the researcher-facilitator's work, and the 
Inspector of Elementary Education for Ouahigouya assigned a 
group of 40 boys and 40 girls in classes corresponding to the fifth 
and sixth grades to'^j'ticipate -wuler the direction of the re- 
sea reher-facilitator. 

ROLE Of" PARENTS 

Evening meetings were hc4d about once d month for thv, 
parents of the pc»rticipating American students to act|uaint them 
with ihe project nuiterials and activities. Parents also participated 
in an exaluatixe surxev regarding fficir children's attitudes toward 
the project. - * 

ROLE OE SPEC IAL CONSULTANTS 

In constructing the experimental design and evaluative pro- 
cedures, consultants were employed in language pedagogy, lan- 
guage sec|uence, Mossi culture, anthropology, testing, socio- 
psyehology» and African studies. 
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Communication amon^ people inv^ei^the various facets of 
foreign language education received much attention during the late 
fifties and early sixties, and numerous projects were launched by 
various agencies with U.S. Office of Education and foundation 
support to aid in disseminating information on instructional mate- 
rials and programs. In those years, the major concern was the" 
development of materials and support of the newly evolving audio- 
lingual approach. In recent years, however, there has been a shift* 
away from a single approach, to language Ue^rning at the sam^ 
time that Jcaming styles have become i primary concern. We have 
begun to lakcjnto account and. make adjustments for student 
differences in interest, "ability, and moUvatipn. As a result, expert- ) 
m'enls in foreign *langifage instruption^many validate J by follow-, 
up' studies .and Tfs^rch-bascd evaluation — have opened up new 
' ^ possibilities. Exciting new programs have evolved from these ex- 
perimental progr^s and from other projects devoted to expand- 
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xvi - INTRODUCTION 

ing the horizons which havc^grcstricted foreign language study to 
- primarily, linguistic objectives. Furthermore, .individual schools 
and distrifts are taking the initiative more and more in devising 
_ original £rogranis for their students. All of these leccnt develop-, 
me nts indicate that a cbmpfehensive look at-the-naturc-of^thc _ 
programs that have come into being is long overdue. The purpose 
of this report is to take such a look. 

Foreign Language Annals (the journal of the American 
Council on the Teaching of Foreign Languages), The ACTFL 
Review of Foreign Language Education, the Modern Language 
Joiirmd, and other publications have periodically provided infor- 
mation on innovative programs and projects. Tfiis report incor- 
^porates and extends the efforts of those publications and sum- 
marizes further developjnents. It presents information on current 
innovative foreign language projects and programs for grades 
K-12. Its intent is only to, provide information and not toyman- 
date, or even necessarily promote, change. 

The report is the result of a project supported by the Re- 
search- "Section of the Division of Foreign Studies, Institute of ' 
International Studies, of the U.S. Office of Education. The project 
' was a joint venture of the Far West Laboratory for Educational 
Research and Development and the American Council on the 
Teaching of Foreign Languages. 

Since 1968, the Far West Laboratory for Educational Re- 
search and Development has been engaged in preparing "informa- 
tion products" in a variety of curriculum areas and has produced 
both multi-media and print-only reviews and reports. Many of the 
techniques and procedures worked out by the Laboratory in its 
previous projects have been used in developing this report. As an 
offshoot of previous efforts, cooperative ventures of the Labora- 
tory and other agencies have also been undertaken. Given its pro- 
^ fessional leadership position in foreign language education and its 
relationship to the ERIC Clearinghouse on Languages and Lm- 
guistics (MLA/ERIC), the American Council on the Teaching of 
Foreign Languages was the obvious choice as a partner in C9n- 
ducting a survey of innovative foreign language programs. The 
project w^s initiated in March 1972 and was completed in April 
1973. 
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The project entailed the collecting, selecting, organizing, ana- 
lyzing, and reporting of information on innovative foreign lan- 
guage programs and projects in grades K-12. In our survey, wc 
looked only for foreign language progfjirHL-i"^^ bilingual) and 
only at pFegfttms-iirwhichlhe primary emphasis was on teaching 
foreign language. Furiherniore, we looked only for "innovative'' 
programs, rather than for •'successfur* programs per sc and tried 
to include only those "innovative*' programs which we saw also as' 
'^successful." Keeping these distinctions is imprtant. For exam- 
ple, during the course -of the project several people have asked 
when we were going to come out with the descriptions of the 50 
"best" foreign language programs in the country. Obviously, this 
report does not respond to that questiqn, even though programs 
rcprted here may be among the best. Nor can wc say that every 
innovative program in the country was identified: in many cases, 
the survey questionnaires were not returned; some programs could 
not be located, and others undoubtedly never came to our atten- 
tion. 

Coiiectlon of information. To identify prospective programs 
for the survey, a number of routes were followed: announcements 
in state and regional foreign language journals and newsletters; 
announcements in national publications; form letters to state for- 
eign language supervisors and some district coordinators; personal 
letters to a large number of people in the profession; an ERIC 
search; a search of the professional literature over the past live 
y,jars; attendance at meetings and workshops; word-of-mouth; and 
personal knowledge of the project sialT. As a result of these initial 
contacts, over 250 programs were identified and were sent ques- 
tionnaires. Approximately 150 questionnaires were completed and 
returned to the survey staff. 

Selection oj Programs. A maximum of approximately 50 
programs was established as the number which would represent a 
good cross-section and which could be dealt with in a conveniently- 
sized book. The following guidelines were formed as the broad 
framework for selecting programs to be described: (1) The pro- 
gram is on-going, (2) it is "innovative," (3) it is consistent with 
its stated goals (implying that it has definite goals and objectives), 
(4) program^ outcomes give evidence that it works, and (5) the 
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program is articulated vertically (applicable to pr(?rams whose 
-sequence is longer than one year).. 

The term **innovative** is not easy to define. For several 
years we have been witnessing a move awdy from traditional text- 
book-based and teacher-centered instruction toward programs 
with a variety of orientation. Our suivey uncovered a raiige of 
innovations on the following dimensions ^(1) patterns of organi- 
zation, (2) means of instruction. (3) locales of study. (4) subject 
matter. (5) ^motivational incentives. (6) special target groups, 
and (7) instructional resources. 

Organization, Analysis, and Reporting. After the Info) mation 
was collected, it was organized and analyzed, and then c^me the 
task of reporting. Some programs required extensive coverage; less 
complex programs were reported in shorter formats. Long- reports 
were ^erferally organized into sections on such topics as: (1) an 
overview of the program. .(2) program development and present 
status. (3) target audience. (4) program goals and/or goals for 
students. (5) student grouping and scheduling arrangements. (6) 
methodology and representative content. (7) credit and articula- 
tion, (8) materials and facilities. (9) roles of teachers and other 
personnel. (10) training requirements. (11) role of -community. 
(12) program evaluation. (13) funding and costs. (14) adapt- 
ability of concept to other places. (15) available descriptions, and 
(16) contact person. Short reports consist^of a narrative descrip-* 
tion of the program and one paragraph on any of the section; titles 
cited above, as appropriate. However, every report lists a contact 
person. Midway through the project we tested the approach and 
the content of sample program descriptions to be included in the 
book. A group of foreign language teachers, coordinators. \and 
professors of foreign language education were given a set of pre- 
liminary draft reports and an overview of the goals of the project 
and were asked if the project and reports^ were on the right track. 
In addition to making many valuable suggestions for revision and 
improvement, the reviewers reported that the book should be use- 
ful and of interest to the profession. 

The Utility of the Report. The report should have utility for 
the foreign language profession in general. For individual teach- 
ers, schools, and/or school aistricts the report .may be: (1) a 
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INTRODUCTION - xix 

source of enough detailed information about specific programs to 
permit administrators and teachers to decide if there arc ideas 
which arc adaptable to their ov;n situations and which they would , 
,/ like to pursue, (2) a stimulus to administrators and teachers for 
organizing piograms of their own design, (3) a source of exam- 
ples that demonstrate the feasibility of changing foreign language 
programs, (4) a source of new ideas for using and adapting com- 
mercial matefials-and/or creating one's own materials. 

In teachcrt'raining thc^rliport can be_ used (1) as a spring- 
board for methodology courses, (2) as a way of making trainees 
aware of the diversity of approaches to foreign language educa- 
tion, (3) as a case-study approach to curriculum and how some 
schools solved some of their problems, (4) as a way of giving 
trainees new i^eas in organization and approaches to foreign lan- 
guage instruction, and in helping them to become responsive to ^ 
school and student needs, and (5) as a source of case descriptions 
for practice in evaluating program format and research results. 

In a general way, the report serves by (i) improving the 
*1mage** of foreign language instruction among adminis¥l9lors, 
parents, and college students, (2) informing colleges and districts 
of possibilities for preservice and inservicc teacher-training pro- 
grams, (3) providing background information for people involved 
in foreign language consultant work, and (4) providing a base for 
individuals to compare what they are doing with what others arc 
(^oing. 

^Sonie words of caution and suggestions arc in order for those 
who wish to consider adapting or adopting programs reported 
here. Some of the programs have been developed to solve prob- 
lems; others have been developed through fortuitous circum- 
stances, an outburst of energy, or simply a desi'^e to do something 
different. While some programs have been created to solve given 
problems, they may in turn have created other problems, or might 
create similar problems in a different setting (the problem of re- 
placing **lockstep frustration" with boredom and indirection in 
students* individualized work, for instance) unless possible nega- 
tive effects are anticipated and dealt with. Where we were given 
information on specific problems or fortuitous circumstances, we 
^ provided it in the program reports. 
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It may hot bp desirable or even feasible to adopt programs in 
toto. In most cashes, adjustments will have to be made in fittiVg 
programs into new environments. Most of the programs report^ 
here can be transferred across languages, and some might be 
transferred across grade levels. In some cases, espl^cially those 
involving methodology, it would be advantageous to db back- 
ground reading and eveti to visit ttie programs. Finally, innovative 
programs as a rule need a good' deal of* administrative support in 
their early stages. ' ^ . 

In closing, we wish to invite the reader to shartf findings, 
comments, or observations with us. Even though the project is 
completed with the publication of the report, we hope to have the 
opportunity to make available similar reports in the future. Your 
contribution will facilitate our work. Please send your comments 
to either of the two addresses given below. 

BELA H. BANATHY 

Far West Laboratory for Educational 
Research and Development • 

C. EDWARD SCEBOLD 

^ . At}iefican Council on the Teaching of 

Foreign Languages 



Executive Secretary 

The American Council on the 

Teaching of Foreign 

Languages 

62 Fifth A venue 

New York, New York 1 00 11 



Information Products 

Information Utilization Division 

Far West Laboratory for * - 

Educational Research 

and Development 

1855 Folsom Street 

San Francisco, California 94103 
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AFRICAN 
STUDIES IN 
FRENCH 
•FOR 

THE ELEMENTARY 
GRADES 



ABSTRACT 

African Studies in French is the second phase of a "twinned class- 
room'' approach that integrates into FLES instruction a prolonged 
exchange of slides, tapes, realia, and letters between American 
children and their peers in a French-speaking country. The pro- 
gram's first phase was begun in 1966 in the hope that personal 
^contact.^ and identification with children of a different culture 
would itiotivate FLES students to continue French for five or six 
years. A second-grade class in Cincinnati was twinned with a class 
in France and had montfily exchanges with classes in different 
regions of France over a three-year period, devoting one-half of 
French instruction time to the exchange activities and the other 
half to forftial language study. The fourth year, French was com- 
bined with social studies and the class began to exchange mes- 
sages with French-speaking students in a completely contrasting 
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culture, that of Upper Volta, in Africa. The American program 
director went to Upper Volta and for two years presented the 
monthly American messages to* the selected classes there, helped 
them prepare messages to send to the class in Cincinnati, and did 
field work. The materials from Africa were studied in the Ameri- 
can students' social studies classes as well as in French. A series of 
tests and attitude inventories indicated that the exchange activities ^ 
were instrumental in the low attrition rate of 2% over the five- 
year perrbd. At the end of the sixth grade the students requested ^ 
more French classes, and. despite the (ermination of the project 
griftu, lessons were provided ior another two years. The materials' 
collected by the researcher \n Africa have been assembled into 
cultural units available to teachers of French, Black Studies, and 
anthropology. 



PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 

PHASK I The project began in 1966 with a grant from the 
U.S. Ofilre of Education to try "an approach to foreign language 
study based not only on the nature of language and how it is^ 
learned but also on the nature of the child and why he wants to 
learn.*'* Two French instructors from the College of Mount St. 
Joseph served as program director and teachers for students in 
two elementary schools in the Cincinnati area. An experimental 
class (E) of 42 boys and girls who were beginning French in 
grade 2 was twinned for three years (1966-69) with a class of 
boys and a class of girls in France who knew no English. Each 
year the classes m France were located in different regions of the 
country. Slides and tapes in French were prepared under the su- 
pervision of the classroom teachers abroad and the French in- 
structors in Cincinnati, and class exchanges were made about once 
a month. Individual pupils also exchanged phptos, drawings, pst- 
cards, and small gifts on their own initiative. The control group 
(C), 42 students matched with the E group on the bases of age, 
sex, I.O., and language aptitude, began the study of French in 
grade 2 under the same teacher. The same materials and tech- 
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niques were used in both groups, but the Cs did riot enter into an 
exchange. For them, the materials from France bore no personal 
associations and were like commerciaPy-produced materials. 

At the end of the three years a battery of inventories and 
tests was administered. Ninety-eight percent of the E group, as 
compared to 85*;; of the C group, indicated that they still liked 
French and wanted to continue studying it. On language achieve- 
ment tests the Hs performed slightly better than theXs in lisiening 
comprehension, reading, and writing, and did significantly better 
in speaking and overall achievement. An inventory of preferences 
of materials used in class^ indicated that the slides and tapes 
ranked highest with 78% of the E group as compared to 61% of 
the Cs. It was decided to withhold judgment on the effects of the 
twinning approach until it had been tested for two more years. 

PHASE u During the first phase, language learning had been 
the final goal and cultural interest a means of achieving it. But in 
the fourth year the program staff decided to try making language a 
real means lo cross-cultural understanding, so thai the children 
would identify not just **with peers in a similar culture, but with 
peers in a contrasting one." Upper Volta was the country selected, 
and the town of Ouahigouya, the capital of the ancient Mossi 
kingdom, was chosen as the center of operation. Upper Volta's 
"economy is 95% agrarian, chicfdoms thrive within a republican 
form of government, only J 0% of all children attend school, mod* 
ical facilities are often nonexistent, Islam and Animism are the 
major religions, the climate is hot year-round ... in short, it is a 
country that contrasts in almost every way with the world known 
to children in Cincinnati. 

The program director took a two-year leave of absence to 
serve as researcher and facilitator in Upper Volta. On her way to 
Africa, she spent several weeks in Paris, where she interviewed 
people who had worked and lived in Upper Volta and got initial 
clearance lor the project from the country's ambassador to France. , 
Once in Upper Volta, she did field work in cultural anthropol- 
ogy, arranged to have two classes in Ouahigouya participate in the 
exchange, assembled the messages prepared with these children, 
and presented the American messages to them. 

- Both groups in Cincinnati had French instruction daily for 
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30 minutes. The first slide unit front Upper Volta was a tour of 
the eapital, *'guided" by the student?, that showed "modern public 
buildings of Western design, and other signs of civilization as 
American children knew it, to ease them into a culture almost 
every aspect of which is in unsettling contrast with their own," 
Other units dealt with the school and the children themselves, and, 
over the two-year period, the American children saw slides of all 
the different classes and castes of the Mossi .civilization in action, 
'*from the Emperor of Yatenga to the chiefs of the village of 
Nyinga; from the peasant planting his millet and weaving bands^ of 
cotton cloth, to the blacksmith making an iron daba or bronze 
figurines: from the medicineman of t^ogore to the dancers of 
Goni." A ease of Mossi realia and artifacts — native clothes, tcfols, 
weapons, household utcn*;iis, musical instruments, carved wood 
masks — was also sent for student examination. The social studies 
teachers sat in on the presentations in French class and later 
presented the slides again with more in-depth discussion in Eng- 
lish. 

The E^group sent its own messages to Upper Volta: tapes 
prepared in French by the students and JLeacher accompanied 

slides taken by the teacher, some pictures from the children's 
family collections, and products of occasional group picture- 
taking expeditions. The first unit prepared in Cincinnati focused 

, on the class in school and showed details of clothing, hairstyles, 
and classroom furnishings, all of great fascination to. the children 
in Africa. Subsequent units dealt with such topics as the city and 
its skyscrapers, suburban homes and shopping centers, a visit to a 
farm, the preparation of a meal, a birthday pafty, and snow. One 
African unit described a student's accident and broken leg, set by 
a native bone-setter; the American children retponded with pic- 
tures of three of their own classmates who at that time were 
wearing plaster casts. Gifts like costume jewelry, T-shirts, and 
miniature car modeWcits were also sent from Cincinnati, as well as 
drawings of each student's home and personal photos. 

Again, in Phase II, the C group viewed the materials sent 
from Africa in both French and soiial studies classes, but did not 
prepare its own messages. HoweveA an accidental "spill" of infor- 
mation by an E student to a cousih in* the C group tipped off the 
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latter group about the personal exehangcg. They protested strongly 
that they were being discriminated against and made the atmo- 
sphere so tense that in September 1970 it was decided to m5ke 
them an E-2 group and to include them in the exchange dialogues. 
The experimental design was necessarily altered to include new 
control factors. Results of the tests and inventories administered 
at the^cnd of the two-year African phase indicated that the ex- 
change, wTiile contribujting insignificantly to- the rate of langus^e 
learning, aid motivalc and sustain student interest in language 
over the desired length of tinio. - . . 



PRESENT STATUS 

The project gfant was terminated after the second year of the 
African phase, but all' participants asked to continue with FrencK 
instruction in grade 7. Since there was no special class time al- 
lotted to French and the original groups had been dispersed 
among several different seventh-grade classes, the program direc- 
tor and her associate each taught one group duily for half an hour 
before the school day began. Attrition nal\irafly increased when 
students had to get up half an hour earlier and find their own way 
to school. French instruction was limited to the use of fhe original 
text, since lack of funds prevented the purchase of new books or a 
continuation of the African exchange; in fact, in Upper Volta, 
even the price of postage woulfl have been an impossible luxury 
without the assistance of the American director and the project 
grant. As it was, the two instructors taught their seventh-grade 
classes with no *^'^y fpr themselves. The following year the director 
left the area for an extended stay 1n Africa, and the remaining 
instructor planned to discontinue classes. But the student's in- 
sisted. He capitulated, taught each class twice a week, again be- 
fore the school day began, and asked parents to contribute one 
dollar for each student for each week of instruction as his salary. 
In their seventh year of French, 34 students from the original two 
groups were taking French in spite of the awkward scheduling and 
added expense. 
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STUDENT GROUPING AND 
SCHEDULING ARRANGEMENTS 

The E and C students *wcrc kept in separate and self- 
contained groupings throughout the five years of the project. One 
reason the approach was not tried again in a second-grade class 
was the school administrators* unwillingness to maintain such 
ri^id class groupings over a five-year period. Another problem has 
been time; originally it was hoped that class sessions could be 40 
minutes long, but to make even 30 minutes available for French 
instruction, either the lunch period had to be shortened or the 
$chool day lengthened. 



METHODOLOGY 

The Frcnch instructor previewed the slides, tapes, and ire- 
searcher's notes before presenting the African units. Each unit'was 
introduced in English and then the slides were shdwn without the 
recorded dialogue. The French tapcscript was first given to stu- 
dents on mimeographed sheets and used as a reading lesson. Then 
it was played on the tape recorder as an exercise in listening 
comprehension. Finally the slides were shown again with the cor* 
related tape. Most units were too long for one class period and 
were divided into segments. Sometimes^ the students had a show-^ 
and-tell session in which they replaced the voices of the African 
children with their own comments, ^n social studies the slides werQ 
used without the ^apes; the social studies teacher used the notes 
the researcher provided with each set of slides to expand the 
cultural content p&cach unit. 



MATERIALS 

Thirty units (tapes and 500 slides) were sent from Ouahi- 
gouya to Cincinnati during the two-year period; 24 units were sent 
from Cincinnati. Some of the units were in the form of the narra- 
tion of an event; others were descriptive or expository. Most of 
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the African tapes were recorded in simple French by the children 
and were accompanied by the /esearchcr s cxplanaiorv notes in 
English, intended mostly for tlie social studies teachers. Some 
unit^ dealing" with problcirj-: in African education were pre- ared 
expressly for teachers. The researcher photogrjpl\ed and docu- 
mented much more material than could be edited and used during 
the two-year period. On her return, she classified ^50 additional 
slides and wocked them into 1 1 supplementary units. 

^ . / 
^ ROLE OF AOMINISTRATORS 

. ; ( I ) The projecf director, who also served as an instructor, 
acted as liaison with the U.S. Office ot Education, with adminis- 
trators and teachers in the cooperating schools, and with the par- 
ents of participants. While she was on leave in Africa, her associr 
ate assumed these responsibilities in addition to teaching both 
groups of students. (2) The Ministry of Education in Upper Volta . 
gave Tinal approval for the researcher-facilitator's work, and the' 
Inspector of Elementary Education for Ouahigouya assigned a 
group of 40 boys and 40 girls in classes corresponding to the fifth . 
and sixth grades to'^rticipate "Hotler the direction of the re- 
searcher-facilitator. 



ROLE OF PARENTS ' 

Evening meetings were hdd about once 3 month for tho 
parents of the prticipaling American students to acquaint them 
with the project materials and activities. Parents also participated 
in an evaluative survey regarding tficir children's attitudes toward 
the project. • > 

* ' * • 

ROLE OF SPECIAL CONSULTANTS 

In constructing the experimental design and evaluative pro- 
cedures, consultants were employed^ in language pedagogy, lan- 
guage sequence, Mossi culture, anthropology, testing, socio- 
psychology, and African studiv*s. 
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^ PROGRAM EVALUATION 

Numerous tests and inventories were administered at the end 
of ihe African phase (May 1971) to both experimental groups, 
parents of the participants, and the participating students in Africa, 
as well as to new control groups that had not been involved in 
the cufturalsiudy at all. Only a small portion of the results^can be 
presented her^i; complete results and test descriptions may be 
found in the Technical Report {sec Available Descriptions)^ 

Stude'nts completed inventories on their attitude toward Afri- 
; can studies and French instruction, as well as a free-response 
evaluation of both. The results of the last indicated that the twp E 
groups were pleased with both French instruction and African 
studies; their answers corroborated th.: findings on the first atti- 
tude inventory, which indicated a positive response, to. and rea- 
sonable understanding of, African life and African people. In 
response to the question "Do you like Frenchr only 2% of- all 
the & said they did not, as compared to 20';;, m a control group 
(C) that had had French for an equal number of years without the ' 
formal study of a contrasting culture. Fifty-four percent of the 
Es said they lilced French very much, as compared to 22% of the 
Cs In response to the question "Do you often tell your parents 
about what you arc learning in "French class?" 84^;, of the Es aYKl 
42'^;, of the Cs responded "very often'' or "sometimes,** while 
none of the Es and 36% of the Cs said *^nevcr." Seventy-six 
percent of thv ^^s said they sometimes spoke French outside the 
o classroom, as compared to 35^;o of the Cs.^ 

Student achievement was evaluated by the Common Con- 
cepts Foreign Language Test. Since only about one-half of the 
class time for the Es was spent on formal language instruction, the 
students were compared with a norm group of junior high school 
UudcDts who had completed two semesters of French. The follow- 
ing figures represent the results. 

E^l Mean standard score 47 Percentile 38 
E.2 Mean standard score 49 Percentile 46 

Mthough the twinning factor apparently did not have a significant 
ifTcct on the rate of language learning, it does seem to have been a 
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"contributing factor to the extraordinary degree of perseverance 
of the students/' The director notes that *Mt is probably safe to say 
^ that in no other FLES program have 98% of the beginning stu- 
dents ever opted to continue through five consecutive years of 
instruction/* From the result of all test evidence she concluded 
that "twinning is appreciated by American children not only when 
the partners live in ^advanced' cultures similar to their own, but 
also when they live in a so-called ^primitive' culture of the Third 
Worid." 

In»an inventory of"students' attitudes as seen by their parents, 
conducted in May 1971, 96% of the E-1 parents said their chil- 
- dren showed equal (55%) or greater (41%) interest in studying 
' French as compared to the preceding year. One-hundred percent 
^of the E-2 patents said the:, children were at least as interested in 
French as they'^had been the year before, with 65% saying their 
children displayed even greater interest. Ninety-seven percent of 
E-i parents and 100% of E-2 parents said their children seemed 
to be eager or willing to continue with French the following year. 
Parents also completed an evaluation form of the program. In' 
response to "What, in your opinion, are the strongest points jf the 
^ French- African classes?*' all but t\^^o parents cited the cultural 
aspects. In response to "Wh^t. was tlie weakest point in the pro- 
gram?" all parents answered that, there was not enough time al- 
lotted to the class sessions. In response to a question asking for 
suggestions for improving the program, most parents left tuz space 
blank, while those who did write .suggestions wanted to increase 
the project's scope: for example, exchanging even more slides, 
letters, and gifts, and involving black people in the local commu- 
nity. In annual surveys of attitudes toward the project, both the 
students in the E-2 group (originally the first control group) and 
their parents showed a steady lise in enthusiasm from the time the 
group entered into the actual exchange activities until the project's 
termination. 



FUNDING AND COSTS 




All project costs jwere funded by a grant from the U.S, Office 
of Education. For the Africar. pJiW.,( 1969-1 972, including time 
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for preparing the final report ),Jotal funding amounted to about 
.$100,000. A breakdown of expenditures is: 

Supplies and materials $ 18 - 

Travel {for researcher and consultants) 3,172 

Salaries (director, associate director, 
two local school coordinators, con- 
sultants; plus benefits) 88,223 

Communications and services 

Statistician - 

Testing • 

Film processing and duplicating 

Equipment (tape recorders, cameras, 
slide projectors, screens for use 
in U.S. and Africa; car for re- 
.searchers transportation in Africa) 2,627 



ADAPTABILITY OF CONCEPT TO OTHER PLACES 

^)bv|Qusly a twinning program as elaborate as the one de- 
scribed could not be conducted without extensive funding. How- 
ever, twinning that involves a Euro'pcan country, fo^ example, 
could be conducted with minimum expense once teachers and 
schools willing to participate have been found. Ministries of edu- 
cation, local governments, and regional educational offices in the 
foreign country, as \"/ell as agencies involved in cultural or educa- 
tional exchange programs, could be used for finding cooperating 
schools .abroad. At least one modified twinned approach in (he 
secondary grades has 6een arranged through an American teach- 
er's personal contacts in France. An! without the expense of a 
researcher in a foreign country, transportation, elaborate testing; 
extensive reporting or material development, even the cost of 
a program involving a Third World country would be greatly re- 
duced if a cooperating teacher in the foreign country were found 
and the foreign language teacher in America were able to develop 
the program with existing personnel. The program director notes 
that "care should be taken that the selection and presentation of 
the audio-visual elements in each couptqj^be made under the giiid- 
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ancc of someone who understands and is sympathetic with the 
culture /3f toth_countrics. Otherwise misunderstandings, aliena- 
tion, and hard feelings may arise. .\ . In Third World countries 
the cultural a^lviser might well be a successful Peace Corpsman or 
a native who has studied or worked in the US. and has returned 
to his country with good feelings toward both his native culture 
and that of his erstwhile hosts." The director also recommends 
that: (1) the cultural locale be varied from time to time; (2) the 
twinning procedure be carried beyond the elementary grades; (3) 
in cases where the partners abroad are studying English, the 
American students record their messages in English; (4) materials 
, be made available to students for use after class and to all social 
studies teachers. She notes that the success of the exchange mate- 
rials |n class depends to a large degree on the teachers who use 
them, \vho "must not only be sensitive to the needs and reactions 
of Americlin students, but also to the values of the foreign culture. 
A sense of timing is also very important, knowing when and how 
long to use certain visuals and tapes. However, the children them- 
selves did not agree on how niueh time should be spent on any of 
the cultural or linguistic aspects of the program." Finally, she 
notes that the 30-minute time slots allowed *for l^rench were in- 
adequate and that it took two years, instead of the one yea! antic- 
ipated, to eompltite the basic text. 



AVAILABLE DESCRIPTIONS 

(1) Sister Ruth Adelaide Jonas, "The Twinned Classroom 
Approach to FLES/' Modem Language Journal, 53 (1969), 
342^^6. (2) A collection of over 1200 original color slides, 
arranged in sets according to cultural themes, and correlated tapes 
recorded' t|y African children in French and by the researeher in 
both Freneh and English are available for short-term use or for 
duplication from: African Project, Modern Language Depart- 
ment, Mount St. Joseph College, Mount St. Joseph, Ohio 45051. 
There is a minimal fee for borrowing slides and tapes to cover 
loss, deterioration, hant^ling, and postage. The fees vary aceording 
to the number of slides ih^olved and are indicated in the Index, a 
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thrcc-pagc list of the slides and tapes available free of charge from 
the above address. (3) A report, "African Studies in French for 
the Elementary Grades: Phase Il of 'a Twinned Classroom Ap- 
proach to the Teaching of French in the Elementary Grades," 
prepared for the Office of Education by Sister Ruth Adelaide 
Jonasv is available only from ERIC: Volume I, a Technical Re- 
port (90 pages) (ERIC ED 006 993), and Volume 11, Dialogues 
and Essays (263 pages) (ERIC ED 006 994). (4) Also avail- 
able from ERIC are the final report of the first (French) phase of 
the project (ERIC ED 041528) and a transcript of the dialogues 
from the first phase (ERIC ED 041 529), both written by Sister 
Ruth Adelaide Jonas. 



PROJECT INITIATOR 

Sister Ruth Adelaide Jonas, S.C., College of Mount St. 
Joscph-on-thc-Ohio. 

CONTACT PERSON 

Stanlt7 G. Thorn, Chairman, Department of Foreign Lan- 
guages, College of Mount St. Joseph-on-the-Ohlo, Mount .St. Jo- 
seph, Ohio* 45051 (513) 244-4200 

NOTE 

- I All quotati()ns are from Sister Ruth Adelaide Jonas, African 
Studies in French for the Elementary Grades: Phase II of a Twmned 
Classroom Approach to the Teaching of French in the Elementary 
Grades," I: Technical Report (Mount St. Joseph. Ohio, 1972). 
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ABSTRAX^T 

Many elementary school sludcnls may study the concept of equal 
sets, perform a dissection of an animal's eye, or enact the. adven- 
tures of Jacques Cartier in the Canadian wilderness, but sixth- 
grade students at the Emily Brittain School in Butler, Pennsyl- 
vania have had the opportunity to do all these things— and more 
— in French. A Language Saturation Program for "academically 
talented'* students uses French as the language of instruction in a 
different subject area of the regular sixth-grade curriculum each ^ 
marking period. Each year for the last six years, 25 sixth-graders 
have studied math, .social studies, science, health, language arts, 
and the fme arts in French. Using texts from France and Canada, 
teacher translations of English texts, instructional films "dubbed" * 
in French, and a variety of visual ?Jds, the program aims at devel-'^ 
oping the language skills students have acquir<Jd during three years - 

If 
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in the regular FLES sequence by putting the skills to use 40 
minutes a day in a chaUenging and practical way. 

BUTLER AREA FLES FRENCH PROGRAM 

The Language Saturation Program is only one school's "en- 
richment" supplement to the Butler Area FLES French Program.- 
This district-wide FLES sequence, in its entirety, involves eight 
teachers and over 3500 students in 17 elementary schools, includ- 
" Jng some students in learning disability and special education 
• classes and one fifth- and one sixth-grade class of academically 
talented students. All FLES students receive 15 minutes of in- , 
struction daily^irom grade 3 through^gradc 6. (Until this year, 
the two classes of academically talented students had 40 minutes 
of French each day.) Lessons are conducted with audiolingual 
dialogues and drills, and an enthusiastic and lively teacher ap- 
proach is Combined with frequent changes of , techniques and visual 
aids-^ongs, flashcards, films, puppets, and playlets— to develop 
conversational skills and sustain student interest in foreign lan- 
guage. At the end of the sixth grade, 80 percent of all Butler 
FLES students do, in fact, choose to continue the study of French 
in junior high school. 

Language skills in the FLES sequence progress from the 
' mastery of basic {Phonology and simple pattern structures in the 
'third grade to. comprehension of long narrations, spontaneous re- 
sponse, and pre-reading exercises in the sixth. At all levels the 
emphasis is on speaking the language, in areas of interest particu- 
lar to- each age level, using idiomatic expressions and natural con- 
versation patterns comparable to those used by students of the 
same age in France. And, iii addition to introducing one or two 
new speech patterns, each lesson deals in some concrete way with 
an aspect of French culture. In the third grade, for example, stu- 
dents don the hats, capes, and sticks of the French policeman's 
uniform as part of a dialogue exchange, while in the sixth grade 
each student creates his own three-dimensional miniature French 
village, complete ^vith street signs and labeled stores. All teaching 
in the program is -in French, and comprehension is developed 
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through pictures, gestures, or any other clues that help avoid di- 
rect translation into English. 

Each participating Butler school has, to some extent, sup- 
plemented this basic FLES program: the Christmas and spring 
holiday programs of most schools are either all or partly in 
French; many sixth-grade classes go to the Buhl Planetarium in 
Pittsburgh to see the sky show in French and to participate in the 
program of French skits that follows. Some schools have had 
French food **tasting parties," and in several schools students 
make puppets, adapt dialogues for shows, and hdve French puppet 
contests. But the Emily Brittain School, with **enriched*' clashes 
involved in a more intensive study of the language in ihc fifth and . 
sixth grades, seems to have come up with the most innovative 
variation on the FLES theme. 

DEVELOPMENT ANd PRESENT STATUS oIf THE 
LANGUAGE SATURATION PROGRAM 

Seeing that the **enriched" class was bored with the regular 
French lessons, and that their 40-minute sessions could lend 
themselves to more varied work than the usual 15-minute ses- 
sions, the school principal, classroom teacher, and French teacher 
planned a saturation program that would use French as the lan- 
guage of instruction in several sixth-grade curriculum areas. The 
French teacher would present these areas during the 40 minutes 
allotted to French classes. Rather than teach all subjects in French 
at the same time, it was decided that a different subject would be 
conducted in French each six-wcck marking period in order to 
avoid discouraging students whose difficulty with one particular 
subject might be complicated by the use of a foreign language over 
a longer period of time. The French teacher worked closely with 
the classroom teacher to assure that all subjects chosen for the 
program would be standard areas of the district's regular sixth- 
grade curriculum. The only variations were that Frtrnch was 
spoken in the classroom, French and Canadian texts were used in 
conjunction with French translations of English texts, and the 
language arts and "cultural" periods focused on topics pertaining 
to France. 
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The Saturation Progratr operated successfully for six years 
Jbut was discontinued after the 1971-72 school year because of 
budgetary problems that caused the cancellation of the 40-minute 
enrichment sessions at the BrUtain school. Fifteen-minute sessions 
were considered insufficient for the Saturation Program, and the 
regular FLES sixth-grade program was resumed in its place. How- 
ever, some interdisciplinary aspects of the Saturation Program 
have been incorporated into the FLES sequence throughout the 
Butler area. For example, in the third grade the French unit on 
numbers and mathematical statements has been extended lo in- 
clude a review in French of the math concepts learned in English. 
In the sixth grade, visits to the French sky show at the plane- • 
tarium are preceded by units focusing on science vocabulary and 
appropriate sentence patterns in French, as well as the preparation 
of skits. The district-wide sixth-grade FLES curriculum also in- 
cludes a unit on the province of Quebec, and the French teachers 
approach this i/nit with a view toward reinforcing and supplement- 
ing the social studies units on the same subject. 

Althougn the Saturation Program itself has been suspended, 
. plans are being made to introduce a similar program at the sec- 
Fndary~level und at the sixth-grade level in September 1973. The 

description which follows refers to the Saturation P¥bgram as_it ^ 

was conducted for six years. 

TARGET AUDIENCE 

"Academically ta*?nted" students in grade 6, selected 
through I.Q. tests, achievement tests, reading levels, and teacher 
recommendation, who have completed three years of FLES lan- 
guage study. V j 

MAJOR GOALS FOR STUDENTS ' 

(1) To develop proficiency in the aural-oral skills of French 
by using the language in a variety or subject areas; (2) to develop 
some proficiency in reading and writing skills in French; (3) 16 
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learn the conlenl of the various subject, areas as well in French as 
in English; (4) lo develop a favorable allilude toward foreign 
language learning; (5) to develop an understanding and apprecia- 
tion of cultural differences. 



STUDENT GROUPING AND 
SCHEDULING ARRANGEMENTS 

The 25 students in the "enriched" class meet together for 
language saturation courses for 40 minutes a day, five days a 
week, during the time allotted for "enrichment" French. The 
school year is divided into six six-week marking periods; mathe- 
matics, language arts, "culture," and social studies are taught in the 
foreign language for one six-week period each, and science and 
health are taught jointly for two six-week marking periods. 



REPRESENTATIVE CONTENT 

(1) Modern math is taught for the first six weeks, since 
students already have a sound background in French numbers and 
little reading is requned. Math units in English are translated by 
the teacher into. French, and, with daily demonstrations involving 
the overhead projector, students develop an understafhding o^ such 
concepts as billions, sets, Roman numerals, and approximations. 
A few minutes a^e devoted each day to mental arithmetic and 
brain-teasers. (2) The next six- week period is devoted to the 
study of the history, geography, and culture of Quebec, using 
French-Canadian geography texts, frequent films dubbed in 
French, and student-prepared skits. (3) The next twelve weeks 
entail a correlation of the science and health areas in a study of 
the parts of the body and their functions. Students use dittoed 
sheets prepared in French by the teacher to accompany text units, 
and perform and observe experiments involving real animal or- 
gans. For each of the five health-science units presented in French, 
a related film is shown. (4) The following six weeks are used to 
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study fables* legends, apd fiiry talcs of France and French- 
speaking countries. For exampe» students read selections from the 
fables of La Fontaine, a story Irom Premiere Etape (D.C. Heath), 
and *'P'tit Jean sen va au cfiantier." (5) During the final six 
weeks, called the "cultural period," students spend one day a 
week on French sports; anothttr day on art appreciation, in which 
they see slides and copies o^ works of such French artists as 
Monet and Renoir and learn about the artists' lives; another day 
devotc'l to French music and the composers' lives; and <St\c day 
viewing slides of France. 

A typical example of a unit taught in French is the science 
and health unit on vision. A diagram of the eye is given to each 
student, and, using a wall chart, the teacher explains the physical 
structure of the eye. After three or four sentences of explanation, 
she asks several questions to see if students have understood. 
Each day the teacher does several '*exercices d'observation'' — 
' short experiments, similar to those in th6 students' English science 
books, which the teacher has prepared in French. At the end ot 
the unit students also prepare an experiment or a report on vision; 
one student, for example, explained the Braille system in French. 
Classroom activities also include the examination of a model eye, 
ihe dissection of a pig's eye, and the viewing of the film, "The 
Eyes and Their Care" ( Encyclopedia Brita.inica), "dubbed" in 
French by the teacher. 



METHODOLOGY 

Comprehension of concepts in the subject area is achieved 
through the use of explanations in French based on previously 
learned vocabulary and structural patterns, frequent questioning, 
and visual aids such as charts, maps, filmstrips, slides, films, and 
pictures.' New speech patterns and vocabulary are introduced 
gradually, in context, and are reinforced with brief oral drills and 
repeated use in context.^ Basic reading skills are developed through 
the use of labeled charts and maps, quizzes involving the matching 
of words with diagrams, pictures, and numbers, short stories 
adapted and mimeographed by the teacher, and simple texts in 
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French. Students frequently put on skits related to the history of 
the French explorers in Quebec or depirting stories they read. 
Excerpts from stories are regularly read aloud by students and ^ 
recorded on tape for reading and pronunciation practice. Students 
also present frequent short oral reports, simple scientific demon- 
strations, or bripf explanations of maps, pictures, and objects. 
Two minutes at the end of each class session are reserved for 
student quc-tions in English. 



MATERIALS 

For science and health, u'Mts from the English texts are 
translated and correlated with dittoed sheets adapted from Manuel 
de Zoologie (Quebec: Editions Pedagogic Inc.). Desk cfiarts for 
the stif Jy of anatomy are obtained for each student from La Li- 
brcirie Canadienne in Montreal. For math, the teacher translated 
the standard English math text, using a text from France as a 
reference. For the social studies unit on Quebec, each student has 
a copy of Geographic, Cours Elementaire, Volume I (Montreal: 
Centre de Psychologic et de Pedagogic). In addition, a variety of 
films are shown, with the English narration muted and a French 
translation recorded. on tape by the teacher played instead. Other 
materials used are film, slide, and overhead projectors; slides of 
Quebec ami n!(ance; and records of French music. 



GRADING 

Students are evaluated by the French teacher both in French 
language and in the subject areas. Grades of A, B, C, etc. for 
French are determined by the evaluation of students' language 
proficiency in class participation, tape tests, and oral tests admin- 
istered by the teacher. Grades in the subject area are determined 
in the traditional manner, based on performance (in French) on 
picture and number quizzes, oral quizzes, oral reports, and experi- 
ments. 
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ROLE OF STUDENTS 

Students speak only in French in each*of the subjects taught . 
in that language/ Student responsibility for "^'completing experi- 
ments, reports, and other classroom activiti^ is the sMie as in the 
regular sixth-grade classes in English.- Students .are encouraged to 
ask the French teacher for a conference when lcamin| problems 
related to language difficulties occuh 



ROLE\OF TEACHERS 

The French teacher, who is also the department chairman for 
foreign languages, . translates units from math and scierfce texts, 
prepares worksheets, charts, and French narrations for English 
films, and selects appropriate readings, slides, and films. She is 
familiar- with all areas of the sixth-grade curriculum that she 
teaches in French, and conducts all testing and evaluation of lan- 
guage proficiency as well as progre$s in the subject areas^ while 
they are part of the Saturation Program. She works 'daily with the 
classroom teacher, who helps select topics to be taught, ap- 
proaches, and areas for testing, .sits in on classes in French, and 
shares the responsibility for preparing some materials. 



ROLE OF ADMINISTRATORS 

The school administrators^ are responsible for determining 
the enrollment in the enrichment classes and for scheduling 40 
minutes daily for their language instruction, as opposed to the 
usual 15-minute FLES period. The principal orip'nally proposed 
the idea of a saturation program and met with the French teacher 
and the classroom teacher to select the areas to be taught in 
French; she observes the classes regularly. 
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ROLE OF PARENTS AND COMMUNITY 

Parents arc invited to observe the saturation class. Both local 
newspapers, the Butler Eagle and the Pittsburgh Press, sent re- 
porters to observe the program and published articles describing 
iL The local radio station invited the French teacher to explain the 
program on the air. 



PROGRAM EVALUATION 

Saturation students generally did as well-m-each subject arfta 
as they had < previously done in the same areas in English, and ^ 
there was' no problem of "catcliing up" when they returned to 

• instruction in English. In the first **triar' marking period of matlie- 
matics, two students received Cs whiSenhe rest received As or Bs; 
the two C students, it was discovered, had been consistently weak 
in math. Student particioants were asked in individual conferences 
with the French teaehAWhether they preferred the "saturation." 

' approach or the standard audiolingual approach* that had been 
used in grades 3-5. Students preferred the ncv^} approach,** and 
teacher appraisal of student attiti^des confines that their reaction 
was more enthusiastic than it had be<*n in. the^ regular FLES 
classes. 

» 

Although no formal^ outside evaluation has been conducted, 
representatives of the Pennsylvania Department of Public Instruc- 
tion visited the program in 1968 and were so favorably impressed 
that they initiated atf amendment to the state*s education laws that 
gives legal status to the teaching of non-language -courses in a 
language other than English. 



FUNDING AND COSTS 

^ ^ The program has been funded through the regular school 
budget. Costs particular to the Saturation Program include the 
initial cost of geograph)^ books for each of 25 students, reference 
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books in Trench for teacher use, foreign language charts and 
maps, slides and pictures, and the French teacher's salary. Audio- 
visual equipment, films, and English language texts are part of the 
regular school materials and incur no additional expense for the 
Sataration Program. Specific costs for books, charts, pictures, and 
maps were not available. 



ADAPTABILITY OF CONCEPT, TO OTHER PLACES 

The foremost consideration for adapting a sixth-grade satura- 
tion program would be the students' previous foreign language 
education and proficiency. A strong FLES sequence, begun sev- 
eral years earlier, would be necessary for the comprehension of 
And participation in discussions in French in a variety of subjects. 
Other considerations would be: (I) state laws {)ermitting the in- 
5:''uction of non-language subjects in a foreign language; (2) ad- 
ministrative approval for the program, as well as the support and 
cooperation ofthe classroom teather; (3) a French teacher capa- 
ble of .adapting English materials to the target language, of pre- 
senting a variety of subject areas in the curriculum, and of using 
audio-visual aids effectively; (4) a high level of student interest 
and ability to use the foreign language; (5) a sixth-grade curricu- 
lum with areas that* can feasibly be approached in a foreign lan- 
guage (for example, the stu^y of Quebec in social studies), or 
administrative and parental approval for minor changes in the 
curriculum for limited periods of time; (6) available print and 
visual materials in the target language, or ti^e possibility of devel- 
oping them in several subjects. 

" 'A similar program, or a modified version of it, could also be 
conducted at the secondary level, with the language teacher as- 
suming responsibiliiy for teaching other subject areas in the target 
language for short periods of time. A French teacher could, for 
example, arrange with a social studies teacher to conduct in 
French a regular social studies unit on European history, or take 
over the regular art teacher's presentation of a unit on impression- 
ism for French classes. 
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AVAILABLE DESCRIPTIONS 

A description of the Saturation Program appears in the 1969 
Journal of the Pennsylvania State iModem Language Association. 



CONTACT PERSON 

Stella Enjrick, Chairman of Foreign Languages, Emily Brit- 
tain School, Butler, Pennsylvania 16001 (412) 287-8721 



CHINESE-RUSSIAN 
STUDY 
CENTER 



ABSTRACT j 

Four classrooms and a library-resource center in one j high school 
and a teaching stafl of six have given students from almost 
40 schools in the Toledo, Ohio area the chance to study Chinese 
and Russian language and culture. Each year more than 300 stu- 
dents enroll in courses offered by the Chinese-Russian Study Cen- 
ter in four levels of Mandarin Chinese aiid Russian language and 
literature, the history of Russia and China, and Asian studies. 
Students who do not come directly to the Center can still benefit 
from its resources through a service that sends staff members to 
teach at area schools and speak to any interested school or com- 
munity group. An interdisciplinary approach to language study, an 
c^xtenslve library, teacher-developed syllabi in all 13 courses of- 
fered, and close cooperation with community organizations enable 
the Center to provide instruction in the languages and cultures of 
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two areas that are increasingly important in contemporary world 
affairs. 




PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT AND PRESENT STATUS 

Until six years ago no secondary student in the metropolitan 
Toledo area could study Chinese and Russian language and cul-. 
ture — simply because they were not offered at the secondary level. 
In 1966 the Toledo schools received an ESEA 1*tle III grant to 
establish a Chinese-Russian Study Center. The grant was renewed 
each of the next three years. With these finds, an area of one 
school was remodeled for the Center, a six-member staff was 
hired, consultants were employed to help develop the curriculum 
and choose materials, and a recruitment and publicity campaign 
was launched. "One of the fint problems encountered and to be 
dealt with was the mistaken conception that the courses offered 
by the center would not attract a significant number of interested 
students."* It was assumed that these subjects were too difficult to 
be taught successfully to 4iigh school students and that they would 
be best introduced at the university level. But over the six years 
She Center has operated, enrollment has increased at an unexpect- 
edly rapid pace. To publicize the Center and gain enrollment, a 
brochiirc is sent to all area schools, articles are published in local 
newspaj>qrs, and the staff s^aks to community groups, teachers* 
confcrenc^^and students- at all Toledo schools. A catalogue of. 
Center rcsouiF^s is distributed and the program is explained at 
Open House foe parents and prospective students. In 1969 the 
local educational Tdevision station presented a program on the 
Center in prime tim<^ just before the President's State of the 
Union Address. \ 

A major problem entountered in the first two years was the 
trouble students had in findrng time for classes at the Center. 
Courses were offered until 4^0 p.m., and students were be- 
leaguered by conflicts between C^Uer classes and extracurricular 
aiitivities at their "home" schools. T;he Center staff wanted their 
program.to be regarded as an integraKpart of the academic pro- 
gram of the participating schools, not as "extra** work. By the 
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third year the participating schools agreed to give their students 
time to study at the Center during the school day. But transporta- 
tion to the Center was a problem that could not be solved, and 
during the past three years classes have been offered in five area 
high schools in addition to the Center itself. Each member of the 
staff, therefore, ^teaches Center courses part-time in another 
school. Another problem was the difficulty in finding an "excep- 
> tionally qualified" teacher of Chinese with experience in second- 
ary teaching, but finally a native of Taiwan meeting- these require- 
ment«^ was hired. Finding materials suitable for use at the 
secondary level was a continuing pr9blem; those available were 
geared mostly toward college, requiring adaptations and teacher- 
created supplements. Throughout the first four years of the pro- 
gram, the staff members wrote — and tested in their classrooms — 
syllabi for each of the courses and assembled them into booklets 
with performance Objectives for students, course overviews, mate- 
rials, and specific topics and activities. 

DuYing,the program's first year the **speaker service" reached 
5000 students in over 25 high schools. And, although it was origi- 
nally intended only for schools, the service was expanded, at com- 
munity request, to include public groups as well. In 1968-69 an 
unexpected increase in enrollment necessitated a full teaching load 
for each staff member, but the full speaker service was still offered. 
Requests for information about the program have been received 
regularly from all areas of the U.S. as well as from Germany and 
Austialia. The director notes that the lack of criticism from the 
Toledo community toward a program that deals with sensitive 
political topics and countries that are considered hostile to thp 
United States "indicates a sophistication in education for which 
the project would like to claim some credit." At present there are 
six staff members at the Center, including the program director, 
who also teaches Asian Studies, and a librarian. 



Students of all abilities, grades 9-12. Participation is volun- 
tary. In 1972-73, there are 160 students enrolled in four levels of 



TARGET AUDIENCE 
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Chinese or Russian language and literature and more than 150 in 
social studies courses. These students come from seven schools; a 
total of 17 schools have sent students to the Center in the past. 

PROGRAM GOALS 

(1) To provide an opportunity for students in the Toledo 
area to take courses in the history, culture, and language 'of China, 
or Russia; (2) to create a library of resource njaterials specializ- 
ing in China and Russia that will be open to the entire educational 
community; (3) to make available to the schools speakers from 
the Center staff. 

STUDENT GROUPING AND 
SCHEDULING ARRANGEMENTS , 

Students meet for 55 minuics a day, five days a week, in 
language classes grouped according to level. Students may take 
language or history only, or both combined. Half of the Center's 
students come from schools which agree to let thei.i finish the 
school d&y at the Center or give them travel time to attend the 
Center and return. The other half of the students attend classes 
scheduled at their *'home" schools taught by "visiting" members 
of the Center staff. 

METHODOLOGY AND REPRESENTATIVE CONTENT 

Students are urged to take four years of language and at least 
one year of related social studies courses. At. the first level of 
language, the approach is audiolingual, with about three-c iarters 
of instruction time devoted to listening and speaking. In ihe course 
syllabi, there are stated objectives for students for each level. For 
example, in Mandarin Chinese I students are expected: 

1. To be able to pronounce all the sounds of Mandarin Chinese. 

2. To develop the ability to speak and understand short and 
simple Chinese. 
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3. To be able to read and write correctly about 200 Chinese 
characters. 

4. To be able to write simple sentences based on sentence patterns. 
' 5. To understand some aspects of the life and customs of Chinese 

people. 

Students work with pattern drills, folk songs, pronunciation drills, 
and basic dialogues. The dialogues are memorized, reinforced with 
tapes recorded by native speakers, and adapted in role-playing 
situations. Chinese characters are introduced only after the stu- 
dents [lave command of basic sound patterns and some dialogues, ^ 
and students read only what has been previously learned orally.. 
Each character is practiced in writing about 20 times; then stu- 
dents are asked to copy sentences and finally whole dialogues. 
This is followed by dictation, translating sentences into English, 
and writing short compositions or letters. The first-level Chinese 
course also devotes some time to values, attitudes, ethics^ and 
other aspects of daily life in China; films and filmstrips are shown, 
and there are occasional outside readings in English. At the second 
level of Mandarin Chinese, students learn 250 more characters, 
and there is more emphasis on reading and writing. At level III, 
students'^are expected to understand rapid standard speech, speak 
with intonation and pronunciation ''approximating native speech'* 
in a variety of contexts, read magazines and newspapers with 
reasonable ease, do more translating, and gain a broader under- 
standing of Chinese history, ^y/ the end of level IV, students have 
learned' over 1200 characters, have more practice in translating 
from Chinese to English and English to Chinese, carry out lengthy 
discussions in Chinese on contemporary China and world affairs, 
and write compositions and summaries of discussions. 

In Russian I, listening and speaking skills are developed 
through dialogue and vocabulary work. Students learn 800-1000 
words and about 70^ idioms, ''basic declensions, the function of 
the perfective aspect, declension of personal pronouns, and ordi- 
nal and cardinal numbers." They are expected to understand sim- 
ple spoken sentences and paragraphs in Russian and eventually to 
write them. The Russian alphabet is analyzed, the language is 
compared to other Slavic languages, and the relationship between 
Russian history and the development of the language is discussed. 
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Students read only material that has been learned orally. Writing 
exercises begin with letters and letter elements, then progress from 
straight copying, dictation, and guided composition to free com- 
position in level III. By the end of level III, students are expected 
to read and report on short stories from Russian history and 
literature ancJ understand fluent spoken Russian. The fourth level 
is a literature course with readings, class discussions, written and 
oral reports, and **trials*' where literary characters arc accused 
and defended by students. They read excerpts and entire works 
dating from the time of the introduction of Christianity to Russia 
through Pasternak, and often comparisons are made with litera- 
ture of other countries. For example, Chekhov*s Cherry Orchard 
is compared with Mitchell's Gone with the Wind. 

In social studies, courses are conducted in English and are 
based on readings and discussion. Each course is one semester 
long. Asian Studies attempts to 'illustrate the cultural diversity of 
the Asian world/* covering the history, religions, and cultural 
achievements of India, China, and Japan. Imperial Chinese His-' 
tory focuses on the development of China until 1644 (the year of 
the Manchu conquest), as well as traditions, legends, religion, 
philosophy, literature, and art. Modern Chinese History includes 
such topics as the geographical and cultural conditions that tended 
to isolate China from other countries, the influence of geography 
on China's way of life, the Nationalist-Communist split, the im- 
pact of China's cultural heritage on its present, and the relation- 
ship between China and its Asian neighbors. Imperial Russian 
History emphasizes the relationship between Russia's past and 
present, and parallels the evolution of Russian society with that of 
the U.S., beginning with the founding of the first Ru^ i state and 
ending with the fall of the Romanovs in 1917. Som^i Russian 
History covers the revolutionary movement, life and politics in 
contemporary Russia, and the relationship between Russia and 
other countries. v. 

There are also special activities related to the language and 
history courses: culture days, field trips to such places as the 
Toledo Art Museum, the celebration of Chinese New Year, and 
visits from members of the Toledo Ballet Company who discuss 
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the Russian ballet and give performances. The Russian teachefr 
has even taken some students'to Russia. 

MATERIALS AND FACILITIES 

In addition to the teacher-prepared syllabi, the Center has 
assembled a large collection of books, periodicals, newspapers, 
films, filmstrips, slides, transparencies, and records. A catalogue 
and supplement on audio-visual aids is available for use in the 
participatinjj schools ai/d the Center classes. The library-resource 
center contains movi/and filmstrip projectors, tape recorders, and 
record players an^s furnished with tables, bookcases, and com- 
fortable armchatfs. 



CREDIT AND GRADING 

Students arc graded A through F by "subjective teacher anal- 
ysis." They receive one full credit for each year of work, a system 
approved by the North Central Association and accepted by the 
"home** schools. 



ROLE OF TEACHERS 

Teachers work closely with one another to integrate the study 
of language with that of history. At times the language teachers 
give lectures to the social studies classes in English. Teachers also 
talk to classes and community groups throughout the city as part 
of the speaker service. 

ROLES OF PROGRAM DIRECTOR 
AND CONSULTANTS 

The director of the Chinese-Russian Study Center teaches the 
course in Asian Studies and is responsible for hiring and supcrvis- 
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ing staff members, arranging class schedules, and managing the 
budget. He takes part in the speaker service and arranges for 
special activities and guest speakers. He visits administrators and 
counselors in the participating schools to discuss any problems in 
scheduling and the means of promoting enrollment. Consultants in 
social studies, Russian history and language, and Chinese history 
and language assisted in curriculum development, ^selection of 
textbooks and resource materials, selecting personnel, and public- 
ity. 



ROLE OF COMMUNITY 

The Chinese-Russian Study Center has been involved exten- 
sively with the community through its speaker service and public- 
ity campaigns. A Citizens* Advisory Committee advises the Center 
on promotional activities and program improvements. Finally, 
there is continuous interaction^ between the Center and educa- 
tional and cultural organizations. For example, the Center helped 
organize a Symposium on Asia and Africa for social studies teach- 
ers with the Toledo Council of World Affairs, conducted a China 
Night with the International Institute, and, in cooperation with the 
U.S. Information Agency, prepared an exhibit of photographs for 
a cultural exchange exhibit on American education that toured the 
U.S.S.R. A Chinese instructor from the Center prepared a show 
for a local television station on how to teach children the use of 
the^ abacus. The League of Women Voters used staff members as 
resource people while doing a study of China and sent copies of 
the results of the study for use at the Center. The University of 
Toledo often sends students to observe classes at the Center as 
part of their teacher-training program and sends intern teachcis to 
work in the library-resource center. 

< " PROGRAM EVALUATION 

Studies of the program that were available were done at the 
end of the program*s second year. An enrollment of 424 students 
in 1968-69 represented an increase of 59.6% over the previous 
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year. In informal opinion surveys, the students said that they did 
not find the study ol the languages especially difficult, "The grades 
earned . . indicate that the performance of the students [was] 
above average. More than half of the students earned either an A 
or a B in Center subjects. Most of the first-year language students 
indicate they will continue the study of the language in the next 
school year." A questionnaire was sent to all students who had 
completed courses at th^ Center and graduated from high school. 
Two hundred were sent and 72 were returned. The students rated 
the content of Center classes as follows: outstanding — 61%; good 
— 36';;,; and fair — 3';;>. None rated it poor. Instruction was eval- 
uated as outstanding by 15%, good by 22%, fair by none, and 
poor by 3^'o. Asked to what degree their attitude toward China O'- 
Russia was influenced by their work at the Center, all students 
indicated that they were ' flucnced, 1\% greatly^ 29^';, somewhat. 
Forty-seven percent said their work at the Center influenced their 
choice of university courses, and SS^'l of those who went to col- 
lege said the Center courses were ''very helpful" in their college 
work. 

Many consultants have visited the program and commented 
favorably. Jean Tilford, Supervisor of Social Studies in the Cin- 
cinnati Public Schools, noted, 'The establishment of the Center, 
physically^ within an existing high school appears to have been 
accomplished with a maximum rc*urn on investUiCnt and plan- 
ning. It is recognized as a most innovative educational experiment 
by persons who work in the area, of social studies throughout the 
nation." David Tavel of the University of Toledo stated, "There 
are features of uniqueness in the Center, such as the appeal to all 
pupils rather than just the academic elite, which render the pro- 
gram all the more notable." Many consultants mention the fine 
library holdings, commend the physical arrangements in the class- 
. rooms arid resource center, and note that the program appears 
appealing to students. Finally, members of the Center staff have 
I been invited to c^xplain the work of the Center at the National 
Council for the Social Studies, the Modern Language Association, 
the American Association of Asian Studies, the American Associ- 
ation for the Advancement of Slavic Studies, and the Ohio Coun- 
cfl for the Social Studies. 
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FUNDING AND COSTS 

Title III grants amounting to more than $380,000 from June 
1966 to June 1970 plus some local funding financed all develop- 
mental aspects of the program: establishment of the physical facil- 
ities, consultant fees, curriculum development, hardware, instruc- 
tional materials, an extensive library collection, publicity, the 
speaker service, publication of syllabi, and staff salaries for jthe 
first four years. Since then, funding has been assumed by the 
Toledo Public Schools; besides salaries, additional costs have been * 
$2000 for **software" materials, $200 for equipment, and $1000 
for the maintenance of the Center's office, located with the class- 
rooms and library. * / 

ADAPTABILITY OF CONCEPT TO OTHER PLACES , 

The director notes that it would be difficult for single 
schoofto establish such a program because of limited student 
demand; the "r^ionale for the project was predicated upon the 
idea of creating one central place to which students from almost 
40 secondary schools" could come. A "magnet" center for the 
study of^ less commonly taught languages' and related subjects, in 
the social sciences could be established, like the Chinese-Russian 
Study Center; within an existing school facility by a* group of 
schools or a school district. Cooperation among participating 
schools ^nd the center is needed* for scheduling, release of stu- 
dents, and credit. Funds for a resource center and library, public- 
ity, curriculum development, and staff salaries, as well as the 
availability of qualified teachers in "critical" languages, are also 
major considerations. ^ 

AVAILABLE DESCRIPTIONS 

The Center has been the subject of articles in the January 10, 
1972 issue of Scholastic Teacher ^nd the January 21, 1972 issue 
of Ohio Schools. 
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I? 



Norman Xlee, Director, Chinese-Russian Study Center/ To- 
/ledo Publie^ Schools, 3301 Upton Avehuc, Toledo, Ohio 43613 
(419) 475-5092. - 

» All quotations are from Application for Federal Continuation 
: Grant Under P.L. 89-10, Title III ESEA: Project Title Chinese- 
Russian SUidy Center, Project Number 67.3357'' (Toledo: Toledo, 
.Ohio City SchooWDistrict, 1968-69/1969-70). 
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CONTACT 
STUDY 
OF 

MEXICO - 



ABSTRACT 

Students at Woodrow Wiison High School in Tacoma, Wash- 
ington can learn Spanish both in the streets of Mexico City and 
the classrooms of Tacoma through an exciting program that brings 
foreign study into the school's regular curriculum. T*he Contact 
Study of Mexico gives students the opportunity to spend seven 
weeks in Mexico, where, during the ^inal 12-week quarter of the 
school year, they live in private homes, attend local schools, do 
independent research, and travel within the country. 

PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT AND PRESENT STATUS 

Th^ program was developed by the Spanish faculty at Wood- 
row Wilson High School in cooperation with the -Coordinator of 
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Foreign Languages for the Tacoma Public Schools and the Ibero- 
arficrican Cultural JExchange Program (ICEP), a private nonprofit 
organization. The Office of the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction approved the program in October 197 1, and it was put 
into operation the following spring. The program is open to stu- 
^ dents in the school who have completed two years of high school 
Spanish, have been recommended by a teacher in the Spanish 
department, md agree to the standards of conduct established by 
the high school and the ICEP. Twenty-six students in grades 11 
and 12 participated in 1972; an equal number is expected in the 
spring oLl973. 

MAJOR GOALS FOR STUDENTS 

^ ( I ) To gain an understanding of a foreign culture through real 
immersion and involvement in it; (2) to develop proficiency in the 
Spanish language through intensive contact with native Spanish 
speakers; (3) to appreciate their awn country, its values, culture, 
and political system; (4) to be involved in "activities relevant to 
solutions of problems of intercultural misunderstanding'';* (5) to 
learn first-hand the geography of a neighboring country; and (6) 
to gain in-depth knowledge of an aspect of Mexican life through 
indw pendent research. 



PROGRAM GOALS 

( 1 ) To develop a mutual feeling of international friendship; 
(2) to help Mexicans understand Americans and their culture by 
giving them close contact with young Americans; and (3) to serve 
the nation's needs by increasing interest in international under- 
standing* diplomacy, and competence in foreign languages. 

ORGANIZATIONAL ARRANGEMENTS 

The school year in Tacoma is divided into three 12-week 
quarters; Contact, Study of Mexico takes a full quartijr. The pro- 
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gram jronsists of five stages; (J) three weeks of full-day orienta- 
tion in Woodrow Wilson High School; (2) one week of orienta- 
tion in Mexico City; (3) homestay with Mexican families and 
attencSance at local preparatory schools for five. weeks; (4) one 
week of field trips in Mexico; and (5) two and a 'half weeks of 
"culminating activities'' in Tacoma. ^ 



REPRESENTATIVE CONTENT 

During orientation in Tacoma, students work with (1) the 
four language skills, Mexican slang, and vocabulary for specific 
situations they are likely to encounter; (2) Mexican history and 
geography, especially of those areas they will visit (altar pyramids 
of the Aztecs, tropical agricultural areas), and the system of land 
reform; (3) contemporary events in Mexico (the political system, 
the riots at the 1968 Olympics, attitudes toward the U.S., and 
Cuba); (4) Hispanic values and customs (handshaking, vocal 
intonations, traditional family relationships); (5) shopping prac- 
tices (street vendors, haggling over prices); (6) the fine arts and 
handicrafts; and (7) readings and recordings by W. Clement 
Stone, Dale Carnegie, and Norman Vincent Peale to provide moti- 
vation and self-confidence. In the orientation period in Mexico 
City, students are given more detailed and specific cultural infor- 
mation (family relationships, operation of schools, exchange and 
handling of money, health measures), as well as historicial informa- 
tion about the monuments, churches, universities, theaters, mu- 
seums, pyramjds, and other places visited i,n Mexico City. Rele- 
vant and necessary vocabulary and expressions are explained. 

During the homestay students develop their listening and 
comprehension skills by living with Mexican families and attend- 
ing local schools. The students choose their projects, for indepen- 
dent research from among topics suggested by the program staff. 
In the past, these suggestions have included the roles in Mexico of 
the military, the church, students in politics, the Ejido system of 
land reform, the one-party system, the middle class, foreign capi- 
tal, technology, modern education, Races and racism, arts, religion, 
significant people in Mexican history, or significant historical peri- 
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ods.. The^ final form of each student's project isa>i;eport, written in 
Spanish, combining research findings and on-site observations 
with related pictures taken in Mexico. <- \ 

Following the homestay, the group unites for a wbck of field 
trips, during which they visit such places as the ceramic\and tile 
pottery manufacturing shops of Puebla, the forts of Loreto and 
Guadalupe, the tropical coast, several Indian villages, and <Chu-. 
lula, former center of the Toltec empire. They then returnXto 
Tacoma, where the remaining two and a half weeks of the quartek 
are spent coordinating pictures and information gathered in work 
on individual projects for a group presentation to other classes in 
the school, assemblies, and to elementary and high schools in the 
area. Last year over 100 presentations were given. Discussions are 
held to formulate ideas for future groups conducting similar pro- 
grams. 



METHODOLOGY 

In pre-dcparture orientation, language study is approached 
through audiolingual drills in vocabulary and grammar, small- 
group conversation sessions conducted by advanced students, 
written drills and reading exercises, songs and games, dramatized 
dialogues, correspondence with host homes and schccls in Mexi- 
co, and oral reports. History, geography, and culture are presented 
through individualized readings, talks by native Mexicans, lec- 
tures, films, maps, slides, recordings, and individual and group 
study of Mexican newspapers. Students take extensive notes. All 
activities are conducted in Spanish. 

The orientation in Mexico consists of lectures and group 
discussions given by the ICEP director and representatives with 
the assistance of Mexican teachers and high school and university 
students. Daily study tours in the city provide direct contact with 
local history and culture. 

Students work independently on research projects during the 
orientation and homestay periods. The supervisor-counselor visits 
each student periodically to give guidance. 
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MATERIALS 

Tiic basic texts used in orientation are Spanish for Commu- 
nication (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co.) and Muchas Facetas de 
Mexico (Skokie, Illinois: National Textbook Co.). A wide vari- 
ety of supplementary texts and reference books in Spanish and 
English, workbooks, Spanish magazines and newspapeis, readers, 
films, filmstrips, and slides are used in orientation, as well as 
tapes, tape recording booths, film and slide projectors, maps of 
Spanish-speaking countries, and posters. 

CREDIT AND ARTICULATION 

Students at Woodrow Wilson High School receive four cred- 
its in each of the three quarters of the school year. In the quarter 
devoted to the Contact Study of Mexico, participants earn full 
credit: two credits in foreign language, one in social studies, and 
one in the project area. Students are evaluated during orientation 
on the basis of performance on oral and written tests, oral class 
presentations, written assignments, and notes; individual projects 
are evaluated by the teacher on the basis of preparation, content, 
and presentation. Letter grades (A, B, etc.) are given, as in all 
other courses in the school. 

A course in Latin American Civilization and Culture is now 
given in the winter preceding the Mexican trip, and participants 
are encouraged to take this course for advance preparation. When 
they return from Mexico, students may continue in advanced 
courses in the regular Spanish sequence, or they may act as teach- 
ing assistants in Spanish classes in the school and as cross-age 
tutors in the district*s elementary and junior high schools. One 
student helps out in a local Mexican restaurant and her time there 
counts as class time. 

ROLE OF STUDENTS 

In Mexican schools students may attend classes as visitors or 
participate actively as tutors or teaching aides in English classes. 
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Students are considered members of their host families, assume 
their share of household duties, and adhere to family rules. Stu- 
dents obey standards of conduct established by the program direc- 
tors and .respect and adjust to local modes of behavior, customs, 
and values. They use Spanish as much as possible during the 
orientation weeks and speak in Spanish in their Mexican homes 
and schools. Students tutor members of their family interested in 
learning English. 



ROLE OF SUPERVISOR-COUNSELOR 

The supervisor-counselor conducts the major part of the 
orientation session and administers proficiency tests before and 
after the trip. During the week of travel and the orientation ses- 
sion in Mexico, this teacher acts as general supervisor, counselor, 
chaperone, and resource person, and is available 24 hours a day. 
During the homestay period he visits five or six students daily to 
help with projects and personal problems and makes himself 
available to any student who needs him by posting his itinerary at 
all times at his hotel. Although no special training is necessary for 
thjis position, it is evident that the supervisor-counselor must be 
well versed in Mexican culture, geography, and languag<\ and able 
to counsel students on a wide rai.ge of academic and personal 
problems. Following the Mexican trip, the supervisof-counselor 
helps arrange visits and presentations in other schools. 



ROLES OF TEACHERS AND TEACHER AIDES 

The four Spanish teachers in the school recommend students 
for participation in the program, assist in orientation, and give 
guidance in selecting topics for independent study. Teachers from 
other departments supply references and information in history, 
geography, art, and music. Two or three Mexican students attend- 
ing Woodrow Wilson High School througn the ICEP assist during 
orientation in teaching Mexican history and tutoring language. 
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ROLE OF SPECIAL STAFF 

The Iberoamerican Cultural Exchange Program determines 
standards of conduct and health, arranges the transportation to 
Mexico and travel in the country, and arranges hotel accommoda- 
tions, homestays with families, attendance in Mexican schools, 
and accident and health insurance. The ICEP director and repre- 
sentatives conduct lectures and discussions witK students during 
orientation week in Mexico City and accompany them on tOM.rs of 
the, city during orientation week and on th^^ field trips. Mexican 
teachers and high school and university students, working volun- 
tarily in cooperation with the ICEP, also take part in discussions 
and field trips, providing information, supervision, and practical 
assistance. 



ROLE OF ADMINISTRATORS 

The Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction of the 
state of Washington gave final approval of the Contact Study of 
Mexico through the coordinating efforts of the Administrator for 
Secondary Education of the Tacoma Public Schools. The district's 
Coordinator of Foreign Languages cooperated in developing and 
promoting the program. An assistant, the Area Chairman in For- 
eign Languages, assists in teaching during the orientation session 
in^Tacoma and arranges for student presentations in schools after 
thes^roup returns from Mexico. 



ROLE OF PARENTS AND COMMUNITY 



Parents of participants give written permission for the stu- 
dents to travel and study abroad and agree to the terms of conduct 
and organization as determined b) the school and the ICEP. Par- 
ents and members of the community contribute to the money- 
raising projects organized for the program. Each elementary and 
junior high school in the area, each high school teacher, and many 
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community organizations arc contacted for student visits and pre- 
sentations. 

PROGRAM EVALUATION 

After the 1972 trip, participants filled out a questionnaire, 
intended to^ evaluate the program organization and the students' 
experiences in Mexico as well as survey their attitudes toward the 
foreign country and people. All students were highly positive to- 
ward Mexico and Mexican people and said living with the families 
had helped them feel truly involved in Mexican life. They noted a 
wide range of valuable experiences — making friends and sharing 
in family life, tutoring English, and feelings of satisfaction at their 
increased fluency in Spanish. **Before I went I thought of Mexi- 
cans just as people of a foreign country. Now I think of them as 

^my friends," wrote one girl. Another student noted that '^through 
the family 1 made friends and gained an understanding and ap- 
preciation of Mexico that I could have received by no other 
means." All students felt more open-ninded and patient as a re- 
sult of the trip. They had grown to appreciate the high standard of 
living, sanitation conditions, educational system, and freer family 

• relatipnships in the U.S., but, at the same time, found the easy- 
going attitudes of Mexicans, their open friendliness and warmth, 
and the slower pace of Mexican life very attractive. Students sug- 
gested that a more careful screening of host families could be 
done, that orientation in Tacoma be shortened or made less inten- 
sive and carried out over a quarter, and that the orientation period 
in Mexico City be lengthened. 

Before and after the trip, students were given the Pimsleur 
Listening Comprehension Test, Form C, and the MLA listening 
and Reading Comprehension Tests, Form MA. As a group the 
students performed slightly better on the post-tests than the pre- 
tests, indicating some improvement in the "passive" skills of lis- 
tening and reading during 'the seven-week stay in Mexico. The 
improvement, however, was not statistically significant. Speaking 
and writing skills were not tested. The most important effect of 
Contact Study of Mexico seems to have been in the participants' 
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and culture. 
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^.attitudes toward the Spanish language^nd the Mexican people 
and nithitrf^ ^ 



FUNDING ^< 



Those parts of the program conducted at Woodrow Wilson 
High School, as well as reference books, texts, and audio-visual 
materials, are financed through the regular schodf budget. The 
average annual expenditure per pupil for the district is $1130. 
Transportation, ICEP services, and homestays are financed en- 
tirely by the students, with the help of parent^ part-time jobs, and 
money-raising projects arranged through the Spanish depariment: 
car washes, rummage and decal sales, dinners for the coriimunity, 
and painting projects. The supervisor-counselor's travel and hotel 
expenses of approximately $500 are met through student feeV, and 
his regular salary is provided by the school district. \ 



^ COST 

The total cost for each participant is estimated at $643. 

$150 ICEP fees for services provided by ICEP, including 5-week 
homcstay 

Host families provide room and board 
39 ^ Thirteen nights in hotels 
12 Health and accident insurance premium 
16 Bus fare for field trip 

20 Estimated portion of accompanying teacher's expenses 
10 Reserve fund to meet unfore;een expenses; refundable if 
unused 

I 280 Rouhd-lrif air fare 

39 Estimated cost of meals, exclusive of homeslay 
7 Estimated cost of local transportation 
10 Admission fees to museums, movies, etc. 

Estimate of additional personal spending money needed 



60 



The special texts used for orientation, Spanish for Communication 
dLjid Muchas Facetas de Mexico, are purchased through the school 
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budget, an initial cost of $246 for 26 pupils. All other texts, 
reference books, and audio-visual materials arc used in the regular 
Spanish sequence and incur no additional expense fo'tfie^scliooI oF' 
to individual students for the contact program. The school pro- 
vided cameras and film supplies for the production of Hhe group*s 
film, and editing was done by the supervisor-counselor during the 
<'ummer at his own expense. 

ADAPTABILITY OF CONCEPT TO OTHER PLACES 

Considerations in adapting the concept of a contact program 
would be: ( I ) local and. or state administrative approval of pro- 
longed student and teacher absence during the school year (in 
Tacoma, the program is given the status of an extended field trip); 
(2) arrangements for transportation, hotel accommodations, 
travel, health, and accident insurance, homestays, and attendance 
in schools in the foreign country'; (3) the availability of qualified 
supervisor-counselors; (4) assurance and evidence for parents 
that students will be suitably supervised and housed and that ade- 
quate medical attention and counseling will be available; (5) es- 
tablishment of standards of health and conduct acceptable to 
American parents and host families in the foreign country; (6) 
parental approval; (7) ability to finance the trip through special 
projects and student, parent, community, or school resources; (8) 
scheduling allowances and approval from other departments for 
release of students from other courses for orientation as well as 
foreign residence Orientation could be offered as a full semester 
or quarter course one period a day to minimize student absence 
from otH-r subjects. 

The 30 secondary schools of Jefferson County, Colorado 
have worked with foreign ministries of education, departments of 
tourism, and other government agencies in setting up a somewhat 
similar study-abroad program, called Third Quarter Abroad 
(QA3). The program takes place during the entire third quarter 
of the school year, which is four quarters long. Participants are 
required to be able to function in the language and have both the 
recommendations of their counselors and the permission of their 
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teachers for the third and fourth quarters. Following a week of 
orientation and travel, they spend almost seven weeks living with 
host families in Clerfnoni-Fcrrand, France; Tehuacan, Mexico; or 
Alejuela and San Jose, Costa Rica. Special QA3 language and 
eulture courses, taught by native teachers, arc given in the morn- 
ings, while lectures, field trips, and theater-going fill the after- 
noons. Occasionally students visit regular classes in local schools. 
After the homesta^ period, the students tour the countries for nine 
or ten days, vi%iting the capital cities and seeing some of the sights 
in the countryside. Another component of the QA3 program is 
Classical Studies, for which there is no language requirement. 
Groups of students accompanied by Jefferson County teachers 
travel through Italy, Grceee, and ihc Aegean Islands; they explore 
the remains of Classical and Renaissance cultures and go to mu- 
seums, monuments, and plays. The costs of the programs are 
$910 for France, $550 for Mexico, $735 for Costa Rica, and 
$n50 for Classical Studies. These costs do not' include personal 
spending money. Participants earn one anij a c|uarter Carnegie 
units of o*-edit .in languages and humanities. 



AVAILABLE DESCRIPTIONS 

•'A Contact Study of Mexico,'' a film and tape recording 
produced by the participants of the 1972 program, edited by 
Ralph Emerson, is available from the contact person for a $15, 
rental fee 



SENIOR PROJECT STAFF 

Carl Dellaccio, Coordinator of Foreign Languages, Tacoma 
Public Schools; Cenobio Macias, Area Chairman in Foreign Lan- 
guages; Ralph Emerson, Spanish teacher; James O'Neill, Spanish 
teacher; Gerald Aurand, Director, Iberoamer^can Cultural Ex- 
change Program. 
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CONTACT PERSON 

< « 

Carl Dellaccio, Coordinator of Foreign Languages, Taeoma 
Publie Sehools, P.O. Box 1:^7, Taeoma, Washington 98402 
(206) FU3-1S81 Ext. 470 ' 

Larry McWilliams, Coordinator of Foreign Languages,^ Jef- 
ferson County Public Sehools, 809 Quail Street, Lakewood, Colo- 
rado 80215 (303) 237-6971 • 

NOTE ^ • 

» All quotations are from Ralph Emerson et a!.. **A Contact Study 
of Mexico: Using the Spanish language" (Taeoma: Woodrow Wilson 
High School, 1972). 



FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE 
EXPLORATION 
PROGRAM 
(FLEX) 



- ABSTRACT 

When a ninth-grade student is faced with a choice among five 
foreign languages he may study for several years, how does he 
. decide which one to take? Does he take the one they say is easy, 
the one his mother and father took (or wished they had taken 
"* instead of the one they did), the one his best friend lakes, the one 
with the friendliest teacher? Or docs he lake the one he really 
likes? In a Foreign Language Exploration Program in the junior 
high schools of Topeka, Kansas, students have a chance to dis- 
cover their own preference in foreign languages by getting a 
'*taste" of German, Russian, French, Latin, and Spanish for six 
weeks each. After learning some basic vocabulary, sentence struc- 
tures, cultural associations, and linguistic idiosyncrasies of each 
language, the students arc ready at the end of the year to make a 
reasonable choice of a language (if any) to study in high school 
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on the basis of real experience, real success or failure, real likes 
and dislikes, and real knovv^cdge. 

PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT AND PRESENT STATUS 

* 9 

In order to shitt the decisive factors ia* student choice of 

foreign language away from prejudice, hearsay, parental or peer 

pressure, whimsy, or indifference^ FLEX ^as begun as a pilot 

program in the fall of 1970.. Sixty students in two sevfcnth-grade* 

classes in two schools volunteered for FLEX classes, and by the 

end of the year all six staff members agreed the program had been 

a success. The fpllowiog year over 250 studejits in nine classes in 

seven of the district's 12 junior high schools were involved, and 

the staff was expanded to ten — difi average of two teachers in ^ach 

language. By 1^72-73, ten* FLEX teachers were giving language 

instruction to d total of 461 students in 17 classcsrin 11 Topeka 

junior highs, and, under a system of/otating teachers, almost 

every cla§5 is exposed to five diffcrep>f^teachers\a§ well as five 

different languages. ^ ^ ^ 
» 

STUDENT GROUPING . 
AND SCHEDULING ARRANGEMENTS , 

AIiVlEX classcs^in the II schools are scheduled at the 
same \>\ock of time dif^ing the day in order to allow for the roLi- 
tion of teachers every six weeks; the only exception is where one 
teacher teaches all five languages, to two classes for the entire year. 
The first three weeks of the year are used for a general introduc- 
tion to language, then six weeks are devoted to each ,of five lan- 
guages and the last three weeks of the year to summary and 
comparison. Class meetings are held for one hour each day.. 

REPRESENT ATP 'E CONTENT 

For the first three-week phase on the philosophy of foreign 
language study, students discu^^s such' concepts as "written'' vs. 
**verbar' language, speech^ and language vvithout sound. They sec 
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a lilmstrip "Impact of Commuiicatioa** and listen to the tape *'A 
Word in Your Ear/' Thc^ n'lay play charades, begin pronunciation 
of words in various languages, discuss the importance of studying 
foreign languages, and see the lilmstrip **Why Study Foreign Lan- 
guages/' Students then begin the lirst language; (here is no set 
order to the sequence of languages. BasicaPy the same vocabulary 
is learned in each one to allow students to make a comparative 
analysis of all languages studied. In all five, students learn to 
count to 31, tell time, name classroom objects, respond to basic 
commands, and recognize the language orally and visually, they 

trcome acquainted with certain grammatical idiosyncrasies of the 
nguages and learn to carry on two very basic conversations in 
each. For example, each teacher is asked to include somewhere in 
the six-week unit the following dialogue : 

A. Good morning. 

B. Hi, how arc you? 

A. Fine thanks, and you? 

B. Not so well; Fhave a cold. 

A. Gee, that's too bad. I hope you feel better soon. 

B. Well, I have to go now. Til see you later. 

Students are also introduced to cultural aspects of the peoples and 
countries represented by each target language; the focus of the 
cuhural unit is left to the individual teachers. Some may concen- 
trate on music and art, while others, such as a teacher whose class 
•met in the home economics room, might have their stu«^'^nts do 
some "native** cooking, but certain basic customs are explained to 
each class and songs' are sung in each language. The final three 
weeks' are devoted to a comparative analysis among all five lan- 
guages and English. Students fill out a questionnaire telling which 
languages they liked most and least, how difRciilt they thought 
each language was, and which language they would like to con- 
tinue. 



MFTHODOLOGY 




The approach is mainly aural-oral, with very little emphasis 
on reading and writing. The teacher introduces an oral structure 
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through a pattern drill accompanied by a visual aid. The students 
learn the pattern, and visual substitutions are made; each time a 
visual substitution is made, the previous aids are reviewed. A 
second review may be made through a question-answer period, 
with the teacher first asking students questions. Then students can 
**play teacher" and ask each other the same questions, While the 
teacher walks around the room listening to individual answers. 
nVfany "lingua" games and audio-visual aids are used; each teacher 
has z lapc recorder, overhead projector, and record player, and 
uses them as he sees tit. 



MATERIALS 

FLEX teachers have at their disposal hundreds of records, 
filmstrlps, tapes, and overhead transparencies from the district's 
audio-visual center. Teachers vary the materials from six-week 
percx! to six-week period and from year to year. Texts arc used 
only for the introductory phase; for each language^ teacher- 
prepared worksheets and diagrams supplement the oral and visual 
presentations 



CREDIT AND ARTICULATION 

A special FLEX report card le^s parents know at the end of 
each language phase if the student is doing well, doing satisfactory 
work with certain reservations, or doing unsatisfactory work. No 
letter or number grades are used. Evaluation is based on daily 
work, conversations, and cultural projects, and students are re- 
minded that it is natural to do better in some languages than in 
others. One unit of credit (two semesters of attendance) is 
awarded upon completion of the course, provided the student sat- 
isfactorily completes at least four of the six phas'^s. 

The' FLEX program is the first foreign language ofTeriitg in 
the district. In most schools, no individual language is offered until 
the ninth gu«ue. at this time, a student may select the language he 
found he liked best in FLEX. 
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RQLEOF STUDENTS 

Students enroll in the FLEX program voluntarily and by the 
end of the program are expected to be able to make a reasonably 
intelligent comparison of the languages and decide on their per- 
sonal preferences. 

ROLE OF TEACHERS 

E'jch FLEX teacher but one is resr --sie for only one lan- 
guage, and there arc two teachers in ea language. All ten arc 
teachers in the district's, secondary schools and have one~or two 
FLEX classes in a different junior high school each six-week pe- 
riod. One teacher additionally teaches all five languages to two 
different classes in two schools^and remains with these classes all 
year. The teacher who teaches a classV first language also con- 
ducts the introductory phase for that class. The last language 
teacher of a class gives the three-week final session. 

^ ROLES OF DEPARTMENT SUPERVISOR 
AND SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 

The department supervisor also teaches Russian in the 
FLEX program. He establishes the rotating teacher schedules, the 
basic curriculum outline, and course goals, conducts training ses- 
sions'' for teachers, and makes periodic classroom visitations. Ju- 
nior high principals are responsible for enrolling their classes in 
the FLEX program. They talk to sixth-grade classes to describe 
each elective seventh-grade course, such as FLEX, and sometimes 
the department supervisor goes with the principal to answer spe- 
cific questions 

ROLE OF PARENTS AND COMMUNITY^ 

The department supervisor is on call for parent meetings 
when FLEX is on the agenda. Parents receive special report cards' 
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for their students* progress in FLEX. At least one feature article 
in the leadi ig local newspaper focuses on the program each year, 
and at least one article in each issue of the city foreign language 
newsletter concerns FLEX. 



TEACHER TRAINING 

FLEX teachers meet with the department supervisor three or 
four' times before the school year for an orientation workshop, ind 
meet with him within three days after each phase ot the program 
begins to discuss curricula, approaches, and problems. 



PROGRAM EVALUATION 

An in-depth study to evaluate t^c total FLEX program will 
begin in 1973-74. By that time, those students in the pilot pro- 
gram and the first year of extended enrollment will be far enough 
along in school to determine the effectiveness of FLEX in terms of 
student interest, perseverance, and proficiency in foreign lan- 
guages. Meanwhile, the growth of the program from 60 students 
in two schools to 461 in 11 within three years is an indication that 
students and administrators, who all participate on a voluntary 
basis, find the program valuable. Only one Topeka junior high 
does not participate in the program. In an item entitled ^'Believe It 
or Not" in the December 1972 Topeka foreign language news- 
letter, it was noted that overall foreign language enrollment in the 
city rose between 1971-72 and 1972-73 and that the largest en- 
rollment increase between the two years was in the FLEX pro- 
gram, which grew from 251 students to 461. 



FUNDING AND COSTS 

The average annual expenditure per pupil specifically for the 
FLEX program is $73. This district funding covers all costs of 
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salaries of FLEX teachers, materials, arid curriculum develop- 
ment. \ 



ADAPTABILITY OF CONCEPTXTO OTHER PLACES 

A program similar to FLEX could bc\initiatcd in any school 
district (or even in one junior high school\popcrating with the 
language department of the high school into which il feeds), de- 
pending on available time, money, and personn^. Scheduling in 
the junior highs should permit one period each daVfor each class 
in the program, and language teachers from the hi^ school (s) 
should be free to teach at the junior high(s) for tfne or two 
periods daily, unless additional staff is hired expressIy\for the 
program. If several junior high schools are involved, it is^st to 
schedule these classes during the same block of time, to f/iciHtate 
teacher rotation. Personnel and released time should be Jjvailah|e 
for curriculum development. Teachers should not only be qualified 
in their respective language or languages, but trained in tile mcth- \ 
ods and curriculum chosen for the program so that presehtalions 
in each language, though varied in certain materials and activities, 
wi(l be consistent enough in approach and content to allow stu- 
dents to make a fair comparative analysis. It has been found in 
Topeka thai rotating teachers helps students to avoid choosing a 
language on the basis of teacher personality. If a high school 
offers only two or three languages, a half-year junior high ex- 
ploration program could be given. 



; CONTACT PERSON 

George M. Rundell, Supervisor of Foreign Languages, The 
Topeka iPgblic Schools, Instructional Resource Center, 1601 Van 
Buren,^opeka, Kansas 66612 (913) 357-0351 Ext. 46 
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ABSTRACT 

The Foreign Language Incentive Program is a three-day summer 
institute that provides high school students and teachers from the 
rural and isolated areas of Wyoming with an active experience in 
foreign cultures and languages. For 72 hours at a small college 
campus, participants communicate only in French, German, or 
Spanish in activities ranging from soccer and cooking to debates, 
rap sessions, and picnics. Activities are planned and organized 
almost entirely by students and conducted with the extensive assis- 
tance of native foreign language speakers from the community — 
housewives, teachers, businessmen, and college professors. Start- 
ing as a suggestion in the French club of one Wyoming high 
school, this **grass-roots** movement has spread through ten ^ 
school districts, involving a remarkable degree of cooperation be- 
tween volunteer students, teachers, and community representatives 
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from the entire state. FLIP serves not only as an entertaining and 
eulturally-enriching experience for students, but also as an inser- 
vice workshop for foreign language teachers, who, by attending 
the institjute, earn two of the five credits needed every five years to 
remain certified in the state. A videotape of the institute is presented 
to community groups and elementary schools to promote interest 
in foreign languages and recruit for high school language classes. 

PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT AND PRESENT STATUS 

The idea for FLIP was proposed in the spring of 1^71 to the 
language dubs of Natrona County High* School in Casper, Wy- 
oming by Ann Tollefson, Instructor of French, Club members 
responded enthusiastically and the following September a general 
organizational meeting was held for all interested students and 
teachers in the two Casper high schools. Students signed up forf 
seven different cojnmittees, elected their own chairmen, and for 
nine months worked after school and on weekends with the help 
of teacher advisors. The committees chose topics of discussion, 
collected materials, rented films, identified and contacted resource 
people, made arrangements for publicity, scheduling, and room and 
board, and handled enrollment, budgeting, and registration. The 
Central Coordinating Committee sent letters describing FLIP to 
every high school in the state, asking students interested in attend- 
ing to send for application forms. The Classes and Resources 
Committees, after recruiting guest speakers and arranging topics 
for discussion and lectures, appointed competent students to re- 
search these topics and prepare vocabulary lists that would help 
and encourage students to lake part in discussions. These li*as 
were distributed to participants at registration and shorter **niini- 
mum'' vocabulary lists were sent with their letters of acceptance. 

The first institute, conducted in June 1972, involved over 
100 people: 54 students in French, 15 in Spanish, and 17 in 
German, as well as 16 teacher-participants and more than 25 
instructors and resource personnel. When participants arrived at 
Casper College, the scene was set for a "mini-trip'' to Europe. All 
signs on campus had been covered with their French, German, 
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and Spanish eiiuivalcnts, three national flags were flown, dormi- 
tory space had been divided according to languages, foreign mag- 
azines had been placed in all lounge areas, and taped music from 
the foreign countries was broadcast in the dormitories and be-^ 
tween classes. The Welcoming Committee gave each student a 
vocabulary list for all three languages, so that French students, for 
example, could ask directions or say hello to German- or Spanish- 
speaking students without using English. These words were read 
aloud to all participants at the introductory assembly to aid in 
pronunciation. Students were asked not to make phone calls or 
use radios, televisions, and printed matter in English. No English 
was spoken for three days except in an evaluative rap session the 
last morning, and even then participants lapsed into their foreign 
languages. 

Each language group had its own activities and classes; for 
French and Spanish students, there were often separate activities 
for two different levels, beginners and intermediate-advanced. 
Classes were frequently in the form of a short lecture follow(xl"6y 
a group discussion. These focused on such topics as travel, art, 
literature, political and social problems, education,' and daily life 
in a foreign country. A woman born jn Aljjeria discu.ssed the 
movement for Algerian independence, a nat' *? of Chile spoke on 
life in his country, a -native^ of^ Germany showed slides and dis- 
cussed the history of a small German town and the effects of 
World War II, and a French-speaking resident of Montreal dis- 
cussed the problems confronting the French citizens of an English- 
dominated country. The French group also participated in a 
provocative debate on population control, witnessed the dramatiza- 
tion of an lonesco play by two proff^ssors, and helped a Canadian 
housewife prepare snails. Spanish students had a seminar in the 
poetry of their language, took part in a spelling bee and dramatic 
'improvisations, and were taught soccer by a Peruvian native. Stu- 
dents in German saw travelogue films, sang German hymns, and 
discussed German art with a German artist. Each language had a 
cooking. demonstration and soccer classes, and students were able 
to test their comprehension skills through such feature-length films 
as *Xes Parapluies de Cherbourg," **Don Quixote,'* and **Confess 
Dr. Corda. ^ A picnic for all participants included a soccer match 
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that pitted the French speakers against the German and Spanish 
students combined, with spectators rooting for their team in the 
appropriate language. The final evening of the institute was de- 
voted to a banquet and dance. 

In written evaluations and the final rap-session, student and 
teacher participants were unanimously positive in ^heir reactions 
to the program. A student chairman for each town was chosen, 
and the institute has been put on an independent, rotating basis, 
organized by a difTerent school each year. The 1973 FLIP is being 
planned by students and teachers from the Sheridan, Wyoming 
schools, and all records and evaluations have been passed on to 
their Central Coordinating Committee. Several other communities 
have asked for the responsibility in 1974. It is hoped that **in 
alternat'ng among the larger towns of the state, we can best utilize 
the available resource people in it."* 



TARGET AUDIENCE 

Students of all abilities, grades 9-12, from any school dis- 
trict in Wyoming, who have completed at least one year of study 
in French, German, or Spanish, and any interested foreign lan- 
guage teacher in the state. 



MAJOR GOALS FOR PARTICIPANTS 

To gain experience in using the foreign language by simulat- 
ing real-life situations in a foreign country; to develop an appreci- 
ation of the cultural heritage, values, and social stru^urcs of the 
people whose language is being studied; to develop an awareness 
of leisure-time activities in the foreign country. 

PROGRAM GOALS 

To provide a eulturally-enriching experience for students in 
an isolated, rural area where there are few cultural resources; to 
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promote interest m foreign languages in the state; to develop on 
the part of tcaehers a positive attitude toward ihe teaching of 
culture and literature and an awaren^jss of a variety of methods in 
the teaching of culture and literature. 



ROLE OF FLIP DIRECTOR 

r 

The 1972 FLIP director initiated the program. The director 
advises the Central Coordinating Committee, attends its meetings, 
and is responsible for seeing that all work is done and coordinated 
on schedule. The position of director will rotate each year with tlie 
change of districts responsible for planning the annual institute. 

ROLE OF TEACHERS 

( I ) During the formative stages of the program, foreign lan- 
guage teachers from the Casper schools took part in the Central 
Coordinating Committee and served as advisors to the six other 
committees. (2) Sixteen teachers from various Wyoming school 
districts attended the first institute as workshop participants; they 
went to classes with students and met in informal evening sessions 
to discuss the application of institute experiences to the classroom. 
(3) Iwenty-tive high school and college instructon>, as well as 
three workshop participants, participated as lecturers and discus- 
sion leaders. (4) Two teachers from the Casper schools were 
responsible for videotaping portions of the institute. All teachers 
were responsible for informal supervision in ihe dorms and in 
various campus buildings. 

ROLE OF PARAPROFESSIONALS 

Eleven native foreign language speakers from the community 
and state, identified, and contacted through letters to state colleges 
and personal contacts, volunteered their time and services to the 
institute. They gave lectures and demonstrations and participated 
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in discussions on topics agreed upon with, the Classes and Re- 
sources Committees. 

Rule of COMMUNITY REPRESENTATIVES 

In addition to using the community as a source of resource 
personnel, an institute committee arranges for publicity in; the 
local media. For the 1972 institute, the local newspaper published 
three articles, the television station did a fivc-minute spot, and the 
three radio stations each did an interview on the program. The 
videotape made of the first institute is presented by the language 
clubs of the Casper schools in the stale's elementary schools and 
community groups to promote the study of foreign languages. 



ROLE OF ADMINISTRATORS 

\ i ) The administration of the Casper school district made 
classrooms and duplicating equipment available for after-school 
activities of the planning committees and loaned videotaping 
equipment to the institute; (2) administrators from Casper Col- 
lege cooperated in making arrangements for room and board and 
the use of classrooms on campus; (3) the Wyoming State Depart- 
ment of Education approved the program of re-certification credit 
for teachers and supplied mailing labels for sending publicity let- 
ters to all state high schools. 

TRAINING REQUIREMENTS 

No special training is required of participating teachers. Em- 
phasis is placed on the importance of non-professionals as well as 
trained instructors in conducting the institute. Lecturers and dis- 
cussion leaders arc chosen primarily on the basis of their willing- 
ness to volunteer in addition to their expertise or familiarity with 
topics chosen for discussion. 
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' ROLE OF CONSULTANTS 

The foreign language consultant for the state of Wypming 
served as liaison with the State Department of Education and 
prepared the objectives for the program of teacher re-certification 
credit. He h?J planned to attend evening discussion sessions with 
teacher-p^riicipants, but was unable to do so. 

PROGRAM EVALUATION 

At the end of the institute all participating students and 
teachers completed an evaluation form and ook part in an evalu- 
ation rap-session in English. All responses were enthusiastic. The 
most positive reaoQons were to the debates, discussions, films, 
cooking and seccer classes, and soccer competition. The Sheridan 
schools requested the direction of the 1973 FLIP and a strong 
sense of competition has arisen among the schools to improve the 
institute each year. o 

" Participating teachers felt that since the students had planned 
the program, they could see what students found stimulating and 
how well their i^eas worked. Teachers arc using several student 
ideas in their classroofhs this year "with excellent results," for 
example, dramatic improvisations and debates with prepared vr 
cabulary lists on topics of current interest. FLIP was the principal 
topic of discussion at the 1972 Wyoming Education Association^ 
meeting of foreign language teachers. It is expected that this ex- 
posure will increase the number of teacher-participants in the fu- 
ture, and more formal workshop sessions for teachers are being 
planned. 

The major criticism of the institute concerned the program 
for beginners. Only about 20 percent of the participants were in 
'this category in 1972 and stimulating activities at their level were^ 
not adequate. B^^ginners requested more individualized work on 
pronunciation and vocabulary, and all students desired more ac- 
tive participation in skits, debates, and discussions. A conference 
held between the Casper director and the Sheridan teachers 
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working with the 1973 institute in order to rc-analyzc the evalua- 
tions and eorrect program weaknesses. The program for beginning 
students will be enlarged, and an effort is being made to find 
resourec people who enjoy working with beginners. The Sheridan 
group is also planning more participation in such activities as 
debates and improvisations and hopes to have enough money to 
distribute vocabulary lists relating to discussions b} mail several 
weeks bt*fore the institute. 



FUNDING AND COSTS 

For the 1972 institute, each participant paid $30 to cover 
room and board, film rentals, and the cost of publicity and mate- 
rials. Instruetion by native speakers and college and high school 
instructors was donated, and posters, magazines, and decorative 
materials were donated by the community and locgil businesses. 
The program director works with committees outside of school 
time, with no released time or financial compensation. The pro- 
gram is independent of any one school district and receives no 
funding from the schools involved. 

The total cost lor room and board at Casper College for 
three days for 100 participants was approximately $2000. The 
remaining $^000 from the $3000 total tuition fees were spent on 
film rentals, postage, paper, and duplicating costs for publicity, 
mailings, application forms, and vocabulary lists, and thtt pur- 
chase and processing of videotape. 



ADAPTABILITY OF CONCEPT TO OTHER PLACES 

FLIP was developed in a rural area and would be particu- 
larly suited to other areas that lack extensive cultural resources. 
But the concept need not be restricted tc such areas. Considera- 
tions in organizing a similar program are: ( I ) student interest and 
willingness to work extensively on, an extracurricular project; (2) 
availability of resource people (native foreign language speakers, 
teachers, professors) in the community willing to volunteer their 
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^ services; (3) inexpens've^ciliiics for lodging and classrooms at a 
local college campus or other self-contained location; (4) the 
ability to develop a viable syslem of recruitment, coordination, 
and publicity; (5) school administrative support for the use of 
school facilities for extracurricular plaiy^^mectings. The pro- 
gram would necessarily vary according, v^pe resource people 
available, the topics they would choose lo discuss, and the particu- 
lar interests of the s*tudents invorved. y 

PROGRAM INITIATOR AND CON.TACT PERSON 

Ann Tollefson, Instructor of French, Natrona County High School, 
i 930 South ElWStreet, Casper, Wyoming 82601 (3p7) 234-9121 

NOfE 

* All quotations are from a personal communication to the survey 

staff. 
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LANGUAGE 
: WITHOUT 

FAILURE 
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ABSTRACT 

» 

/ At Kcnston High School in Chagrin Falls, Ohio, a group of for- 
^ cign language teachers shared some experiences that convinced 
them that people talk most — and best — when the listener is inter- 
ested and the taiker both knows and cares about his subject, and 
tha| people learn best when they achieve saccess, are interested in 
the'subject and the learning process, and are free from anxiety. At 
the same rime, the teachers Ipoked critically at their classes and 
decided to create Foreign Language Without Failure. 

By. 19.72 both audiolingual instruction and a syj-tcm of indi- 
vidualization had been replaced by the "discovery" approach of 
the CREDIF teaching method, Ueveloped at the Centre de Re- 
chercfje et d'Etude pour \\ Diffusion du Fran^ais in St. Cloud, 
France. The grading system, b;i.scd on mastery of skills, ensures 
that students get many chances to succeed and does not penalize 
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thoi^c \vho fail And. using techniques developed by psychologists, 
the teachers h*i\e developed personal communication exercises, 
used in small-group ei»*cles, that replace much drillwork with talk- 
provokJiig.(jiieNtions :inJ topics. 

PROGRAM DHVFLOPMENT AND PRESENT STATUS 

In I96S the coiKern of several foreign language teachers in 
Kcnston High School over the students* lack of involvement and 
real rntercst in the foreign language program came to a head. In 
an attempt to remedy student disinterest, reflected in a 40 percent 
attrition fate between the first and second )ea^ courses, they indi- 
Mduali/ed ihe French and Spanish classes the next year, letting 
\tudents work at their own paces with texts', tapes, and other 
standard nutvrials\ At the same time, after reading William Glas- 
swi\ .Si/hi<riA \Mihoui failure, the teachers agreed as a group that, 
iaiher th.ia gratle as thev had in the past {A,B,C,D,F), they 
give unh gradi , of "Pass. " provided that each student met 
prcJetcnnnicd standards ^a" nKute^v for every unit and level. Stu- 
dents would not be penalized for taking more than a year to 
complete a level, and thev would also be allowed to drop foreign 
iancuage courses without penalty 

the teaehcj^" proposal was approved by their principal, and 
thcv not tcm|xuarv permission frjm ihc school board to carry out 
their plan lhe\ then talked with the Mudcnts. letting them exam- 
ine bi»lh iht strengths and weaknesses of the proposed grading 
svstuu. eventual!) all the students agreed to try it. The teachers 
then held a meeting with, the students' parents. Chagrin Falls is a 
town of new suburban areas, several older farming communities, 
and an agmg rural bkuk ghetto F^nir hundred j^arcnts showed up, 
(he larUvNl luimber eve*- to attend a meeting on educational policy 
at thc sehooi A college professor, who was also a parent, the 
fashman guulanet eounsclor the language teachers, and some 
Miideots presented the .pri)p<^sal in detnik then opc^ned the session 
to* paienis i|ijcsti<»ns i he parents were/ especially concerned 
alHuir u>iieg. vntran^e re.}iiiiemcnts. clas^f siarKlhg. and student 
mohvatu^n, but th^ panel was aUe to put some of their concerns 
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to rest. The guidance department had polled a number of colleges 
and found them favorable or at least tolerant. By administrative 
action, foreign languages were removed from the competition for 
class standing. And the last concern was answered by the students 
^ themselves, who persuaded their parent^ they were willing to w k 
in the program. At the end of th'e meeting, most parents agreed to 
the proposal. 

But the teachers realized they would have to replace the 
stimuli of grades and competition with other sources of motiva- 
tion. Following suggestions in Schools without Failure, they insti- 

, tuted tlass meetings every two weeks to stimulate student involve- 
ment. '*The students and the teacher sit in a circle, or, if there are 

^ too many, a circL vvithin a circle, and they talk (in English) about 
what the pupils want to discuss, what's happening in the class, a 
dilemma of society, or a problem with no factual answer. During 
these meetings, there are no 'right answers.' The teacher makes no 
prescriptive judgmen ,'and tries to help the other members of the 
group avoid making any. . . . Some^ of these meetings were obvi- 
ously more successful than others. The students were not really 
very adept at expressing their feelings, and the teachers had very 
little experience with this type of activity in a learning-teaching 
situation. Still the classp seemed ... to work harder and accom- 
plish more following such meetings."^ 

But, overall, the students found that after an initial flurry of 
excitement they/'bogged down in boredom." The problems seemed 
to arise from the materials and the lack of strong group interac- . - 
tion in the individualized program; the students were "memorizing 
ratlier than thinking jand mimicking rather than communicating." 
In the spring of l969}^owever, the department chairmatfT^eaTdv^f 

the CREDIF approach to language instruction. Th^t summer 

three of the teachers attended a training institute and learned to 
use the multi-media materials developed for the approach, and, in 
the next year, all the school's language teachers began using it. 
Their experience with the CREDIF approach has been very posi- 
tive;, they feel that students not only learn the language by think- 
ing, but also think in the language. And they have found that it 
has solved many problems of non involvement in the language- 
learning p-ocess itself. 
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The final development of Foreign Language Without Failure 
came the next year. Several of the teachers attended some week- 
end workshops of the Human Development Program, discovering 
techniques for "aeti\*e listening" as well as learning "more about 
group dynamics and some techniques that Wou^d help students 
experience positive feelings about themselves and others in the 
class. By the end of (1970-71, they were having wcfekly small- 
groupl meetings, of only fifteen minutes' duration, devoted to 
helping students communicate"- in the foreign language. 

The combination of the CREDIF approach, mastery testing, 
and the communication exercises now forms the basis of Foreign 
Language Without Failure. In 1972-73, there were 92 French, 
145 Spanish, and 45 Russian students in the program, and two 
full-time and three part-time language teachers. 

TARGET AUDIENCE 

Students in grades 9-12 in levels l-IV of Spanish, French, 
and Russian. 

M.AJOR GOALS FOR STUDENTS 

r*Ml) To learn to think critically and develop problem- 
solving skills; (2) to develop confidence through successful learn- 
ing experiences; (3) to learn. to risk being wrong; (4) to appre- 
ciate the abilities of others; (5) to develop proficiency in all 
four language skills and derive the .oal joy in learning and the 
feeling of self-worth that comes with accomplishment."*' 

SCHEDULING ARRANGEMENTS 

The students meet for one period a day, five days a week. 
Communication exercises are held rvery couple of days and feed- 
back sessions any time a teacher senses that students are dissatis- 
fied. 
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METHODOLOGY * j 

Language instruction is carried out according to the 
CREr F method. Students sit in rows facing each other; a screen 
and speaker *are at one end of the room and a filmstrip projector 
and tape recorder at the other. There are four major steps to the 
method: Presentation, Explanation, Repetition, and Transposi- 
tion. In Presentation, the teacher plays a taped dialogue and 
shows a filmstrip depicting the dialo- situation. In Explanation, 
the teacher runs through the tape and filmstrip again, stopping at 
each sentence in the dialogue, and asks questions that require 
individual students to separate a sentence into its various struc- 
tural components and answer with an appropriate sentence. The 
student then repeats the complete dialogue sentence. The final 
operation, Transposition leads students to ur r^tand and make 
new utterances. First, the teacher leads the s^.uent in directed 
dialogues, having them use the parts of each (Jialogue sentence. 
Next, the students describe orally the individual frames in the 
'filmstrip and give resumes of the dialogue, using compound sen- 
tences, and read both the text materials and their own work. 

The final step in Transposition in Foreign '<anguage Without 
^jure is the use of the language in "personal communication 
exercises." Although role-playing is used occasionally, the teachers 
have found that students respond with more enthusiasm when they 
are encouraged to talk about their own experiences. For instance, 
when the f^lass has learned the verb "to have," the teacher '\sits 
with the class in a circle asking such questions as: *How many 
brothers and sisters do you have?' *Do you have pets?' *What arc 
they?* When these questions are well, understood and the re- 
sponses come more easily, the teacher asks each student to choose 
as a partner the person he knows least in the class. Each pair of 
sfudettts then converses for a few minutes in the foreign language, 
asking thctype of qr on ^ ^ 'eled in the circle and remembering 
his partner's answer, _y ,he entire class returns to the circle 

to hear each person talk about his partner."* 

The communication exercises are patterned on techniques 
.veloped by such psychologists as Uvaldo Palomares, Thomas 
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Gordon, .and Sidney Simon. The technk|ties and exercises were 
translated into the target language b> the teaci^ers themselves and 
plaeed in a context and progression suitable td different levels. 
Son^cxamples are: 

' 1. Rank Order— The teacher asks, ''Where are you most content? | 
In the street, at home, or at school?" Each student gives com- 
plete answers and lists the possibilities in older of preference. 

2. Human Development Exercise— The teacher asks each student 
to tell about a vacatioi? that made him happy. When each 
student in the group has shared his experience, one or several 
people tell what each person said. 

3. Continuum— The teacher asks each student to place his feel- 
ings at a point on a line: 

1 prefer being alone - / I prefer being with people. 

4. Human Development Hxereise— "What do you like to do?" 

\ fhiman Development Exercise— "Think of something that 
someone tells you to d*o. Who says it and how does it make 
you feel?" Or . . "What <iid you believe when you were little 
that you don't now?" 

6. Incomplete .Sentence— The teacher asks, '"If I could change this 
class, I would . . and each student completes the sentence 
in his own way. ^ 

The purpose of these communication exercises is to get students to 
use the foreign language in a personal way. It is not intended as 
therapy. The teacher tries to be sen^tivc to the feelings of the 
group and redirects exercises if they become threatening to indi- 
viduals. For instance, if a .student responds that his private tennis 
court is the place that mikes him happy, and the teacher sees that 
other students are intii .idatcd, he might say that his armchair is 
his favorite place, re-establishing the concept of happiness as the 
central point of the sharing. Or, in the exercises involving the verb 
'"to like," if the teacher asks each student "Do you like me?" or 
"Do you like your family?" the question forces a confrontation 
that may be damaging to the purpose of the exercise and possibly 
even damaging to some students. So in.stead the teacher asks, "Do 
you like rc^?" or "Where is the place you would like to be right 
now?" Similarly, the teacher does not pass judgment on students' 
replies. Whether a student believes that war, for example, is good 
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or bad has no effect on the teachers reactions or acceptance, and 
the teacher encourages the group to accept differences of opinion. 
At the start of the session, the teacher may go through some 
simple exercises to loosen the group up and then move into more 
complex ones that depend on the language level of each group and 
the degree of trust already established. The teacher is both a 
leader and a participant in the group work; he never asks students 
to answer questions he would not answer himself. Occasionally 
native speakers participate in group situations. 

In literature analysis, the classes approach the works 
•^through trying to find the values the author portrays and seeing 
how he develops his literary style and the characterizations from 
that point of view. Then the classes discuss their feelings about the 
values.''-' For instance, they may talk about a heroine's problem- 
atic situation— or put themselves into the situation and sec what 
they would do. 



REPRESENTATIVE CONTENT 

All four language skills are studied and used. Short stories, 
comedies, dialogues, magazines, films, and presentations on the 
history and everyday life of the foreign cultures are incorporated 
into the program. Native speakers occasionally present slide 
shows and talks on their eoiintrics. 

All courses have "functionar* and "linguistic'' goals for each 
unit, in a unit of Spanish I, for example, the goals are: Functional 
— to be able to discuss likes and preferences, expressed through 
colors and things in the classroom; Linguistic— to know ver and 
Hustar, person-number endings of verb forms, and the defmifc and 
indefinite article. The goals of the first unit in French I are: Func- 
tional — to know and be able to use greetings, introd'jctions, and 
personal and place names, as well as answer the question •'Who 
are you?"; Linguistic— lO know etre and habiter, the conjugation 
of regular -er verbs, expressions using cest, agreement of adjec- 
tives, and the use of the preposition a with place names. 

Some typical communication exeriscs and topics are describ- 
ing photographs and friends, the room in your house you like best 
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and how you feel in it, things you like to buy, neighbors, parts of 
the day you like best, embarrassing moments you have had, a 
phone eall that would make you happy, vacation trips, likes and 
dislikes in the class or school, or what made you sad or happy as a 
child. 

MATERIALS 

The French, Spanish, and Russian classes use materials de- 
veloped by the Center for Cnrrieulum Development, as well as 
films, filmstrips, tapes, magazines, and books from local libraries 
and other sources. In developing the personal communication ex- 
ercises, the Kenston High teachers used: Harold Bes.sel and 
Uvaldo Palomarcs, Method in Human Development (San, Diego: 
Human Development Training Institute, P.O. Box 20233, San 
Diego, Calif. 92320. 1969); and Louis E. Raths, Merril Harmin, 
and Sidney B. Sitnon, Vdlues and Teaching: Working with Vahies 
in the CUiwroom (Columbus, Ohio. Charles E. Merril, i966). In 
developing the system of mastery testing, the teachers used Wil- 
liam Glasser's Schools without Failure (New York: Harper and 
Row, 1969) and a speech by Glasser, "Language in a School 
without Failure,'' presented at the 1970 meeting of the American 
CounQ|[ on the Teaching of Foreign Languages. The speech is 
available on tape from F. Andre Paquette, Sunderland Hall, Mid- 
"dlebury College, Midd'ebury, Vermont 05753. The teacfiers were 
^rained in the CRFDIF method by the Center for Curriculum 
Development and used the book: Colette Renard and Charles H. 
Heinle, lii.;'lementing Voix et Images de France (Philadelphia: 
C>flton Books 1969). 

C"<FDIT, GRADING, AND ARTICULATION 

Uni. tests are given evxry two weeks. Students must complete 
all'units at an 80 percent level of mastery to receive credit for a 
course; if a student does not, he receives no ca ''t, and no mark of 
his attendance is entered in his permanent record. Each student*s 
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progress is reported to parents every nine weeks as a '*pass" if 
satisfaetory or **ineomplete" if not. If the report is "incomplete," 
the teachci prepares a narrative description of the student's diffi- 
culties and makes reconmiendations-^for remedial work. Some self- 
evaluation techniques have been tried successfully, but onlv on m 
expecm^ental basis. 

/ "Generally an incomplete status can be corrected with an 
hour or so of individual work under the tutelage of a teacher or 
advanced student, and renewed elTort by the student."'* If the 
student cannot complete all the units successfully, he has three 
options: he can repeat, drop the course with no penalty, or com- 
plete the level working with another student, the teacher, or by 
himself in the summer or the next school year. With teacher per- 
mission, a student may uomplcie an unfinished level at the same 
time he continues into the next. 

1 

roll: of adminisiraiors 

'I he principal supports the program and now encourages 
mastery testing in other departments. The Board of Education 
gave permanent approval to the program m 1971. 



ROL.n OF CONSUIJ ANTS 

Two teachers aitcnded a weekend Workshop conducted by 
William Glasser and sexeral have attended workshops conducted 
by the Huj)an yexclopment Program. The Ohio Supervisor of 
Foreign Languages has helped in the program's develop- lent, 
evaluation, and promotion. 



ROLF OF COMMUNITY 

The niitial meeting wiih parents has b< in followed l)y ilhers 
to discuss master) testing Parents participaldjj in an evaluat Jn of 
the piogram after its second )car and arc invited to attciW the 
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classes at any time. Local newspapers and a bulletin published by 
the local board of education have carried stories on the program. 
And, on and ofT in the first two years, several native Spanish- 
speakers from Chagrin Falls worked with the program for half of 
each school day, learning English at the same time. 

TRAINING REQUIREMENTS 

Intensive training in the CREDIF method was provided in a 
two-week workshop, in which the teachers made a close study of 
the methodological theory, wrote lesson plans, practice-taught and 
critiqued themsclvJ^ and others, and learned a new laRfiiage in 
' shock" classes uJng the CREDIF approach. All the teachers 
participaicil. and continue to participate, in group sessions and 
workshops--«^n by the Human Development Institute and other 
organizations" to learn new teehnitjues for promoting group inter- 
action. 

The teachv^rs meet as a group every two weeks to uiscuss the 
cfTcetiveness of some techniques ar\d possible altei natives. They 
frequently attend each othef\ classes and offer suggestions op 
improving the exercises and language learning; the department 
chairman attended Russian classes for a semester to learn Russian 
and help the Russian ieacher adapt the foi»nat of Foreign Lan- 
guage Without Failure to his classes. The two Spanish teachers and 
the two French teachers work closely with each other in develop- 
ing lesson plans and exercises. Students are asked for suggestions 
on improving the classes. 




PROGRAM EVALUATION 

Protieienjy tests have not been administered because the staff 
does not ccnsider them to be reliable. But the teachers report they 
and the students are much more sati.sfied with studeiit proficiency 
now than in the past. Enrollment in foreign language classes has 
increased by 10"; since 1968, even though language requirements 
at the school were abolished in 1970— a move the language staff 
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supported. The dfop-oui rate between first- and second-year 
courses has decreased from 40^;; to 30%, and discipline problems 
have diminished significantly. In a questionnaire sent to parents in 
1970, ten tiiijps as many parents approved the program as did not. 
And in a '^survey of factors involved in succ^^eding in a nonr 
graded program Mr. William O'Neil found that 73% of the stu- 
dents interviewed -answered affir!|iatively the question, *Do you 
like the idea of not having grades in foreign language study?' In 
spite of the fact that the no-grade program is an island and that 
students arc working for grades in all other classes* 61% thought 
they would not learn more if grades were given.**" 



FUNDING AND COSTS 

The program is funded through the regular school budget. In 
1972-73, the average annual expenditure per pupil in the district 
was $8 1 2. Teachers pay for their own workshops. Costs: 

$li)0 Workshops and miiierials of William Glasser (total for 
two leachcfs) 

120 Training in the CREDIF method (per teacher) 

One weekend workshop w^h the Human Development 
Institute (per leaeher) 
Workbook (per student)- 
9 Re-usable student materials (per student) 
12 leacher's guide (one ) 
26 Filmsirip projector 
30 Screen 
40 Speaker 
160 Tape recorder 
130 Tapes (per language) 
144 Filnisirips (per language) 



ADAPI ABILITY OF CONCFPT TO OTHFR PLACF.S 
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The implementation of Foreign Language Without Failure 
was greatly aided by the personalities of the teachers; the coopera- 
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lion of the principal; the encouragement of the state supervisor 
and other advisors; the support of the student and later their 
parents; the spirit of cooperation in the foreign language depart- 
ment; the availability of training in group processes; and, finally, 
imagination and work. The chairman of the department made 
herself fully accountable for the success or failure ot the program 
at the outset, a factor that proved valuable in gaining acceptance 
of the proposal. 

Several Kenston High teachers have compiled some of their 
communication exerciscslnto a workbook. REAL Communication 
in Foreign Language, available from the contact person for $3.50. 
And the teachers arc available for consultation and workshops. 



AVAILABLK DESCRIPTIONS 

1hree short descriptions of the program arc available from 
the contact person: Teaching Foreign Language without Failure: 
A Thinking and Personalized Method That Works'*; '*A Report to 
the National Conference on Grading Mterniilives: A No-Grade 
Island That Couldirt Work but Did'* (Hiimcographcd); and 
•Mcaehing Foreiizn Language without Failure'' (mimeographed). 



CONTACT PERSON 

Bcvcily Wattenmaker. Chainran, Foreign Language Depart- 
ment, Kenston High School. 17425 Snyder Koad. Chagrin Falls, 
Ohio 44022 (216) 543-9281 



» Beverly Wattenmakcr and Virginia Wilson, ^'Teaching Foreign 
Language without Failure^ (Chagrin Falls, Ohio: Kenston High ' 
.Scnool), pp. 6-7. , .. . 

-Wattenmakcr, "Without Failure," p. 7. 

'Derived from goals statedMn the .pamphlet 'Teaching Foreign 
I.angiiag'e without Failure/' p. I. 
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* Wattenmakcr, ^'Without Failure," p. 5. 
Personal conin^unication to the survey staff. 
Wattenmaker, "Without Failure/' p. 6. 

* Beverly Wattenniaker and Virginia Wilson, "A No-Grade Island 
That Couldn't Work but Did/* mimeographed sheet, p. 3. 
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ABSTRACT 

Foreign language teachers do not always have to depend solely oS 
resources in their own }k;|d to make their subject exciting an^ 
relevant.^ "The Fr^^nch in Delaware? is a program"designed tor 
upjx^r-Ievel French classes that draws on local historical archives 
to unite the study of foreign language with the study of local 
history and the efforts of foreign language teachers with those of a 
private researcii library. A study unit, researched and prepared at 
the Eleutherian Mills Historical Library in Greenville, Delaware 
enables students with a sound background in French to investigate 
the contributions of the French to the life and institutions of their 
^ state. Using the published memoirs of famous French visitors to 
America as well as the records of vital statistics, letters, and bu;,i- 
-ness accounts of little-known French immigrants of the 1 8th and 
19th centuries, students work in the classfoom and in the archives 
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to get ii picture of the people who eaino to Delaware— their lives, 
their thoughts, aiul tbcir place in history. In addition to using 
French in their resear^ *ejH>rts, and tliscussions, students gain 
insights into the ehatjges of the French language and learn the 
research procedures needetl when using primary sources. 

PROGRAM DHVf'iLOPMIiNI XnD PRHSFNl STATUS 

The iilea for The I-'reneh in Delaware grew out of a series of 
seminars oflerei! b). the SujxTvisor of Foreign Language Educa- 
tion in conjunction with the Universit) of Delaware. Each partici- 
pant was retjuired^to devclup a foreign language study unit pf 
some kind. Bctty-feright Low, one of these participants, was work- 
ing part-tune for Fleutherian Mills Historical Library, ar j, with 
so many original sources at hand, chose " I hc lYeneh in Dela- 
ware" as her research topic. In coo|)cratioh with the lilirary direc- 
tor, who provided time for research and Xerpxed copies of the 
unit, she created a curriculum somcebook available to French 
teachers for classrv)oni use. A |)ilot pn>grani was set up in 1^70 
wjth three teachers in three schools using the unit as a three-week 
classroom project in their level V French classes. There are, how- 
ever, ••only a haiidfu!" of lifth-lovel classes in the, state, and the 
participating schools have not spread beyond the pilot group. In 
two of The tnree pilot |)rograms. the unit is used in conjunction 
with independent studies, in the third it is still being presented as a 
three -week class. |)roject. It i* hoped that the program will be 
refmed and ada|)ted to other levels of language study in order Jo 
include a larger aydience. 

PROGRAM GOALS 

(1) lo relate loc.il history to l-rcneh litcratuic through the 
journals and connncntarics of prominent litterateurs and journal- 
ists Who wrote n America; (2) to reinforce students* undcrstand- 
ing'Of Fram'o-Anierican relations; (3) to serve "as an object 
lesson in cross-cultural understamling"; (4) to provide students 
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with experience in methods of historical research; (5) to provide 
enjoyable learning activities, as a **change of pace from pre- 
college or senior year pressures"; (6) to encoiirage students to 
relate their vStud) of foreign language to their immediate surround- 
ings ;ts well as to long-range goals.* 

!VH:4 HODOLOGY AND REPRESENTATIVE CONTENJ 

The unit begins with a iour of the Eleutherian Mills Histori- 
cal Library, which presents a slide show and a special exhibit of 
rare books, manuscripts, and pictures on the history of French 
immigration to Delaware. In class, students study the patterns of 
innnigration» "from the Huguenot era through the great influx 
which creaicd a sort of Wilmington French colony" in the early 
1800s."- Ihc) discu.ss the*historical events in France and Amer- 
ica that triggered French emigration, identify the people who 
emigrated, their characteristics, and their impact on the state, and 
relate this innnigratioii^ to the larger immigration picture in the 
United States. * 

Since there is no textbook available on this specific subject, 
the researcher compiledl copies of original manuscripts, letters, 
and records that would slied light on the story of French immigra- 
tion and would allow studVnts to study the individuals whose lives 
flourished or failed in thciV new country. Some general historical 
works on French refugees America and the history of Delaware 
are used, and students are kssigned specific portions of the writ- 
ings of Crexccoeur and de Toci|ueville. They are also given copies 
of paragraphs from \arious cl^iarists. such as iVladame de la Tour 
du Pin, Morcau de St. Meryl and Gilbert Chinard s essay. "Le 
Mirage americain." and arc a\ked to read selections from other 
diarists of their own choice. Ihc remaining reading is from origi- 
nal manuscripts, some of which are transcriptions, others photo- 
copies of the original handwriting and language. Students examine 
the reaction of Wilmington to the newcomers, the social relation- 
ships within the French "colony. " and the immigrants* lasting 
cflccts on the communit)*s architecture, occupations, sport^s. and 
strcet-naittcs. One family*s correspondence is examined in detail to 
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sec how letters reflect the attitiulcs and problems of the iniiiiigrant, 
the French character, signs of Americanization or nostalgia, and 
the extent to which the I^>cnch stayed together or wore assimi- 
lateil. The •'melting pot" oncept and its pitfalls are discussed, as 
well as the dispersion of the I'rcnch colony and the customs and 
families vyhich remain in Delaware to this day. 

Te ichcrs are free to emphasize certain readings over others, 
allow the liekl trips to replace some classroom discussions, or 
assign various research projects to individuals or student teams. 
Fherc are certain iei|uircd activities outlined in the curriculum in 
the form of peiformance objectives. For example, a stutlent 
should he able: ( I ) "to ticmonstratc by transcription his ability to 
reail a short-length, fairly legible early document in French . . . 
and point out the iliirercnce between the F'reiich in (he document 
ami the F'lench which he is learning; (2) to write in F-rench . . . 
how the writings of two Fiench tia\cllers during the late l7()()s 
relleet the opinions characteristic of the French idea of the U.S. 
and its people as rclateil by Chinanl in ■ Le Mirage americain," 
anil iliscuss in class American attitudes toward the French in 
terms of the possible* existence of a mirage; (3) to trace on a 
genealogical chart the histor\ of one I rench family immigrating to 
» Delaware ami relate in iMcnch . . . the adjustment or lack of 
ailjustment of this lamil\ to the general commentaiics of at least 
two fVench visitors to the U.S.; (4) to revise his writing by cor- 
recting errors pointeil out the teacher, practice proper use of 
Structural items in oral and or written exercises, ami take an oral 
anil written test on (heir use with a minimum of 90 percent correct 
responses."' 

Partway through the unit, students take a field trip through 
the librar\. the Haglcv Museum, the Delaware Historical Society, 
or the Stale Archi\es in Dover, where they arc told the procedures 
for using the collections and historical research. Tax, census, 
church, and customs icconls, account books, vital statistics files, 
old newspapers, shipping papers, and correspondence all provide 
the fragments from which the students may reconstruct the lives of 
the French immigrants, liach student is assigned to report on one 
of the iTcMCh famil) names up to 1840 and to trace and discuss 
the genealogy and lives of the family. Alternatively, students may 
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interview someone of French descent or report on French contri- 
butions to the area in fashion, furniture, sports, architecture, tech- 
nology, or horticulture. They arc evaluated on the basi.s^ of the 
reports they write, and graded **passr or *'fair' fOr this section of 
their French V course. 

* • 

ROLES OF TEACHERS, LIBRARY STAFF, 
AND STATE SUPERVISOR 

Trench teachers involved in the program meet with the re- 
search librarian before beginning the unit for at least six hours of 
seminar work dealing with the sources used, methods o^ presenta- 
tion, goals, and major ideas of the unit, and they meet at the end 

the program to evaluate student performance. The research 
specialist of the Eleutherian Mills Historical Library identified 
source materials, assembled the major ideas and goals of the unit, 
and prepared th*: curriculum guide. She conducts seminar training 
sessions for teachers, and, with the library director, conducts the 
exhibit, tour, and instructional session on research methods. The 
'tbrary director agreed to cooperate with the schools piloting the 
program and granted students access to the card catalogue and 
printed materials, even though the library is noncirculating and 
does not encourage direct access to the collections by high school 
students. Students may not handle original manuscripts, but the 
director has authorized these to be photocopied along with the 
unit materials and secondary sources. The library also arranges 
for loans of imprints necessary for the unit. The State Supervisor 
originally proposed the idea of the study unit and worked with the 
researcher to organize the materials for use in the classroom. 



PROGRAM EVALUATION 

The writers of the 197! Northeast Conference report, in 
which the program was described, commended the use of a variety 
of topics and approaches,' the integration of the study of grammar 
into the cultural material, and the use of performance objectives 
to make clear to the student the manner in which he must show 
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his achievement. They coin:nended the program for making "ab- 
stract anicepts and ideas, embodied in concrete evidence, reach a 
high level of crispness and credibility. . . . The maimer in which 
the unit was developed and this type of research topic can be used 
in other states or regions with similar benefits."^ 

Low notes that student reaction to certain! topics was mixed, 
but all students were surprised at the change of pace in a generally 
literary course of study, fascinated by linguistic changes from 
IKOO to 1970, and interested in the parallels between assimilation 
problems then and now. "From the library point of view, we were 
very pleased with the general level and research behavior of the 
students. . . . They^re persistent in their research efforts . . . 
[and! were not content to use only the imprints on the reserve 
shelf set up for them. They used the card catalogue . . . sought 
research advice . . . [and] were unafraid of the tedium of scanning 
many aging newspapers. ... It delighted the archivist in me to sec 
the gusto with which the students tackled 19th-century French 
handwriting."'' 



FUNDING AND COSTS 

The cost of research was absorbed by the library, which also 
donates the training of teachers in the use of the unit, the slide 
presentation and exhibit, and the reproduction of the basic unit 
materials, curriculum guide, and sourcebook. Some secondary 
.sources and texts were obtained through the State Department of 
Public Instruction \5y the individual schools, and portions of these 
were Xeroxed at the schools' expense. 

\DAPTABILITY OF CONCEPT TO OI iER PLACES 

Low reconniicnds that teachers take advantage of the rich 
ethnic history of America and the present "age of photocopy" to 
bring local history into the foreign language classroom. Vhe first 
consideration in creating such a program is that there be an ap- 
propriate ethnic group that migrated to the locality some time in 
the past. Low makes se /eral suggestions for beginning the re- 
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search unit. ( 1 ) TTTCrfcshould be material uvaithbic on America, 
the foreign country, and>hcJocaUty at the/<iT1>A^f the immigra- 
tion, and information on indi^Wual immigrants v^io may be re- 
searched further. (2) All archival ftoosito/ies in Ae area should 
be surveyed to fmd out what materiMs are^^ow^^blc and what 
restrictions exist on student use. (3) Wssis particimrly advanta- 
geous to have a library or other instituticJmcno^ratc, to con- 
tribute copies of documents, arrange interlibrary loans, set up 
exhibits, or in any other way help defray a portion of the costs. 
Otherwise a language teacher (perhaps with a social studies 
teacher) could carry' out the necessary research and assemblage of 
materials with school funds. (4) Among suggested materials arc: 
those that would bridge the gap between a literary curriculum and 
a cross-cultural, historical study; commentaries .showing the image 
of America in the foreign country (like Chinard's "Le Mirage 
aniericain"); archival materials that shed light on events that af- 
fected immigration to the area; materials that emphasize paFticular 
local problems facing immigrantJi and reflect ditferenl tastes and 
skilKs of indiviilual immigrants; a group of letters showing an in- 
dividuaPs opinion of both the native and adopted country over a 
period of time; a manuscript that is legible and brief enough to be 
transcribed by students; and documents suggesting situations in 
some way.s relevant to the present. The study could be approached 
as part of an advanced course or as a mini-course. It could be 
adapted for lower-level students, deemphasizing original student 
research and placing most responsibility with the teacher, who 
could bring in reproductions and transcriptions of relevant docu- 
ments to be read and discussed in terms of ethnic immigration, 
contributions, problems, assimilation, and language within the his- 
torical framework. More recent immigrations (for 'example, of 
Hispanic peoples) could be approached through interviews with 
the immigrants themselves. 

AVAiLABUE DESCRIPTIONS 

The French in Delaware, published by the State Department 
of Public instruction. Dover. Delware. is a pamphlet describing 
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the specific recommended topics, methods, and materials used in 
the program and is available from the contact person. "The 
French in Delaware: A Case Study'' is a short description of the 
unij, its history, goals, and typical performance objectives, in 
Leadership for Continuing Development, Reports of the Working 
Committees: 1971 Northeas*l Conference Report, pp. 123-27. 
Low is preparing an article for History News on *'how the local 
historical agency can work with educators to develop ethnic study 
programs appropriate to community needs.'' 



CONTACT PERSON 

Betty-Bright Low, Research and Reference Librarian, Eleu- 
therian Mills Historical Library, Greenville, Delaw^^l 19807 
(302) 658-2401 ^ 

NOrES 

* Genelle Caldwell, The French in Delaware: A Unit of Study," 
Prospectus (Delaware Department of Public Instruction, 1970). 

- Betty-Bright P. Low, Speech presented at a workshop of the 
1971 Northeast Confereare on the Teaching of Foreign Languages, 
Boston, Mass., April 1971. 

•* Caldwell, Prospectus. 

^ James W. Dodge, cd., Leacletshir for Continuing Development, 
Reports of the Working Committees: 1971 Northeast Conference on 
the Teaching of Foreign Languages (New York: Northeast Confer- 
ence, 1971), pp. 123-27. 
Low, Speech. 
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ABSTRACT 

A joint effort by German instructors from the Seattle, Washington 
area and a German-American ethnic organization has led to the 
development of the German Language Summer Camp, which pro- 
vides instruction in German and outdoor recreation for 10- to 18- 
ycar-olds. For a $100 fee that covers two weeks of room and 
board and the use of all recreational facilities, students live ''fam- 
ily style" with Gcrman-speiiking adults at the Berghaus ski lodge 
in the Cascade Mountains. In addition to group and individualized 
German instruction at the beginning, intermediate, and advanced 
levels, the^campcrs are offered a program of hiking", swimmmg, 
horseback riding, special campouts, picnics, and a variety of eve- 
ning entertainment. Through the determination and hard work of 
the program staff, this small-scale camp, operated on a budget 
derived entirely from student fees, has successfully completed its 
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first season with an enrollment of 27 students from the Seattle 
area. 



PROGRAM DEVFXOPMENT AND PRESENT S 1 ATUS 

The initial propsal for the German'* Language Summer 
Camp was drawn up by Willi Fiseher of the University of Wash- 
ington in conjunction with the Continental Club of Seattle, an 
organization including oyer 5000 German-Americans. Fischer 
presented the proposal to William Walker of the University of 
Illinois in March 1972. Walker and Jytte Bischofbcrger, a high 
school German teacher who is a board member of thp Continental 
Club and had conducted'^previous youth camps at the Berghaus, 
expanded the idea and developed an outline for a workable pro- 
gram. They hired a German-speaking recreation director, who had 
received his training while living and studying in the mountains of 
Austria, and the Continental Club agreed to rent its ski lodge to 
the camp under group rental regulations. The Berghaus is near 
swimming areas and hiking terrain, has the necessary physical 
convenieiiees, and is decorated and furnished in Alpine style, cre- 
ating a German atmosphere. 

To enhance the "credibility and prestige" of the camp, sup- 
port was gained irom the University of Washington's German 
department and the Washington chapter of the American Associa- 
tion of Teachers of German, in addition to the* Continental Club, 
which aided in advertising. For publicity, circulars were sent to 
local foreign language teachers and left in ethnic restaurants and 
shopping areas. The local newspapers printed announcements for 
the camp, and articles appeared in the publications of ethnic or- 
ganizations. By the time camp began on 2 July, the staff had 
brought instructional and recreational material (mostly lent by the 
program directors) to the Berghaus, added their own decorations, 
planned menus, and gone on a shopping expedition for food. 
Camp was conducted for three weeks; in evaluating the program 
at the end of that time, both students and adults agreed that the 
venture was a success. In 1973 the Continental Club is adding to 
the Berghaus a dormitory for 100 persons; the next camp program 
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is being planned for 1974, with 100 students in two-week ses- 
sions. ' \ 

TARGET AUDIENCE 

Students of all abilities, ages 12 to 18 (with some younger 
students the first year). Twenty of the first-year partfcipants had 
parents of- German background. Eleven had had no previous 
German language study, while the others had had from one semes- 
ter to five years. 



STUDENT GROUPING AND 
SCHEDULING ARRANGEMENTS 

In 1972 the camp was held for one three-week session. In- 
termediate and advanced campers attended for the full three 
weeks, while beginneVs entered camp at the end of the 'fihi week. 
Most activities involved the entire group, except Jhc small-group 
and individualized language instruction sessions. A typical day 
began with breakfast and chores, then full-group instruction, 
lunch, small-group and individualized instruction, horseback rid- 
ing and swimming (or a special activity), dinner, and an evening 
program. Advanced, intermediate, and beginning students had 
their afternoon instruction at different times, and while one group 
was **in class," the others had free time, * 



PROGRAM GOALS 

* ( 1 ) To provide a well-rounded recreational program for stu- 
dents, keeping in inind their particular interests and capabilities; 
(2) to provide individualized and group instruction in German, 
emphasizing speaking and reading skills; (3) to look upon camp 
language instruction as an important supplement to — but not a 
substitute for— normal classroom instructions (4) to provide max- 
imum exposure to German cuhure by immersion in a German 
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language environment; (5) to create a family atmosphere by en- 
couraging a mixed-age grouping of students and the presence of 
German-speaking adults; (6) to allow enough free time for camp- 
ers to develop social relationships with one another; (7) to en- 
courage posilivc attitudes toward foreign cultures; (8) (o provide 
partial scholarships to students from low -income families; (9) to 
encourage the participation of students with motivational or learn- 
^ ing difficulties. - 

METHODOLOGY AND REPRESENTATIVE CONTENT 

The first evening of camp is devotpd to orientation: students 
are introduced to each other and the stafT'in German, go on a tour 
of the Bergbaus facilities, and discuss the camp rules in both 
German "and English. They also take an oral inventory of the 
items in their backpacks — from der Schlafsack to der BaJeanzug 
— as the first session of informal language instruction. Posters of 
well-known mottoes arc hung around the camp to pique the stu- 
dcius' curiosity an. add atmosphere, and small placards with Ger-" 
man" words are placed wherever possible— on faucets, windows, 
electrical outlets, at the corraL in the kitchen — so that students 
associate the words with thc^objecis they represent. All menus and 
chore assignments are posted daily in German. 

Group insfuetion in the morning covers such -topics as the 
beach, spoits, pirts of the body (in connection with grooming and 
injuries), and camping gear. The first session is on horses and 
horseback riding; related vocabulary is presented with the over- 
head projector and, after some drills, the tudents are brought to 
the corral to sec the horses for the first time. After a lesson on the 
rooms of the house, the students lour the Berghaus, identifying the 
pieces of furniture and other items; similarly, after a lesson on the 
outdoors, students take a '^vocabular^ tour" around the grounds. 
Students also learn songs and play word games during these ses- 
sions. # 

In the afternoon language sessions, advanced students read 
articles and stories from their text, pamphlets or magazines, read 
and discuss poetry, and have occasional free-conversatiorf ses- 
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sions. The iiucrmcdiatc sjudcnts keep" a daily journal, in German, 
which is read and correci'^'i by the instructor each day. Sometimes 
students read aloud from their journals (provoking nostalgia on 
occasion, and more often debates — in German — on what really 
happened). They. also study vocabulary, sing songs, review the 
morning's lesson, and practice common conversational expres- 
sions. The beginners work mostly with lessons in their textbook, 
review the morning's vocabulary, and sing or playgames. At both 
the' intermediate and beginning levels, the topics include the 

■ months, seasons, weather, colors, and family, as well as such as- 
pects of daily life in Germany as greetings, patterns of politeness, 
festivals andj holidayK, transportation, invitations and .dates, 

- -sports, let;er-writing, vacation and resort areas, campi;ig, hiking, 
and careers' Troublesome grammar structures are reviewed with 
intensive^ drills, and most lessons are illustrated with overhead 
transparencies. 

The first evening of camp, students learn the steps for the 
— polka w^d Walzertauz^ and sing song^ in German to "break the 
ice." The next eveiiing is spent. on a **polar-bcar walk" through 
the mountains, where students sing Germaii wandenng songs. 
Other evening activities include charades (on topics like Vfamous 
^ movjcs and television shows"), ice-cream socials, German scrab- 
-^blc% gamcs^ in Germaa such, as "Welchc Buchstabe habe ich" for 
' vocabulary review, and games in English, like "Passwo/d," for 
^ relief. There arc frequent Monday, Thursday, or Saturday'Nights 
• at the Movies, parties in honor of -guests or just for fun, folk 
dancing,. and pop-music festivals. There arc evenings set aside for 
^uypptSrs to do what they want — visit each other, d.ance, listen to 
' records*,- read, or play games they brought from home. One eve- 
ning a n^itiye'^ of Switzerland who* makes and repairs violins in 
Seattle gave an hour-long talk on the tools, procedures, and prob- 
lems of his craft and also presented a 'film on the subject. And 
3/toward the end of camp a gala Ahschiedsparty was held and the 
students presented some of the songs, games, and dances they had 
learned during the previous three \wjeks. 

Specii^ activities in 1972 induded a group hike through the 
Alpental ski area, kayaking, and a visit from the German Consul 
and his^ staff. One day during group instruction time a German- 
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born miner spoke to the campers about gold-mining in the area, 
the local geological conditions, and goW-mining equipment used 
by^the early pioneers, then took them on a field trip to the Liberty 
Mines*. The following day, gtoup instruction centered on mining 
ahti the types of minerals in Washington, using the appropriate 
German \waiuilarv, and a field trip was made to the Hyak Rock 
.Museum shortly Acrcafter. Another special activity was an all- 
day, seven-mile hike to Gold Creek in the mountains, where stu- 
dents identilii^^i *more stones and minerals. The recreation director 
stressed survival techniques in the' forest, introducing^ student? to 
the use of equipmc^nt for climbing, trail-marking, and river-cross- 
ing. A eampout one weekend was begun with a vocabulacy lessv/n 
on Camping and Ubernachten at the Bcrghaus, apd t^icn the stu- 
dents went on a two-hour backpack hike to the Wcnatchce -Na- 
tional Forest where they pitched their tents for the night. One 
Sunday was devoted to a picnic with parents and, guests; campers 
and parents learned the fundamentals of Himdbali ai:J Fussball, 
caught up on each others* news, and enjoyed a simple barbecue 
lunch. The campers ijso took a trip to a nearby European candy 
factory and were given a guided tour through the kitchens — and 
free samples — by the German-speaking ol^ncr. Finally, the last ' 
day of camp coincided with the Continental Club'^i)!|er .an Pic- 
nic, where students met with over "500 German-speaking "*ncigh- 
bors." 



ROLES OF STUDENTS, TEACHERS, AND DIRECTORS 

Studcnis are expected to speak German a5 much as possible, 
but they are also permitted fo .speak English during some activities 
*and on their free time. Each participant is assigned to do various 
camp chorjs\ including cooking and cleaning, on a rotating basis, 
and is asked to bring games and reading material to use in his free 
time. Teachers participate in most activities ^vith the campers, live 
with the students, share their chores, and try to make the atmo- 
sphere relaxed. They conduct language instructian sessions and 
supervise ether activities. The camp directors ^arc also camp 
teachers and are responsible for publicity, contact with parents, 
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overall supervision, scheduling, and making arrangements for 
guest speakers, special events* and field trips. The recreation direc- 
tor conducts all weekend outings and provides leadership in a 
variety of other activities when the teachers are not available or 
need a •^breather/* The recreation director is a native speaker of 
German. \^ 

ROLiE OF PAREJslTS AND COMMUNiVy 

Parents of students interested in participating in the tamp are 
sent a description of the program, a release form for their chil- 
dren* and a list of item«y the students should bring. They are in- 
vited to one or two picnic events at camp. Several of the parents 
of the 1972 campers were members of the Continental Club of 
Seattle. The Continental Club of Seattle cooperated in developing 
the program, provides the Berghaus caftip site, and invites the 
campers to attend its German Picnic. The community is also the 
■'vehicle'* for publicizing the program and recruiting students. 

Q 

TRAINING REQUIREMENTS 

All staff members speak German fluently, and thfc teachers 
have had previous experience with different age groups. The camp 
ciirector has had .experience coordinating academic and recre- 
ational activities. 



PROGRAM EVALUATION 

At the end of the camp session, students were asked to fill 
out a questionnaire evaluating their camp experience. They listed 
thqir favorite aspects of the program, in order of preference, as 
^^^imniing, hiking, ffee time, and horseback riding. Their least 
favorite, in ord^ir of negative preference, were separation of boys 
' from girls, classwork, curfew, chores, and "the little kids." The 
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directors drew several conclusions from the students' question- 
naires : 

1. Students prefer individualized instruction over group sessions. 

2. Students do not enjoy a tightly organized camp, but prefer a 
situation in which they can assume a greater share in decision- 
making. 

3. Recreation is the most enjoyable part of any summer camp. 

4. The majority of students enjoyed a mixed -age grouping over 
sharply defined age groups. 

5. The majority of students had few criticisms of the camp. 

6. The majority felt some improvement in their understanding of 
German language and culture.^ Reading and comprehension 
were the areas in which they felt the most progress.. 

7. The vast majority of participants stated they would attend the 
camp were it offered again. In a sense the camp must have 
satisfied their objectives. ^ 

8. The overall evaluation of the camp program was **good," with 
only a small majority of **bad" responses. The majority of 
**bad" responses were about the group classes.^ 

The director notes that ''the statistical validity of this evaluation is 
far from conclusive or decisive" but that the evaluation contains 
useful 'Insights . , . into the nature and organization of the camp." 

FUNDING AND COSTS 

All camp expenses are funded by the student fees, $50 per 
week. Most students stayed for two or three weeks. Expenditures 
for 1972 were: 

' Food $780 
Promotion 41 
Materials 2? 
Transportation 21 
Salaries 830 
Rental Deposit - 100 

The student .fees also covered the rental of the Berghaus at the 
rates of $.75 per night for §tudents who are members of the Con- 
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tincntal Club and $1.50 for non-mcmbcrs. Most instructional 
materials were borrowed from area schools, while most recrea- 
tional material was provided by the Berghaus. 

ad/JlPTability of concept to other places 

Walker states: "Based upon my experiences and observa- 
tions. . . . such an endeavor is awesome in detail, financially 
uncertain, physically and emotionally tiring, and, above all, in- 
tensely satisfying and gratifying for the teachers and participants." 
He makes a number of suggestions for developing a similar pro- 
gram. ( I ) Staff: A camp director should speak the foreign lan- 
guage fluently, have teaching experience in the language, relate 
well to young people, and have either previous camp experience or 
the necessary skills to coordinate academic and recreational activ- 
ities. The teachers should have experience at the pre-secondary 
levels; there should be one teacher for every 10-12 students and a 
recreation director to lead outings and supervise some activities. If 
there is money, a cook and housekeeper could be hired or parent 
volunteers and university students could be recruited to assist in 
chores. (2) Camp site: The camp site should have an atmosphere 
in keeping with the language; easy access to recreational areas; as 
many conveniences as possible; sufficient storage room and freezer 
facilities (since food should 0e bought in bulk); a room large 
enough for all participants to gather at one time; and a central 
location, so that transportation is not difficult to arrange. (3) 
Budget: The budget should provide for salaries, recreational ac- 
tivities, transportation, materials, promotional activities, rent, se- 
curity deposits, and insurance. (4) Affiliation: The director 
suggests that affilihtion be secured with a school district, ethnic 
organization, private industry, oj: other civic group. ^'Publicity, 
advertising, and other promotional considerations are enhanced 
by affiliation. It will also be necessary, if enroUment is slow, to 
purchase much of the necessary materials and food with your own 
funds. Affiliation can help to lessen the financial burden on the 
director if the supporting organization can ^guarantee' funds for 
advance usage. Often civic organizations qw^property which is 
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suitable for camp use." (5) Advertising and Publicity: *if a 
school district is sponsoring the camp, . . . [it] will have the 
necessary facilities/ funds, and mailing lists. Advertising in the 
newspapers of ethnic organizations is highly cfTective. Circulars 
should be colorful and attractive, explaining concisely the major 
pints of the program/' and should be sent to indivjidua! foreign 
language teachers. Professional journals and local newspapers will 
usually carry announcements. (6) Purcija.sing anci Transporta- 
tici: Menus should be prepared in advance, and,, with 25 stu- 
dents, $1000 .should be available for initial expenditures. Buy in 
bulk at wholesale stores and wholesale meatpackerJ. If it is diffi- 
cult to anticipate what youngsters like to eat, the director suggests 
"taking along a mother of a large family to aid yoii in food pur- 
chasing. . . . Plan on a variety in menu selections, as youngsters 
know when they are getting excessive amounts of hot dogs and 
hamburgers." If a teacher at the camp is alFiliated with a school 
district, instructional materials might be available without pur- 
chase or rental costs. There should be a camper, van, or small 
truck for special outings and a car axailable in camp at all times in 
case of emergency. 



AVAILABLE DESCRIPTIONS 

"A Manual for the Operation of a German Language Sum- 
mer Camp," by William Walker and Jytte-Bischofberg^r, is avail- 
able from the contact person. It contains ' many suggt*stions for 
implementing a camp program, details on publicity, staffing, activ- 
ities, methods, and topics, and suggested texts, booklets, pam- 
phlets, and hardware. There is also a log of all activities of the 
1972 German Language Summer Camp. 



CONTACT PERSON 

Jytte BischofbergCj-, 1314 East John Street, Seattle, Washing- 
ton 98102 
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NOTE 

* All quotations arc from William Walker and Jyttc Bischofbergeu 
'*A Manual for the Operation of a German Language Summer Camp" 
(unpublished, 1972). 
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STUDY 
IN 

FOREIGN 
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ABSTRACT 

Guided Individualized Study in Foreign Languages is a program 
of self-Tnstruclion in Garden City High School in Garden City, 
New Ydrk. Using a study guide, students work on their own or in 
small groups with standard texts and tapes and meet on a regular 
and frequent basis with tuto.s who are native speakers of ^he 
language. The director of the program, who doss not speak the 
languages offered, meets with each student once a week to discuss 
the sludcnl*s progress, and several times a year the students are 
given examinations by professors from nearby colleges. Thf an- 
nual cost of the program is approximately $125 per student. 

PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT AND PRESENT STATUS 

Guided Individualized Study in Foreign Languages was 
started through the Critical Language Program, a developmental 
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and coordinating agency for programs of self-instruction in the 
aural-oral skills of critical or neglected languages (Thai, Japanese, 
Chinese, and 22 others). In 1969, the director of the Critical 
I-anguage Program contacted the Garden City School District 
about implementing an experimental program of self-instruction in 
Japanese in the high school. The chairman of the schooPs foreign 
language department was appointed director of the program; he 
recruited students, contacted two Japanese to act as tutors, and 
with the help of the Critical Language Program organized mate- 
rials and contacted a director at the Foreign Service Institute to 
act as an examiner. The cost of the materials and the wages of the 
examiner and tutors were borne by the Critical Language Pro- 
gram, but the school's program director donated his time and 
energy. 

The program began in the fall of 1969 with 12 selected 
students, anj it proved so successful that the Board of Education 
assumed partial and then full funding of the program in- the fol- 
lowing years. In 1972-73, the director included Chinese in the 
program, -hanged the teaching format and the course content rec- 
ommended hy the Critical Language Program so as to include 
reading and writing, and also developed self-instruction programs 
to replace the regular German and Latin programs which were 
•'going under" because of low enrollments. Enough students en- 
rolled in German and Latin at the start of 1972-73, however, to 
support regular classes, and these self-instructional programs have 
not yet been used. At present 1 1 students are enrolled in Japanese 
and five in Chinese. 

TARGET AUDIENCE 

Students in grades 11 and 12 who have had previous lan- 
guage study. An aptitude test is used to help students determine 
their probable success in the program. 

K 

^ _ ' MAJOR GOALS FOR STUDENTS 

To develop proficiency in all four skills— but primarily listen- 
ing and speaking—in Chinese or Japanese. 
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PROJECrCOAL 

To provide courses at iow cost in languages for which there 
is only low student demand. 



STUDENT GROUPING AND^ 
SCHEDULING ARRANGEMENTS 

Students arc expected to work approximately seven and a 
half hours a week in the program; of this time at least one and a 
half hours must be spent in the school itself and one hour more 
must be spent with the tutors in dialogue practice. There are no 
classes per se, but each month students meet with a tutor for eight ^ 
30-minute dialogue practice sessions that may include up to four 
students. 



ORIENTATION 

In the first session of the year, the director distributes a sheet 
of study hints, explains the location of the language lab equipment 
and its use, explains the procedures and requirements of the pro- 
gram, introduces the native . speakers and the students to each 
other, and carefully explains the roles and relationship they could 
most profitably hold with each other. Students examine the texts 
and other materials with the director, who explains some general 
principles of language learning; as the students have already stud- 
ied a language, these explanations are quite simple. The director 
meets with the students weekly throughout the program, and helps 
them overcome any difficulties they may be having. And, espe- 
cially ih the first months, he attends many of the tutorial sessions, 
both to observe student progress and to correct any faulty or 
inefficient leacjoing situations. 

Last year the Japanese examiner, who has worked with simi- 
lar self-instructional programs at the college level, asked each 
student to record one tutorial session on tape and send it to her. 
After listening to the sessions, she recorded critiques on the same 
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tapes and returned them to the students and tutors to help them 
work out the best format for practicing dialogues. 

REPRESENTATIVE CONTENT 

All four language skills are studied; reading and writing of 
Japanese characters is introduced in the second year, and reading 
and writing of Chinese characters is introduced in the sixth month 
of the first year. Basic information on geography, customs, and 
culture is introduced through independent projects in which stu- 
dents use library reference materials, periodicals, and newspapers. 
Alt students in the program are lequired^to enroll in a one-quarter 
j:ourse in Asian Studies offered by the social studies department^ 
anTan extensive '^humanities'' program in the j^chool occasionally 
offers activities of special interest. At least once a year, the direc- 
tor organizes an extracurricular activity or a field trip to Japanese 
or.Chincse restaurants and cultural centers in New York City. 



METHODOLOGY 

The language exercises invofve dialogue memorization and 
various^ pattern drills; the methodological framework of the pro- 
gram itself is primarily self-instruction. The director supervises 
each student's study regime and attends many of the tutorial ses- 
sions, but each student is free, within limits, to structure his own 
work and set his own pace. Grammar is explained in English in 
the textbook, and vocabulary words are spelled in the reman al- 
phabet. Students work either in small groups or alone, as they 
choose, with the texts, tapes, and other materials, and they mem- 
orize dialogues to the ' point of automaticity ' before going into 
the practice dialogue sessions with the tutors. In the dialogue 
practice, the tutor is encouraged to see his role as that of a fellow 
student and friend, rather than teacher. Students are encouraged 
not to rely on the native speaker to teach them the language, but 
rather to use the tutor for practicing, proper intonation, accent, 
and gesture. The tutor is encouraged to use only the standard 
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spoken form of his language, to correct and drill the students, to 
review only previously learned material, and to us^ only the target 
language. The student is told to mimic the native speaker at all 
times, whether sub-vocally or aloud. Occasionally the tutor ex- 
plains points of grammar or talks about his country. The tutor 
assumes a more active role in sessions with second-year Japanese 
students and students in the last half of the first-year Chinese 
course, for he then becomes responsible for helping ^students com- 
plete exercises in their character workbooks and helping them 
make the shift to reading and writing. 



CREDIT, GRADING, AND ARTICULATION 

At the end of each unit, students are given quizzes prepared 
by the tutor and the director, and twice a year arc given oral 
examinations by the examiner. The examiner determines students- 
grades. Students who receive grades of C or lower must do sup- 
plementary work and review the original material until they can 
satisfy the criteria for a B or A; there is a time limit of one quarter 
for this review. Credit is given as in any other course; however, 
some students do not take any credit because of a district policy 
which prohibits students' receiving more than six credits per year. 
Articulation within the program is not a problem, since students 
work on their own or in small groups that work at the same 
pace. 



ROLES OF PROGRAM DIRECTOR AND 
BOARD OF EDUCATION 

The director is also thp chairman of the foreign language 
department, and works only part-time on the program, in addition 
to duties previously described, he transports several of the tutors 
to and from the school, promotes the program in the school and 
district, administers the budget, coordinates all teaching and eval- 
uation, organizes the materials, dra\\^ up tests and duplicates 
tapes with the help of the native speakers, and selects students for 
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the program, ihc board of education has supported the program 
and increased its budget each )car» in spite of the director's insis- 
tencejhat it be the first program to go in case of budget cuts, 

' ^ ft * 

PROGRAM EVALUATION 

Guided Individualized Study in Foreign Languages has not 
undergone extensive evaluation. The attrition rate is low, and the 
students who do drop out usually do so for reasons other than ihc 
program itself (involvement in school piays» etc.). Students arc 
graded on college standards by qualified professors; evaluation by 
the examiners of students and the program have been very favor- 
able, and a good many visitors have gone to see the program on 
their recommendations. 

FUNDING AND COSTS 

Guided Individualized Study in Foreign Languages was 
funded, in the first year, by a $1000 grant from the Critical Lan- 
guage Program. In the second year» the grant was reduced to $500 
and the school district provided onothcr $500. In the third ycar» 
the district assumed total support of the program. In 1972-73» 
the budget for the program was $2000, but not all of this money 
was used. Texts, tapes, and some tape recorders arc provided 
through the program's budget; several students use cassette re- 
corders and tapes they purchase themselves. Tutors arc paid $3 
an hour, and examiners receive $150 annually plus travel ex- 
penses. (The Critical Language Program no longer funds any 
programs. It now is a membership organization that simply de- 
velops, distributes, and coordinates information on self-instruc- 
tion programs in critical languages.) 

ADAPTABILITY OF CONCEPT '^O OTHER PLACES 

At least three high schools have used Guided Individualized 
Study in Foreign Languages as a model for developing their own 
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progran:s. Adaptation of this program might be limited by several 
factors: the degree of interest among capable students; the funds 
available for organization and implementation; the effect on exist- 
ing language programs and department stafling; the availability of 
*»uitable nati\e ,sjK»akers to act as tutors (many native speakers of 
foreign languages are in the U.S. on student visas and by law 
cannot work); and the availability of a qualified examiner (some 
self-instructional programs circumvent this limitation by contract- 
ing with examiners for telephone examinations). 

The Critical Language Program has assembled information 
on tapes and materials in Aniharic, Arabic, Chinese, Danish, 
Dutch, Erse, Modern Greek, Modern Hebrew, Hindi, Hungarian, 
Italian, Japanese, Korean, Norwegian, Persian, Afghan, Polish, 
Portuguese, Russian, Serbo-Croatian, Swahili, Thai, Ukraniart, 
Vietnamese. Yiddish, and Yoruba. In addition the CLP has de- 
veloped a guide for the implementation of programs of self- 
instruction, available from BRIC (ERIC ED^ 792), as well as 
a videotape showing a model tutorial sessiory. Over 1000 students 
in 50 colleges and five high schools are i|ow involved in self- 
instructional language programs established with the help of the 
Critical Language Program. 

One of these high schools, Calasanctius Preparatory School 
in Buffalo, New York, used the format recommended by the Criti- 
cal Language Program for two years in Hindi and Japanese, but 
revised and finall) dropped it. The director and headmaster of the 
school felt that the Calasanctius Prep students, some of whom 
were as young as 1 2, did not have the necessary self-discipline and 
needed a high degree of interaction with a teacher to remain inter- 
ested in their work and the language. Furthermore, the staff felt 
that, as the Critical Language Program approach deals only with 
ori^v-aural skills and does not attempt to introduce culture at all, 
the format limited students to an unacceptable degree in their 
understanding of the language and people. Calasanctius Prep 
therefore dropped its self-instruction programs, and replaced them 
with courses taught by full-time teachers, who also teach other 
subjects, and part-time .paraprofcssionals and teachers. The 
school now offers courses in Arabic, Hindi, Japanese, Hungarian, 
Chinese, Hebrew, French, German, and Spanish. 
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Guided Individualized Study in Foreign Languages ran into 
some^of the sanje, problems with the CLP approach, but adopted 
different soluiigns. ^The self-instructional formal has been re- 
tained, and motivation does not appear to Be a problem; however, 
the Garden City students are a few years older. Reading and 
writing have been introduced through the use of workbooks as 
well as a more active teaching role for the tutors in the later stages 
of the course. In addHmn, culture has been included -through the 
Asian Studies course anu the students' independent research. 



AVAILABLE DESCRIPTIONS 

The Critical Language Program is described in Peter Boyd- 
Bowman, "National Self-Instructional Program in Critical Lan- 
guages." Modem Language Jounwh 56 (1972), 163-67. 



CONTACT PEOPLE 

Daniel N. Perkins, Director,; Guided Individualized Study in 
Foreign Languages, Garden Cityj High School, Rockaway Road, 
Garden Ciiy.^New York 1 1530 (5(16) 747-1800 

Pater Boyd-Bowman, Executive Director, Critical Language 
Program. 209 Crosby Hall, .Stai^ University of New York at Buf- 
falo, Buffalo. New York 14214 (^16) 831-2306 
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ABSTRACT 

... 

During any one class period in the German Learning Center in Live 
Oak High School in Morgan Hill, California. SO.students. from 
beginners to those in their sixth year of German study, may be 
doing as many as 50 different things at the same time.' Live Oak*s- 
program of Individualized German Instruction offers 350 students 
the opportunity to work.^ their owii* rate, to' receive individual 
assistance from a staff of^achers, paraprofessionals. and student 
akJes^and to choose froift over 40 courses designed to develop 
proficiency in the four skills and cover a wide range of interests — 
from basic skill-building, scientific, and commerical German, to 
Qerman drama, philosophy, and speed reading. Advanced stii- 
dc^us may also initiate their own "tailor-made" courses to suit 
their particular interests. Accompanying each course is a gradu- 
ated sequence of teacher-prepared learning activity packets 

i 
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(LAPs) that contain specific performance objectives, 'siep-by-step 
guides for the study of texts and tapes, oral and written drills, and 
guides for testing procedures. At all levels the student is required 
only to report to the learning center at the beginning of his daily 
assigned Ggrnian period and to attend a weekly 40-minute con- 
versation session with four to six students of similar proficiency. 
Beyond that, he is responsible for structuring his own time. He 
may work independently or with a partner, using LAPs and print 
or recorded materials, and asks for teacher assistance and testing 
when necessary. 

PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT AND PRESENT STATUS 

The ^J)gran\. began ^in a more basic form in 1968, when a 
pro-enroUm int of 100 students in -basic German would have 
meant, (our classes at the s;ime level each day for one teacher. To 
avoid this, self-instructional materials were developed by a te^m 
of two teachers, who arranged to have all 100 stuaents assigned to 
one class. After an initial presentation to the entire class, the 
students broke up into eight small groups: two worked in the lab, 
four worked with reading and writing exercises, and the two 
teachers each worked with one of the remaining groups for more 
personal help and oral practice. Each group rotated activities 
every 20 minutes. The following year the degree of individualiza- 
tion was expanded and the format was extended to the entire 
German sequence, "freeing the teachers completely at all levels 
and during every period so that they could spend a maximum 
amount of^ time with individuals and small groups while the mass 
of students worked without direct control."* Students attended the 
German Learning Center in classes of 50, and, except for small 
conversation groups, no other grouping patterns were retained. 
Gerald Logan^ director of .the program, developed a new curricu- 
lum that extends beyond the usual four-year sequence; on his own 
time ai'd with no additional pay, he wrote behavioral objectives, 
learning activity packets, and tests for over 40 different courses ^ 
over a three-year period. Another German teacher built the physi- 
cal environment in the learning center. The program has grown tO 
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include over 350 siudenis in all levels in Live Oak High School 
and two "feeder" junior high sehools, as well hs three teachers^ 
about 20 student aides, and one native German paraprofessional. 
And, in a special introductory course offered in the district's ele- 
mentary schools in 1973, 35J students at the sixth-grade level 
were involved in the program for ten weeks. 

MAJOR GOALS FOR STUDENTS 

'To provide the students with the ability to communicate in 
the second language; to give . . . insight and understanding of the 
people, culture, ;irj civilization" of German-speaking countries; 
to provide students with the opportunity to stucjy at their own 
pace and to concentrate on aspects of the language and subject 
area that most interest them.- 



STUDENT GROUPING AND 
^ SCHEDULING ARRANGEMENTS 

All German courses are available every period every day on 
an individualized basis; students register for **German" and their 
choice of course is determined and recorded in the German de- 
partment. After completing beginning courses, students may take 
two or more courses simultaneously and register for more than 
one German period a day. At their assigned period, students at all 
levels report first to Room I of the German Learning Center for a 
large group vocabulary presentation, and may then remain in 
Room I or go on to Room 2. In Room I, staffed by one teacher 
and several student aides, there are audio-visual materials, pro- 
gress charts, rnd printed material. Students go to' this room for 
testing and tutoring or to study individually and in pairs. In Room 
2 arc two small conversation groups, the department office, a 
German "store," and an "intensive-care" group of students who^- 
opt for a more structured class situation at the beginning level and 
work under the supervi.sion of a student aide. 

Each student is also a.ssigned to one weekly 40-minute con- 
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vcn^ation group of four to six students. These groups arc formed 
according to proficiency level; students can move into iftore ad- 
vanced groups when their progress warrants it. 

METHODOLOGY 

The method is primarily individualized study; behavioral ob- 
jectives are established for each course and the student works at 
his own pace with learning activity packets, tapes, audio-flashcard 
readers, and reference materials. Students take individual tests or 
quizzes, based on the performance objectives, when they choose, 
and may be retested indefinitely until at least 90 percent of the 
material is mastered. About two-thirds of all testing is done orally, 
and all tests are administered by a teacher or a teacher aide. 

At the beginning of each German class period, all students at 
all levels are given five vocabulary words or phrases, presented by 
the teacher over a small loudspeaker with a "cultural** representa- 
tion on a slide projection. Students repeat each word and the 
teacher gives examples of its use in context and asks questions. 
Each week 20 words are learned; on Fridays the words are re- 
viewed in a sound-and-light show accompanied by music. 

In the weekly conversation groups the teacher or teacher aide 
engages students at the first two levels in directed dialogue based 
on 'the vocabulary introduced daily throughout the preceding 
week. Students do not see the dialogue sheets and the accompany- 
ing vocabulary and German keys until they report to the conversa- 
tion session. Dialogues are directed in English in order to mini- 
mize the time spent in problems of listening comprehension; 
emphasis is placed instead on speaking in German. At advanced 
levels there is free rather than directed dialogue, which also incor- 
porates the new vocabulary and may consist of role-playing, retell- 
ing of stories, or discussion of particular themes. 

REPRESENTATIVE CONTENT 
« 

Over 40 courses are offered at five levels. At the Beginning 
level there are courses covering the four skills of basic German. 
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geared toward high school or college entrance credit, a one-semes- 
ter introductory course for students wishTtig to sample the lan- 
guage, conversational German, and a course emphasizing listening 
and reading. At the intermediate level arc^ courses in standard 
college-preparatory German, reading, and vocabulary building. At 
the Lower and High Adv^anced levels there are courses in com- 
mercial ^German, specialized vocabulary building, literature, home 
economics, fine arts, speed reading, cr<:ative writing, history, cur-, 
rent events, scientific German, short stories, and preparation for 
college board examinations. Collef.e-level courses are offered in 
composition, linguistics, philosophy, drama, and in-depth study of 
literature by author br period. Students may initiate their own 
courses, for which teachers design the objectives and evaluation 
-points and recommend materials. 

Some advanced courses and their subject matter are: Every- 
day Life Situations, for students expecting to visit Germany, in- 
volves oral and written work with "computer" sheets, felt-board 
charts, psters, texts, the German store, and taped dramatized 
episodes in such situations as traffic, shopping, family, school, and 
travel; German Philosophy is an introduction to philosophy in 
German followed by the study of Freud, Nietzsche, Ma>x, Ein- 
stein, or others chosen by the student; Children's Literature, "for 
those interested in the world in which the German child is raised,** 
includes selections from nursery rhymes, fairy talcs, and elemen- 
tary school books; Secretarial German covers commercial vocabu- 
lary, typing on German typewriters, filling out orders and forms in 
German, and writing business letters. 

in the directed conversation at the first two levels, practical, 
everyday situations arc simulated in an attempt to put the student 
in positions he would face abroad- For example, students might be 
asked to ha\e a conversation between a salesman and a shopper, 
between a waiter and a restaurant client, or between two friends 
deciding whether to attend a soccer match or a concert. At levels 
beyond the first two, students may play similar roles without cx- 
plicil direction, retell stories they have read or movies they have 
seen, talk about current events or their personal interests, create 
stories, deiycribe pictures, or put themselves in hypothetical situa- 
tions. \ 

The German program also offers several special services. The 
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resource center and some of the stalT are available one hour before 
and after school and at lunch for .students needing extra help or 
time for doing their work. Information and assistance arc pro- 
vided for students wishing to travel or work in Germany. The 
department subscribes to over 15 dilTerent German magazines and 
newspapers, and helps students order their own subscriptions or 
goods from the German mail-order catalogues on display. A Ger- 
man club, open to all students enrolled in German, has organized 
parties, ski trips, a Fasdtingball. and a German band, choir, and 
film festival. The stalT also assists small groups of students inter- 
ested in particular activities, such as German folk dancing, music, 
or lunchtime conversation groups. 

CREDIT AND ARTICULATION 

Credit for German courses is variable and awarded according 
to units of work completed. Each^nit is divided in 16 assign- 
ments, or "hours" of work, consisting of "an amount of work 
determined by the experience of teachers as to what can rca.son- 
ably be expected of the average student if he applies himself dili- 
gently for one hour." Students take quizzes and tests when they 
feel they are ready— quizzes at the completion of an assignment 
and tests at the end of a unit. A student may retake a test or quiz 
indefinitely unti' he achieves at least 90 percent mastery of the 
material, based on the learner objectives. He then goes on to the 
next assignment or unit. When he has completed all units of a 
course, he may begin another course. 

A course may be worth up to ten units of credit. For exanr 
pie, a "semester course" may consist of live units. A student who 
completes four units during one actual school semester receives 
four units of credit toward, graduation and then continues the 
course the next semester, beginning a second course whenever he 
has successfully finished the first. Another student may complete 
the same "».emestcr course" bef ore th e end of the semester and 
begin a new course, earning, forTxample, six units of credit for 
th$r amount of work he completes in one semester^s time. On 
report ciirds. students receive cither an A (for average mastery of 
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95-100 percent) or B (90-^4 pereent). The number of erediis 
earned is also indicated, accompanied by the letters H.S. (units 
that eoiint towards high school graduation) or CP. (courses that 
count toward college admission requirements as well as high 
school graduation). If a student earns no credit at all. he receives 
neither grade nor credit on his report card. 

Courses at the Intermediate level require a beginning course 
as a preret|uisite and courses at the Advanced level require com- 
pletion of certain intermediate courses. There arc also sequences 
of courses, at increasing levels of diHiculty, for students preparing 
for college, for students interested in developing one particular 
skill, or for those desiring to study German literature in increasing 
depth. Students who transfer into the program from other schools 
are given a placement test and advised, on the basis of test results, 
as to what course would be best for them. This advice is not 
binding; a student may choose to begin where he feels most com- 
fortable. 



MATERIALS 

Basic materials are: (1) teacher-prepared text booklets con- 
taining reading selections, directions for readings in outside 
*iourccs, conversation sheets, vocabulary lists, and learning activ- 
ity packets; (2) teacher-prepared cassette tapes; (3) cassette 
recorders; and (4) audio-flashcard readers from Electronics Fu- 
tures, Inc.. These readers use live-by-nine inch cards with strips of 
two-track recording tape at the bottom. A card is inserted into the 
reader, the teacher records an exercise on the master track, and 
students record responses on tl^e second track. The surface of the 
card can be used for a pictorial^ or printed stimulus. 'The advan- 
tage of such a machine lies in the single item drill feature. . . . 
Students can pick the individual drills thay need, ... go through a 
seric<i and put aside the cards on which they make mistakes, then 
feed these through the machine for extra drill.*' The department 
also has a carousel projector, a record player, and several sets of 
earphones. 

For specialized, advanced courses there arc supplementary 
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materials. German books on science, business, linguistics, history, 
philosoph), and liternturt; periodicals for current events; cook- 
books, fashion niaga/ines, and texts for home economics courses 
in German; German typewriters; posters, theater programs, felt- 
board charts, supplies and displays for the German store; and 
"computer" sheets, adapted from a game, in which a light goes on 
when the words are properly matched or questions correctly an- 
swered. 



ROLE OF STUDENTS 

Each student is responsible for structuring his own time, \lc- 
ciding how much work be will complete, and completing it. He 
takes tests when ready ' and does work at home or at school as he 
sees fit. He is obliged to report for roll call and his conversation 
group at the assigned times. He may take more than one German 
course at a time. 



ROLES OF TE.ACHERS, TEACHER AIDES, 
AND RARAPROFESSIONALS 

Teachers counsel students in their choice of courses. They 
give audio-visual presentations of new vocabulary at the beginning 
of each class period, and for the remainder of class time attend to 
indivitlual problems nnd administer individual tests and quizzes. 
Teachers are prepared/ to assist students at all levels of study 
during an) one period. One teacher conducts a conversation group 
each period. Be)oiid' these specific responsibilities, each teacher 
helps maintain a smooth flow in the activities of the class and 
individuals, tr\ing to keep each student interested and foreseeing 
possible trouble or friction spots. Teacher aides are advanced 
, students who have taken, with teacher permission, a special course 
traiiiiug them in administering tests, keeping records, tutoring, and 
conducting conversation groups. In some )ears there have been as 
manv as 25 aides One native German speaker works three full 
da)s a week ni the German program. She corrects written tests. 
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gives oral tests, helps students, leads conversation groups, assem- 
bles materials, records some tapes, and makes presentations to 
advanced conversation groups. 

ROLE OF PROGRAM DIRECTOR 

The program director establishes goals and objectives for the 
program, writes learning activity packets and tests, develops new 
courses, assigns teachers and aides to specific duties, groups stu- 
dents for conversation, leads advanced conversation groups, 
makes slide presentations, meets visitors and explains the pro- 
gram, handles the program's budget, gives periodic pep talks to 
students, and advises the German club. 



PROGRAM EVALUATION 

Enrollment in beginning German increased by 35*,';, from 
1968 to 1971. The number of students choosing to continue into 
the fourth year of German study tripled between 1968 and 1971. 
The school's Spanish department, suffering a 50**o decline in en- 
rollment over this same three-year period, began a similar pro- 
gram of individualization in 1971-72; since then, enrollment in 
Spanish has increased and enrollment in German has stabilized. 

Most ' evaluations of student progress have been criterion- 
referenced tests constructed locally to lest the program's perfor- 
mance objectives. Standardized tests with national norms have 
been considered inappropriate. Members of the department agree 
that students* skills in German are steadily improving and arc 
superior to what they were in general four years ago. Another 
indication of student success has been the average number of units 
of work completed by students each year within the criteria of 90 
to 100 percent mastery : 

1969- 70 6.5 units 

1970- 71 7.9 mits 

1971- 72 8.4 units 
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In 1970-71 Howard Allman and Robert Morrcy conducted 
a survey of student attitudes toward individualized inV""Clion. 
Twelve hundred students in five northern California high .ools, 
including over 200 in Live Oak's German program, particij ated in 
the survey. The results, published in the proceedings of the 1971 
Stanford Conference on Individualized Foreign Language Instruc- 
tion, indicated that individualization was preferred by a majority 
of students who had been in both individualized and non-individu- 
alized programs. The features they most liked were self-pacing, 
the opprtunity to study certain aspects of the language or culture 
in depth, the chance to retake tests, and increased classroom free- 
dom. All of these are major features of the Live Oak program. 
Students identified as problems their own lack of self-discipline, 
the lack of suitable materials (particularly for oral work), and the 
pressure to complete a certain amount of work within a certain 
amount of time. The Live Oak prograiji has eliminated this latter 
form of pressure entirely, has developed extensive materials for 
oral and written work, and has initiated a procedure of periodic 
pe^ talks to help students persevere in the self-discipline necessary 
to work steadily on their own. 



FUNDING AND COSTS 

The program is financed through the regular school budget 
allowance for each department, approximately $4 per pupil per 
year for bu«,.w and other materials. For 250 pupils enrolled in 
German, the acpartment wouW be given $ 1000 for the year. 

Tapes, text booklets, and learning activity packets arc locally 
prepared. The only cost is the paper and tapes on which they arc 
produced. There is no cost allowance for the time teachers spend 
in preparing these materials or de^^eloping the curriculum. German 
typewriters used in the commercial German course were donated 
to the program. German books and reference works have been 
contributed by the director or purchased by the school over a 
period of many years;. the director estimates their total worth at 
S500. Other specific costs are: 
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4 aiidio-flashcard readers $1000 

3 cassette tape recorders 90 

Computer sheets .3 

Periodicals 150 

Slide projector 150 



ADAPTABiLI l Y OF CONCEPT TO OI HER PLACES' 

Considerations in adapting the Live Oak concept of individ- 
ualiiied instruction would be: (1 ) the availability of personnel for 
developing curriculum and writing LAPs (at Live Oak this was 
done by the department chairman, working without released time 
*^r linancial compensation); (2) classroom space and material 
resources to accommodate large numbers of students working 
independently at one time; (3) the availability of enough ad- 
vanced students and or niitive speakers to permit a high propor- 
tion of tutorial contact and frequent individual testing; (4) admin- 
istrative support for a variable credit system based on portions of 
courses completed; (5) individual teachers' ability to direct arid 
manage large groups of students working independently. No spe- 
cial scheduling is required, as students, can take any German 
course whenever their schedules are open. Use of student aides 
makes individualization possible for large numbcis of students 
with limited professional staff. Types of audio-visual materials 
texts, and courses offered can be adjusted to correspond to avail- 
able resources and .student interests. The program could be ap- 
plied to any language. 



AVAILABLE DESCRIPTIONS 

Gerald Logan, "Curricula for Individualizing Instruction," in 
Britannica Review of Foreign Language Education, Vt)l. II, ed. 
Dale Lange (Chicago: Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc., 1970). 
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CONTACT PERSON 

Gerald Logan, Chairman, Foreign Language Department, 
Live Oak High School, Box 827, Morgan Hill, California 95037 
(408) 779-3151 

NOTES * 

> Personal communication to the survey staff. 

- Unless Otherwise indicated, all other quotations are from "1972- 
73 German Curriculum Guide and Catalogue of Courses" (Morgan 
Hill, California: Live Oak High School, 1972). 




INDIVIDUALIZED 
INSTRUCTION 
IN 

FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES 



ABSTRACT 

The program of Individualized Instruction'' in Foreign Languages 
in West Bend, Wisconsin involves more than 900 students at all 
levels of foreign language study in the district's two junior and two 
senior high schools. A differentiated staff of 15 teachers, teaching 
interns, paraprofessionals, arid native-speaker aides is the key to a 
ten-to-one student-teacher ratio allowing for frequent individual 
tutoring and testing. An extensive group phase at the first level of 
Spanish, French, or German that introduces students to the basic 
features of the target language and the methods of individual 
study leads into a program of nongraded "continuous progress." 
Locally-prepared "unipacs" that accompany the A-LM text series 
provide explicit performance objectives, directions, and exercises 
for each concept, replacing the usual teacher presentation; and 
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studtMiK receive their initial practice by working individually with 
tape and cassette recordings of all dialogues, drills, and pronuncia- 
tion exercises. The teacher acts as a guide, diagnostician, and 
supervisor, clarifying and reinforcing what has been learned 
through the texts and tapes. A checklist in each unipac provides a 
sequence of activities, both required and optional, that lead to the^ 
attainment of the stated goals, and students are checked at the end 
of each "step" before moving on to the next unit division. &veral 
• different activity groupings, options in the materials used, and a 
system of evaluation based on mastery of skills have enabled the 
West Bend program to attract and satisfy students of varied abili- 
ties and learning styles. 

^OGRAM DEVELOPMENT AND PRESENT STATUS 

Individualization at West Bend began in* 1968 as a pilot 
program, initiated by the district's foreign language teachers and 
funded by a Title III grant, as an attempt to solve some common 
and critical problems in foreign language instruction. Enrollment 
was dropping sharply after the first two levels, students at all 
levels were frustrated by having to learn a language at a predeter- 
mined and uniform rate, and those who were not considered "col- 
lege-bound'' generally avoided foreign languages altogether. The 
West Bend teachers hoped to create a program that would provide 
realistic individual goals and stimulation for students of all abili- 
ties, offer maximum (lexibility of scheduling, and measure prog- 
ress in language learning on the basis of mastery of skills rather 
than on time spent in class. The program began with first-level 
Spanish students in three schools: 33 in graJe 7, 40 in grade 9, • 
and 32 in senior high school. The original staff of two teachers 
,^was increased to include two intern teachers, two teacher aides 
from the Amity Institute, and a fulTTime secretary; this staff also<. 
taught 170 non-project students. (Adding five non-certilied mem- 
bers to the staff cost only S4800 more than would have been 
needed to add just one certified first-year teacher.) It was hoped 
that the school would begin a system of modular scheduling, but 
this proved impossible. 
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An introductory phase kept students at cacji grade level 
grouped together for background work in proiiundation an ! nudio- 
comprehension skills and trainin^g in the procedures needed for 
individualized study. The seventh-graders completed four units in 
18 weeks as u group, the ninth-gnJers completed the same num- 
ber of units in 10 weeks* and the senior high students worlced 
through three units in five weeks. At the end of each introductory 
phase, 'the continuous progress phase was begun. Students were 
given the option of working (I) independently with the unipac 
aetivirtes, remedial or enrichment exercises; (2) in small ^groups 
directed by a staff member for conversation practice; (3) in large 
groups for cultural presentations and work in the language labora- 
tory; (4) in one-to-one contact vyjih a staff member for testing, 
tutoring, and informal drills and conversatipn; and (51 in inde- 
' pendent group study, in which students chose informally to^ woric 
in pdirs or small groups, quizzing and; helping one another. Somp 
students chose to study completely independently with ^texts, cas- 
sette and tape recordings, records, and slides, while others avoided 
the individual use of audio-visual equipment and worked almost 
exclusively with staff members and fellow students. §tudents were 
given as much time as needed to master each unit or subunit. 

The following year' the same students began in full-grou^ 
work, but by the end of the Second wfcck all students were ready to 
return to the continuous progress -fotoat. Since flexible scheduling 
,was still not used, all classes were scheduled into 55-minute peri- 
ods, as ihey had been the previous year; some flexibility of move- 
ment was possible, however, within the language room and avail- 
able study areas, Mcanwliile, the new level % group in Spanish 
began its initiation into individualized study, and by the spring of 
1970 all first- and second-year Spanish students, as well a*; all first- 
j^ar French and German students, were in the continuous prog- 
ress program, .and new school facilities made modular scheduling' 
possible. Funds were grante'd through Title III for program expan-- 
siop through the third year, but, after that, funding was assumed 
entii^ely by the local school district. At present, alMevels of all 
three languages "arv involved in the individualized continuous 
progress program. * ^ ^ * 
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^- f * ' TARGET AUDIENCE 

► ' ^'^^^ 

'.y;/ ^dcnts of all abilities, grades 7-12, in the West Bend Joint 
Schy|l ^'^fe ^ in six years of language study in French, 
\ C|<*Vftaii, ana%panish. 

GOALS FOR STUDENTS 

To develop proficiency in the . four skills of the target lan- 
guage; to gain some understanding of the related foreign cultures; 
^ to 'develop the attitudes and self-discipline needed to work inde- 
pende^y; to enjoy and desire to continue the study of a foreign 
langu'age bcj^ond the usual two years. j , ^. 



STUDENT GROUPING AND 
* SCHEDULING ARRANGEMENTS 

The West Bend schools now operate on a schedule of 21 20- 
minute modules each day in a six-day cycle. First-level language 
students meet for two modules daily, while from level II on, stu- 
dents meet for three modules every other day. One additional 
three-module block per cycle is devoted to cultural presentations, 
talks by native speakers, and films; attendance at these sessions is 
optional. Beyond the beginning level, students at all levels in one 
language are mixed in any one class period and no' grade distinc- 
tions are made. Conversation sessions are scheduled for each stu- 
dent for one module each week, usually during the regulariy 
scheduled study time. 



METHODOLOGY AND REPRESENTATIVE CONTENT , 

At present, courses center around the A-LM series, first edi- 
tion in Spanish and second edition in French and German (Har- 
court. Brace, Jovanovich),, and are dividecl into units, which, in 
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turn, arc divided into subunits focusing on specific concepts. For 
each unit there is a unipac with a checklist identifying the basic 
unit objectives, the level of proficiency the student is expected to 
achieve, pretest exercises that permit the student to evaluate his 
own progress before tuking a quiz or unit test, and exercises to ' 
supplement the A-LM materials. Activities for the unit are listed 
on the right side of the checklist; on the left are two columns, the 
first referring to work that niiust be checked by a staff member, the 
second to work that can be completed without supervision. The 
checklist might direct students to road certain selections, work on 
a structure drill in the lab, complete a written exercise using cer- 
tain conjugations or vocabulary, or listen to a taped narration. In 
one unit there may be 3Q activities listed, of which the student is 
required to do only ten, and these mast be checked by a teacher. 
From the 20 others the student is free to select those he fqels will 
help him attain the unit objectives; he may decide to do only iwo 
or afl 20. When the student feels he is ready, and when his pretest\ 
assures him he is, he asks to take a subunit qui/ or unit test from a 
staff member. The tests, oral or written (and more frequently 
both), are based directly on the objectives; the checklist gives 
explicit instructions, indicating that for a qui/., for example, the 
teaeher/'will dictate a paragraph and you will be expected to write 
it exactly as it appears in your 'book." Meanwhile, the teacher's 
own checklist provides instructions for giving dictation and spe- 
cific criteria for evaluating each quiz exercise. If the student meets 
the success criterion (generally 90 percent or better), he may go 
on to the next subunit or unit. If he fails, he and the teacher 
decide which exercises he should repeat or which supplementary 
exercises he *should do, and the stildent re-takes the test when he 
and the teacher agree he is ready. ' . 

Students may work alpne^ in pairs, "or in small groups of 
thre^ or four, as they choose, more advanced students very often 
choose to help those at the interniediate stage. The teacher is 
always available for consultation, and ''roams" the classroom, 
talking "with xStudents informally, identifying errors, offering en- 
couragement, or giving tests. After the first year of language study, 
classroom instructions and all teacher-student communication are 
in the target language. It has been observed, however, that student- 
to-student exchanges are frequently in English.^ In general, begin- 
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ning students arc restricted to work in the unipacs and A-LM text, 
and their classes are frequentlv conducted in a more structured 
way. While more advanced students work with unipacs and texts, 
they may also choose areas for individual readings. There are no 
**miai-courses" or specialized courses per se; courses are simply 
.labeled "Intermediate"' or "Advanced.*' In advanced Spanish, for 
example, a .student might choose to concentrate on Latin Ameri- 
can history or Spanish poetry. In French, students might do some 
reading and experimenting in French cuisine. 

In one module per cycle, students arc temporarily grouped 
for conversation sessions. The assignment to groups is done 
quickly and informally; a member of the staff goes from student to 
student, sees which units each has completed, and assembles 
about 12 .students at about the same unit> Topics of conversation 
vary and depend to a large extent on the unit recently completed. 
Generall) students know the topic beforehand and arc prepared to 
speak on it. For example, beginning students who have just fin- 
ished a unit related to the family will discuss their own families 
during the conversation module; more advanced students might 
share their opinions on a selection from Don Quixote. 



FACILITIES AND MATERIALS 

The foreign language classrooms are equipped with movable 
curtains, tables, and chairs, and are easily divided into sections for 
difTerent activities. There are language laboratories in both high 
schools; the original central console units wei^e dismantled and 
replaced by individual booths, each equipped with cassette and 
reel-to-reel tape recorders and a record player with headset. The 
laboratory also has an "audio notebook/* a 22-channel battery- 
powered tape recorder with headset and microphone which holds 
22 15-minute programs stored on one-inch tape, on which .stu- 
dents may record and play back their own voices. Multiple copies 
of all commercially prepared tapes for the A-LM series are avail- 
able, as well as supplementary grammar and pronunciation exer- 
cises, prepared on tape by the teaching staff, which form part of 
the unipac activities. There are also a cassette duplicator lo convert 
programs from open reel to cassettes, portable cassette recorders, 
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a library of records which students may sign out to use in school 
oral home, and supplementary print and visual materials. A full- 
time lab aide is responsible for copying, filing, and supervision. 
There is free movement between elassrooms and the language 
laboratory, and the student schedules his own time in the lab. 

The unipaes were prepared locally by the teaching staff, and 
are now being expanded in order to phase out the A-LM texts 
completely. The new materials will include not only exercises, 
readings, and explanations like those found in the textbooks (but 
put in a sequence better suited to tne program goals), but also 
many additional eultur^il materials and sections geared specifically 
to conversation sessions. 




_ CREDIT, GRADING. AND ARTICULATION 

Students receive traditional letter grades based on the results 
of A'LM unit tests and criterion-referenced tests prepared by the 
teachers. A student must get a C before moving on to the next 
unit. The number of units completed does not influence a grade 
unless a "faster" student does significantly less work than he 
could. A slow student, however, doing 'he same amount of work 
yet working to his ability, may get an ^. Progress is recorded on 
weekly individual progress forms, unit progress charts, and a unit 
progress wall chart for the entire class, on which names are not 
identified. Students receive one credit for each year of study, re- 
gardless of the number of units completed, as long as passing 
«:ades are received. 

Articulation from junior to senior high .school is accom- 
plishcti by the use of the same text series and materials and the 
ovcrlappng of teaching stafT in both. Students who begin continu- 
ous progrelHi language study in junior high simply pick up where 
they left off \vHen entering senior high. 

ROLES OFNTEACHERS, INTERN TEACHERS, 
ANDNPARAPROFESSIONALS 

Teachers help studet\ts on a one-to-one ba.sis, administer 
tests and t|ui/7es, assess stiuJent progress, prepare appropriate 
remedial or enrichment work, and aet as general consultants. They 
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engage students in informal dialogues whenever possible. There is 
a total of .^ix certified teachers in the three languages. Two intern 
teachers in each language work each semester as part of the Wis- 
consin Improvement Program based at the University of Wiscon- 
sin at Madison. They are responsible for working in all learning 
situations, administering tests, and using audio-visual equipment. 
Some intern teachers are native speakers; in the past there^have 
been interns from Cuba, Colombia, and Nicaragua. For the first 
two years, two native-speaker tea* her aides in each language 
worked in the program through the Amity Institute. Aides are now 
found from other sources and are sometimes not native speakers. 
Those who are native speakers spend most of their time tutoring 
and presenting cultural materials. All the aides share the duties 
of the intern teachers and supervise in the lab. 

ROLES OF PROGRAM SECRETARIES 
AND DIRECTOR 

r 

Program secretaries act as laboratorv aides, keep progress 
records and charts, prepare all mimeographed material, reproduce 
tapes, and maintain files. There is one foreign language secretary 
in each of the three schools. The program director is responsible 
for the management and supervision of the program and person- 
nel, for curriculum planning and writing, for the placement and 
selection of paraprofessionals, and for the selection of equipment 
and materials. He is also a teacher of Spanish at the high school 
level. 

ROLE OF CONSULTANTS 

Foreign language consultants were employed during the proj- 
ect stage of the program to help develop materials, make recom- 
mendations for methods and organization, and conduct evaluation. 

TRAINING REQUIREMENTS 

The first year, the staff members participated in a summer 
inservice training session in individualized instruction. Since then, 
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a brief progranr of preservicc training acquaints new staff mem- 
bers with materials, procedures, and program philosophy, and in- 
-service training is carried out on an unscheduled basis, as needed. 

FUNDING AND COSTS 

During the first year of the program,. 1968-69, a federal 
grant of S27,445 under the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act, Title in, covered additional staff costs, equipment, and mate- 
rials, payments to consultants, and reimbursement to staff m(5m- 
bers for summer inservice education. A second Title III grant for 
$47,520 funded the expansion of the program through the second 
year. Since September 1970, the program, including the current 
expansion of materials, has been funded by the schopi district 
itself. In the fourth year, all major costs for equipment^ materials, 
and program development had been incurred, the total foreign 
language program was nongraded, and the per pupil cQsl for the 
language program had dropped from approximately $170 the first 
year to $77. Teachers are currently paid on an hourly basis for 
materials development. 

PROGRAM EVALUATION 

During the first two years, an extensive battery of proficiency 
tests, attitude and self-concept surveys, and observations by out- 
side ivestigators was carried out Only a sampling of the test 
results can be given here. Complete results can be found in the 
End-of-Project Report, written by Frank Grittner.^' All data and 
conclusions that follow are taken from this investigator's report 
unless otherwise indicated. 

Attrition studies showed that for project lasses the dropout 
rate from the first to second year was 14%, as compared to 24% 
in previous years. From the second to third year, the rate dropped 
dramatically from the usual 65%> to 38%. After the project's first 
two years, enrollments in the district's Spanish program increased, 
in contrast to the falling enrollments throughout the country at 
that time. Seventy-five percent of the students at the end of the 
first year of the project and 85% at the end of the second year 
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said the) woiikl prefer to continue in the individuali/ed program 
rather thun return to lockstcp instruction. 

Student achievement was measured by the A form of the 
Pimsleur tests in reading and listening eomprehension at the end 
of the lirst year and the C form at the end 'of the second. Although 
the project students completed, on the average, less than half the 
first-level course of study by the end of the first year, the mean 
pereenlile scores for all three groups were at or near the fiftieth 
percentile in both skills. Ii^the distribution of scores on the ninc- 
'point stanine scale. 12*';, of the project students fell into the 
••poor" and "below average" categories in listening comprehen- 
sion, as compared with 23* ;, of the norm group, but only W'/o of 
the project group scored in the *'above average'' to "superior" 
range, as compared to 23'*^ of the ..norm group. This left in 
the three middle stanines designated "average." Scores in reading 
comprehension were similarly distributed, with HT'o in the ••aver- 
ago* stanines. 

At the end of the second year, the stanine distribution of 
listening scores ran fairly close to that of the norm group^ with a 
slight tendency toward the low-achievement end. In reading com- 
prehension^ there was a "distinct shift" toward the lower end in 
stanine scores; the '^average** range scores dropped to 52";^, with 
38''o in the "poor" to ''beiow average" ranges. The investigator 
notes that the tendency toward lower reading achievement scores 
by the end of the second year might be a result, in part, of the 
reduced dropout rate: ''it appears reasonable to suspect that the 
students who tend to score at the low end of standardized tests 
are the same students who would have been eliminated from a 
traditional program long before the end of the school year." 

On the basis of local achievement standards, using a final 
exam that had been given to a high school group taught the previ- 
ous year by the same teacher with the same materials in lockstcp 
fashion, the senior high pioject students scored slightly higher 
than the non-project students. The invcstigat<j>r concluded that 
under lilt condition^ of individualized study, the mean achieve- 
ment of the project students at the end of the first year was com- 
parable to the achievement of traditionally-taught students, as 
measured by conventional testing procedures, 
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One major project objective was to change from a program 
based on time criteria to one based on perfornianee criteria. This 
objectixe "appears to have been fulfilled, as evidenced by the wide 
variet) in the number of units completed. . . . Not only had many 
of the students in the original pilot group progressed more than 
twice as fast as their fellow students, but . . . [some] students in 
the new tir.st-year group had overtaken students in the original 
group . . . Four students completed the etjuivalent of three years' 
work by the end of the second )ear." StalT members felt, however, 
that many of the low-achieving students might be taking unfair 
advantage of the freedom allowed b) the program. One ''remedy'' 
for this situation would have been^to recjuire that students com- 
plete a minimum amount of work before receiving credit, but this 
seemed to run counter to the purpose of the program. It was 
decided instead to measure success or failure by taking both apti- 
'tude. as measured b) the Pinisleur Aptitude Battery, and actual 
achicNcnient into account. Students who performed significantly 
below their ability level would be evaluated accordingly. 

Another problem was that high-achieving students tended to 
monopolize str.lT time because they were more often ready for 
testing. The "slower" students tended, therefore, to receive less 
personal attention from the stafT.« who were kept bus) with testing, 
prescribing remedi.il activities, and recording grades. In the third 
year of the piograni this .situation was improved by the completion 
of a new high school and the introduction of modular scheduling, 
which made it possible to schedule faster students into the teach- 
ers' open hours and avoid the pile-up of students during the regu- 
lar study periods. 

The investigator notes that a general lack of correlation 
between I.O. and student achievement stic » suggests that, under 
these conditions of individualization, foreign i.*iiguage achievement 
is not a function of I Q. "i^s it is conventionally measured."" One 
student had an ,1.0. of 97, but he completed three years of work in 
two years and scored in the upper quartile on all tests. The inves- 
tigator suggests that "the bright student is not necessarily a better 
potential student of language but merely . . . more capable of 
surviving academically when the instructional pace ... style . 
and content arc externally Imposed. The results of the study fur- 
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thcr suggest that I.O. is not a good criterion for placing students 
into individualized foreign language programs or for excluding 
them from such programs." 

Among the various attitude surveys administcicd was the 
"Critical Incident Technicjue/' which studied student attitudes to- 
ward teacher-pupil and peer-group relationships, methodology, 
administrative factors, and satisfaction in accomplishment. This 
survey was given to both project and non-project students, the 
latter working with the same materials and general audiolingual 
approach but in lockstep fashion. Some project students felt that 
teachers often pressured them to speed up even though they were 
told to go at their own rate,^ but negative comments about the 
teacher as '^authority figure" diii not turn up. Comments about the 
lack of personal help were found only in the non-project classes. 
Project students, in naming "good fc.tures" of the individualized 
.program, referred most often to matters related to methodology; 
they felt the approach reduced psychological pressures and im- 
proved overall performance. Many saw the approach as being 
adapted to their individual characteristics ('i'm dumb and I like 
working slow." "You get a second chance."). Many project stu- 
dent.s felt that there were too many tests and that they often had to 
wait too long to take tests for which they were ready. But negative 
factors cited by non-project students were much more specific and 
numerous. Even though both groups were using audiolingual 
methods and materials, only the non-project group cited specific 
audiolingual techniques as being negative and frustrating, or were 
disappointed about their grides or the manner in which tests 
showed their achievement. 

The investigator concluded that "the feasibility of establish- 
ing a continuous progress, nongraded foreign language program 
within a traditionally-scheduled junior or seniot high school has 
been uemonstrated by the West Bend project. That is, it appears 
that a majority of students are capable ... of detei mining their 
own instructional pace and learning style within a clearly-defined 
body of content without adversely affecting language achieve- 
ment." 

In a comparative study of three successful programs of indi- 
vidualization, Jean-Pierre Berwald noted that "the West Bend stu- 
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dents indicated greater satisfaction with their program" than did 
students in the others.* In the Foreign Language Attitude Ques- 
tionnaire, administered in conjunction with this study in 1970, 
only 9*\, of the West Bend students said that they found the study 
of foreign language "not enjoyable" only U^'o said they could 
have accomplished more if instruction had been organized in a 
different way, and 90*V or ;norc of all students were satisfied with 
the type of skills taught, the textbooks, the use of the language 
lab, the homework, the teacher's helpfulness, and the amount of 
time allotted for study. 



ADAPTABILITY OF CONCEPT TO OTHER PLACES 

The writer of the end-of-project report notes several factors 
to consider in establishing a district-wide program of nongraded 
continuous progress. ( 1 ) At West Bend the program was initiated 
by the teaching staff, and it is recommended that any similar 
program "permit a high level of decision-making on the part of the 
__sj5ff members." (2) In a program that demands individual testing 
at each step of the learning process, it is doubtful whether^success 
can be achieved by one teacher working alone with the usual class 
load, it appears that a pupil-staff ratio of approximately ten' to 
one is manageable from the standpoint of avoiding a pile-up of 
students who demand tp be tested.' (3) To provide this ratio at 
reasonable cost, it is suggested that nailve-speaker aides, teacher 
interns, and puraprofessionals be employed. (4) * Even^ with the 
use of lower-cost staff members, there is a strong c|uestion regard- 
ing the ability or willingness of most school districts to fund a 
program which is expensive to implement and, perhaps, to su.s- 
tain." Once the program has been n )ngraded, students in the sec- 
ond through sixth level can be scheduled together, and the prob 
lem of • justifying ' small classes no longer exists. By the fourth 
year of the West Bend program, when the entire sequence had 
been nongraded and all major expenditures bad been made, the 
per pupil expenditure was reduced by more than one-half. (5) 
Finally, "successful implementation . . . ret|uires tha' staff mem- 
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bers accept the role of diagnostician and evaluator in place of the 
traJ'tional teaching roles."* 

Be.wald notes that by making all step-by-step evaluation self- 
testing, with self-tests, built into the unipac sequence as in a pro- 
gram at McCluer-High School in Florissant, Missouri, the teacher 
is relieved of continuous testing and **secretariar' duties/' In the 
MeCluer program, the instructor is more completely free to cir- 
culate and offer help, and the "entire classroom operation can be 
controlled and directed by one person." Teachers and intern 
teachers have class loads of 20-25 each, while paraprofessional 
aides are employed only in the language laboratory. Students work 
in groups of four or five, rather than individually or in pairs, and 
the self-tests are used only for students to gauge their own prog- 
ress rather than for grades. "If students failed tests, they were still 
permittc' :o continue their work since they were sure to cover the 
same material in other contexts — so, mastery was not an issue. It 
was during the Iperiodic] performance *check-outs' that students 
were asked to recite dialogues, pse questions to each other, take 
dictation, and do a variety of activities for a grade? Each instruc- 
tor in the program was free to assign grades in his own way." As 
in West Bend, the language lab is used to provide students with 
basic information, andthe student is free to decide how much time 
he must .spend in it. 



AVAILABLE DESCRIPTIONS 

A 137-page summary of the objectives, procedures, and eval- 
uatio,! for the first two years of the program, the proposals for the 
third jear, and extensive samples of instructional materials used in 
German, French, and Spanish in the Wesf^Bend program is avail- 
able from ERIC (ERIC ED 047 574).(a videota: , "Student 
Reaction to Individualization," produced at West Bend, is avail- 
able from the contact person. A short description of the initial 
program proposals can be found in *'Nongraded Foreign Language 
Classrooms," Foreign Language Annals, 2 (1969), 343-47. Fi- 
nally, Fred LaLeike and Frank Grittner are preparing a book on 
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individualization, based on the West Bend program, that will be 
published by the National Textbook Company. 



CONTACr PERSON 

Fred LaLcike, West Bend Joint School District No. I, 1305 
East Decorah Road, We.t Bend, Wisconsin 53095 (414) 338- 
0661 

NorE.s 

' Jean-Picrre Berwald. "Three Innovative Programs: Comparisons 
and Conclusions.*' to appear in t'orvi^n L(in}^u(i}^c Annais, vol, 7.. 

- Frank Grittner, "Individualized Foreign Language Program/' 
End-of-Project Report (Madison: Department of Public Instruction, 
1972). 

Berwald. "Three Innovative Programs." 
^Cirittner, individualized Foreign Language Program." 
Berwald, "Three Innovative Programs.'* 
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*A3STRACT 

In Brooklyn, New York individualized, continuous progress is not 
jusi an experiment in a foreign language department, but the phi- 
losophy of a whole school. In John Dewey High School every 
subject area has created performance objectives, and independent 
study programs and has its own resource center and classroom 
complex. Abolition of grade levels, a system of evaluation based 
on mastery of skills* and flexibility of scheduling in terms of both 
the school year and the school day are just some of the features 
that allow students to follow the course of study most suited to 
their needs and interests at the rate most suited to their abilities. 

PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT AND PRESENT STATUS 

John Dewey High .School first w>ened in September 1969. A 
group of high school principals had been commissioned by the 
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New Yqrk City Board 'of Education to plan an experimental 
school that *'would provide young people with an education to 
meet the challenges of modern life."* The guiding principle of 
their plan was that "every student should be required to achieve a . 
reasonable mastery of an area of knowledge before he may ad- 
vancc*'; the two "cornerstones" of thi^ plan were independent 
study and individual progress. By abolishing grade levels, the five- - 
pcriod-per-week lockstep pattern, and traditional letter or numeri- 
cal grades, it was hoped to encourage acceleration and enrich- 
ment, to reduce the penalty of failure, and to enable students to 
advance at their own rates. Some studems can graduate in two or ' 
three years, others in the usual four, and others in a longer oeriod 
of time.. The school year was divided into five seven-week cycles, 
with curriculum and scheduling changr^ each cycle, and the day 
was divided into 20-niinute modules, enabling students to take a 
wider variety of courses and have ample "sclf-d' _;ed" indepen- 
dent study time. In addition, provisions were made for instruction 
in practical arts for college-bound as well as work-oriented stu- 
dents, and extra-class activities were incorporated into the curricu- 
lum by lengthening the school day to eight hours. Each subject area 
was assigned a resource center containing reference materials, 
audio-visual aids, study carr.cls, and, in the case of foreign lan- 
guages, a language laboratory. Each of these ^'.w.jllite libraries" is 
surt-oundcd by five classrooms, and movable walls of folding wood 
panels permit classes to be enlarged or brole«n up into smali groups. 
Students can use their independent study limoio go to the resource ^ 
center and receive assistance from a teacher or paraprofessional, 
do homework, or explore the available materials on their owrt. 

In 1969 there were 1000 students in the school; another 
1000 were added each ycaf for the next two years, bringing en- 
rollment to its maximum of 3000. All 3000 students take at least - 
one level of foreign lang'iage. In 1972-73 there were over 1900 
students enrolled in programs in French, German, Hebrew, Ital- 
ian, and Spanish at five levels of study; and there arc Indepe^ident 
Study programs in Latin and Russian, languages that are not of- 
fered as classes because of low student demand. The department 
has a total of 1 6 foreign language teachers. 

\ 
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TARGET AUDIENCE 

■ All students who attend the school are given a foreign lan- 
guage for at least one level. If a student has opted to take no 
Tanguagc and fiis reading score is poOf, he is placed in a pre-level I 
conversation course. ' 



. STUDENT GROUPING AND 
SCHEDULING ARRANGEMENTS 

- iThe school year .is divided into five seven-week cycles, with 
an optional sijcth cycle during the summer, and students and 
teachers have new program^ each cycle. The eight-hour day is 
divided into 22 ^-minute modutes; language classes are generally 
scheduled for a combination of two consecutive modules twice a 
week* and three, consecutive modules twice a week. Each dass is 
also scheduled' into the language laboratory ^at least once every 
two weeks. The school-wide scheduling configuration provides for 
a regular pattern of independent study time, during which stuilents 
can establish meeting times with teachers in the resource centers. 

In class meetings, students are grouped according to general 
proficiency -level. H^pmogeneity of grouping is achieved as the cy- 
cles moY,e along during the year: students who fail to master a 
cycle s work are placed in "retention" classes, while others move 
ahead. Students on Independent Study in foreign languages, usu- 
ally those who are learning a second foreign language, are not 
grouped it all, but work ^ring their open mpdwles on their o\yn 
or receive assistance from a teacher in thc-resource center or from 
the Independent Study coordinators. 

' CREDIT, 6RA01NG, AND ARTICULATION 

At the end of each seven-week cycle, the student's work is 
evaluated for that period of^/ime. The grading system is neither 
numerical nor letter equivalent; instead, stud.nts are given % rat- 
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ing of "Mastery (M), "Mastery with Condition*' (MC), or "Re- 
tention for Reinforcement" (R). The student who is rated M 
moves ahead into the next phase of work. The MC student also 
moves ahead, but the teacher vyrites a "prescription,** or *'Suppor- 
tive DISK" (Dewey Independent Study Kit), that direct^ the stu- 
dent to certain objectives and exercises for mastering the phase of 
work in which he was weak. He is given a specified amount of 
time, negotiable with hLs^ new language teacher, tQ complete tbe 
topics listed. The student does this woik in the resource centre 
with help from a teacher on duty, whilcv proceeding into the next 
phase of work in his regular cla^s. The R student aKsb receives a 
prescription form, but is not moved ahead; the prescription serves 
as the basis of ihe irext seven weeks' work.\ Since he has not 
mastered the objectives of a cycle's work, he is not asked to move 
on to the more complex tasks of the/cxt phase. Retention is only 
for seven weeks, rather than ijx a semester,of year. 

Articulation is built into the system of continuous progress, 
ihe mastery system "of evaluation, and the provisions for accelera- 
tion, retention, and ability grouping. Students who began their 
study of foreign language in intermediate or junior high schools 
arre placed in classes on the basis- of their previous experience 
when they enter John Dewey. Articulation is also a'chie\^ed by the 
:>cc|ucnces of courses, which were prepared by the teachers^in the 
department, as well as by frequent teacher conferences. 



METHOl'ipLOGY AND REPRCSEN FATIVE CONTENT 

Each teacher is free to use the methods he feels will most 
cfTcctively help his students develop all four language skiHs. Activ- 
ities are usually teacher-directed. Teachers ran break up the time 
blocks into a variety of aetivities,'»and team teaching is often usicd. 
When two classes of the same level and phase arc programmed for 
ahe same time slot and placed in adjoining classrooms, the teach- 
ers c m plan their lessons *ogethcr and jnite their classes for some 
activities. For example, while one teacher works with a large 
group, the other may either move around the. room offering indi- 
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viduat help or work in the adjoining room with selected students 
from both classc* on a specific objective 

Individualized instruction with learning activity packets is 
also used in an "open-classroom" approach; the number of classes 
and teachers using this approach varies from cycle to cycle. Stu- 
dents work with instruction sheets and packet^ (LAPs) for each 
topic; these include an objective for each part of each lesson, 
several model sentences illustrating the objectives,^ generalization 
that explains the concept of the objective, drills that test the stu- 
dent's understanding and application of the objective\and a pat- 
tern drill to practice orally with a classmate. At the end of the 
lesson, the student is usually directed to do an ejjercise Vto sec 
how well [he] can put everything together": for example, to^akc 
up original sentences thai illustrate each of the lesson's objectives 
or create a brief dialogue incorporating the new structure ma^ 
tcjed in the lesson. Students work with texts and written exercise^ 
and are encouraged to use the audio-visual equipment available in 
the classroom, such as the tape recorder or phonograph. However, 
it is the written work, answering questions and writing out drills, 
'Uhat provides the student with a very clear picture of his mastery 
of the topic.'' The student may work alone or with one or several 
classmates who arc on the same topic. The groups form sponta- 
neously, and the teacher circulates among the individuals and 
groups offering "explanations, oral use of the foreign language, 
and encouragement.'* Other students may serve as tutors, and 
within each gioup there is usually one student who naturally as- 
sumes leadership. The teacher, too, helps students find the right 
group to work with and '^creates .situations for peer teaching, 
thereby meeting the need of the weaker .student and reaffirming 
the degree of mastery of the more advanced student.*' Students 
take tests on a given topic when they feel ready and may retake 
tests until achieving a Ma.stcry rating. Periodically the entire class 
is reassembled for activities such as auditory comprehension and 
dialogue practice. 

In most Level I courses, a multi-media approach is u.sed: for 
example, the French and Spanish texts are accompanied by film.s, 
filmstrips, and tapes. Beginning students with low reading scores 
are 'offered a "conversation" course that gives them instruction in 
the basic sound system of the target language and teaches much of 
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the vocabulary and idiomatic expressions of Level i. The student 
who successfully completes the five phases of this pre-Level I 
course goes into Level L where he can concentrate on reading and 
writing. Some five-cycle courses are lengthened to .seven cycles 
for studeAts Who demonstrate, in the first cycle of a course, the 
need for a longer period of time to master the work. As described 
earlier, there are one-cycle "retention" classes for students who 
fail to master one phase of a course; they work either indepen- 
dently with their prescription forms and teacher assistance or in 
groups reviewing the same phase of work. A system of "Student- 
Created DISKs'' has recently been introduced for individualized 
projects. Students sign contracts on which they write their own 
objectives, specify materials and evaluation technic|ues, and "as- 
sign" themselves readings and exercises i,i areas of particular in- 
terest. Finally, Independent Study programs in Latin and Russian 
allow students who would like to study a second foreign language 
to do so without scheduled classes. The students receive self- 
instructional Dewey Independent Study Kits and wor!: with the 
DISKs, texts, and tapes in the resource center during their free 
modules. At all levels, in all languages, and in all types of courses, 
the primary emphasis is on developing all four skills, with an oppor- 
tunity for specialized readings and projects at advanced levels. 

In order to offer students "an alternative educational experi- 
ence and a means to put into practice the skills they have mas- 
tered during the phase," a "Dewey Day" is held the last day of 
each cycle. Instead of attending regular classes, students register 
for activities they create themselves. One Dewey Day in the for- 
eign language department was devoted to an International Cafe, 
with one eafc for each language group. Students prepared menus, 
food, money, decorations, and entertainment, and used the target 
language in preparing and running the cafes. On another Dewey 
Day, a 747 flight to Spain, France,. Italy, and Israel was simulated 
by opening the walls between three classrooms to simulate the 
expanse of the plane. Students "divided the plane into sections for 
each of the national airlines, decorating the chairs with crepe 
paper seat belts in the colors of the flags of the country. Safety 
instructions were given in the foreign language. . . , Prior to the 
day of the flight" the students had to purchase their tickets in the 
resource center and obtain a facsimile passport in the appropriate 
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language. Highlights of the flight included foreign language films, 
fashion shows, refreshments, and even dancing in the aisles." 
Other Dewey Day activities in foreign languages have been a 
computer-dating service, visits to ethnic restaurants, and a Casino, 
with games in the target language. Another school-wide prograni 
that involves some foreign language students is a *Tour and One" 
arrangement in which the student attends the school for four days 
a week and on the fifth works at a museum, store, or other cul- 
tural ox business establishment. One French student, for example, 
spent the fifth day at the Services Culturels Frangais in New York 
City, involved in language-related activities. 



FACILITIES AND MATERIALS 

The language laboratory has four tape decks and 36 posi- 
tions; 30 are audio-active and six are equipped with tape recorders. 
Commerical tapes accompanying the text series,, tapes prepared 
by the Bureau of Foreign Languages of the Board of Education of 
the City of New York, and teacher-prepared tapes are used. In the 
resource center, a separate room, theie are study carrels, shelves 
of reference books, and the students' prescription forms. Three 
classrooms have windows that open into the resource center, 
which allow teachen* to monitor students who work there on spe- 
cial tasks during class time. The resource center also has two 
positions for a dial access system, where students can "touch dial" 
tapes located in the building's central tape storage unit. 



ROLFS OF TEACHERS, STUDENT TEACHERS, 
AND PARAPROFESSIONALS 

Each teacher has five classes and also spends one hour and 
40 minutes per day in the resource center., Teachers counsel stu- 
dents to help them determine appropriate courses of study or 
resolve learning dif!icultie|. Two teachers also have released time 
to coordinate the independent study program. There are depart- 
ment meetings twice per cycle to discuss the program's procedures 
and share ideas. There is a faculty conference with the school 
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principal periodically. Student teachers from nearby colleges work 
in the resource center helping individual students and distril^uting. 
materials. They also assist teachers in individualized classrXms, 
assuming the role of "manager" and guide. There is usually \)nc 
studeni teacher in the department at any given time. Two para- 
professionals work in the language resource center and laboratory 
to provide supervision, distribute and keep track of materials, 
maintain tiles of student records, worksheets, and prescription 
form,s, and, if they have training Jn the foreign language, help 
students with their work. 



ROLE OF PROGRAM DIRECTOk 

The program director teaches one class per cycle and is re- 
sponsible for determining teacher assignments, coordinating the 
use of the classroom and the resquree center, conducting depart- 
mental meetings, supep' sing teachers, selecting materiiils, making 
changes in the curriculum, and, as Assistant Principal for Foreign 
Languages, serving as a liaison with the school adinini>tration. 



ROLE OF COMMUNITY 

The Uffiversity Applications Processing Center, a computer 
center affiliated \vith the City University of New York, is used by 
the .school to work out scheduling patterns; it can, for example, 
program two Level I Spanish classes of the same phase into the 
same block of time to facilitate team-teaching. 

Each year a general orientation meeting actjuaints the par- 
ents of incoming students with the principles and procedures of 
the school, and a school newsletter is sent to parents periodically. 

TRAINING REOUIREMFNTS 

All teachers were recjiiired to attend a summer orientation 
workshop during the first three years of the program to familiarize 
ihem with the new school organization, techniques for individual- 
s' 
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i/cd instruction, and the use of the resource center. In addition, 
teachers in the workshops were given time to prepare the objec- 
ti\es for each course and write curriculum materials. Teachers 
who have entered the school since then arc given a standard orien- 
tation at the beginning of the year. 

FUNDING AND COSTS 

The three sun^mcr teacher workshops and curriculum writing 
were funded b\ a Suite Urban Education grant under Title I. Title 
HI library grants funded some materials in the '^satellite library*' 
resource center. The New York City Board of Education agreed 
to fund computer services for four years. Salaries for paraprofcs- 
sional aides in the resource center have been provided by the New 
York State Department of Education. Other costs arc financed 
through tax-levied funds administered through the city's Board of . 
Education; these include salaries, commercial materials, adminis- 
trative costs, and overtime payment for teachers for the extended 
school day (eight hou.s as compared to the six hours and 20 
minutes per day required of teachers in other New York City 
public .schools). Specific costs were not available. 

PROGRAM EVALUATION 

Although there has been no formal evaluation of the foreign 
language program at John Dewey High School, a stream of visi- 
tors to the school have, by their very presence and by their re- 
ports, indicated strong interest and approval of the system of 
organization in general. A teacher from another New York City 
.seiiool noted after his visit: 'Tjithusiasm for the prcgram has 
been transmitted to the kids, and I didn't meet a single student 
who was unhappy or seemed bored. In fact, each youngster was a 
walking p.LSN aitLi.i fui the school." ''All of us were enormously 
impressed with the vitality of the faculty, students, and adminis- 
tration/' wrote Daniel Tanner, Professor of Education at Rutgers 
i;ni\eisity. Charles Leftwieh. from the Institute for Learning and 
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Teaching of the University of Massachusetts, Boston, wrote that 
•it was most refreshing to be\able to see and enjoy a elimatc of 
cooperation and mutual cornniitment of learning involving stu- 
dents, statT, and parents of an urban high school. . . And Yigal 
Allon, Assistant Prime Minister of> Israel, wrote: "since I returned 
from the U.S. I have been singing the praises of your school. ... I 
have decided to open an experimental school on .similar lines aiid 
have appointed a committee of experts to draw up the program..*'- 
Elcnients of the program have al.so been adapted by other New 
York City schools, for example, a system of cycles in at least two 
schoo!s, nongradedness in senior elective ^;ourses in another, and 
••WISK" study kits at Wingate High School. 

Students volunteer to attend John Dewey High School;' af- 
though ihose from the local district have priority, student.s from 
throughout the borough of Brooklyn may ap^jly for admission. 
The tirst year of the [)rogram when, in essence, the idea was first 
being "sold," there were' 3()()() applicants for 1 ()()() places, and 
applici4tions ha\e continued to outnumber available places, indi- 
cating student endorsement of the schools philosophy. 

ADAPTABILITY OF CONCHPT TO OTHER PLACFS 

Obviously, ''whole cloth" adaptation of the John Dewey For- 
eign Language Program would rc(|uire complete reorganization of 
a school— if not a new school altogether. The program docs, how- 
ever, offer a number of ways to combine and reconibinc new and 
exisring resources, and different features of the progratn could be 
used in dilfercnt schools. For example, schools currently operating 
on modular scheduling, with a foreign language resource center or 
the possibility of creating one, could .schedule large- and small- 
group sessions in classrooms along with individualized work in the 
resource center. With personnel and time to develop study packets 
and the possibility of implementing flexible grouping, short-term 
"rctention"-t)pe cla.sscs could be used in school .systems that op- 
erate oil c)clcs. Movable walls could just as easily be movable 
curtains, and curtain divisions could more easil) bt furniture rear- 
rangements to divide a class into groups. And growing numbers of 
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.schools arc willing to accept evaluation systems based on mastery 
of skills. 

AVAILABLE DESCRIPTIONS 

A description of the John Dewey High School Foreign Lan- 
guage Program by Stephen L. Levy, program director, appears in 
Ronald L. Gougher, ed.. Individualization of Instruction in For- 
eign Laniiiiages: A Practical Guide (Chicago: Rand McNally, 
Inc.. 1972), pp. 130-48. Aspects of the program are described in 
''Curricula for New Goals," by Gladys Lipton, in Foreign Lan- 
guage Educatwn: A Reappraisal, Vol. 4 of ACTFL Annual Re- 
view (>/ Foreign Language Education, ed. Dale Lange and Charles 
James. A paper presented by the program director at a collot|uium 
sponsored by the New York State Education Department and the 
New York State Federation of Foreign Language Teachers in 
1970 is available from ERIC (ERIC ED 043 266). 



CONTACT PERSON 

Stephen L. Levy, Assistant Principal (Supervision), Foreign 
Language Department, John Dewey High School, 50 Avenue X. 
Brookhn. New York 1 1223 (212) 373-6400 

NOILS 

» Unless otherwise mdicatcd. all quotations arc from Stephen L, 
Lew, -Foreign I,angiiagcs in John Dewey High School: An Individu- 
ali/ed Approach, " m IndividucHzation of Instruction in Foreign Lan- 
giutgcs A Practiial Guide, cd. Ronald L. Gougher (Chicago: Rand 
'McNally,Jnc, 1972), pp. 130-48. 

- Personal comnuinicatjons to administrators at John Dewey High 
Scht^ol reproduced in a John Deue\ Hmh School student publication. 



LATIN 
FLES PROGRAM 



ABSTRACT 

The Latin FLES program in the Washington, D.C. Public Schools 
provides an approach to the study of classical language and cul- 
ture geared toward fifth- L.nd sixth-graders from the inner city. 
Over 2400 students receive Latin instruction for 20 minutes each 
day from "itinerant"' teachers who travel from school to school. 
Audiolingual dialogues and drills are situated in the context of 
Roman life and mythology, and stu 'cnts also study English vo- 
cabulary and st'UCtures derived from Latin. Teachers try to avoid 
grammatical jargon and to make their sessions as varied and lively 
as possible. The study of Latin is not meant to be a preparation 
for high school, college, or even future language study; instead, it 
is used as a means for students to see language in terms of sym- 
bols that can be controlled, to improve their English language 
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skills, and to understand classical culture as it relates to their own 
lives. 



PROGRAM OrVELOPMENT AND PRESENT STATUS 

FLES inblruclion in modern languages began in the schools 
of the District of Columbia in 1959, but it was not until 1966 that 
a new Supervising Director of the Department of Foreign Lan- 
guages, Judith LeBovit, persuaded the District Superintendent to 
add Latin to the elementary curriculum. Whereas FLES Spanish 
and French attracted the most able students, it was hoped that 
Latin instruction, '^recast with reference to modem day require- 
ments, would result in very significant and rapid gains . . [for] 
educationally and culturally disadvantaged inner-^city students."^ 
The text and teachers' manuals were written by Sylvia Gerber and 
.Annette Eaton during the first year of the program. They wrote in 
haste, often finishing one lesson the night before it was to be used 
in class, and they hoped that the materials would be tested in the 
classroom and then revised and published. In the program's first 
year, four teachers taught some 600 sixth-grade students in 20 
classes in 17 schools; the second year, when enthusiasm among 
elementary principals began to spread, the number of students, 
schools, and teachers doubled. By 1971-72 the Latin program 
included 12 teachers and 2213 students in 82 classes in 69 
schools. Each year the budget crises' thai thu itened to (?nd the 
program were resolved, and in 1972 the principals, . 'len asked to 
list priorities, chose FLES ovrf science and music; Gerber says 
that the modern language FLES programs "rode in on the toga 
tails of FLES Latin."- After the equalization of per pupil expendi- 
tures in 1972, in compliance with a court orucr, some schools had 
to give up. their Latin classes, while others were allotted double or 
triple the time for foreign language instruction. This has resulted 
in an increase in the number of pupils involved in Latin — 2458 in 
31 schools— because the amount of time teachers spend travelling 
has been reduced. And in some schools, where there are not 
enough sixth-grade classes for the amount of teacher time allotted, 
fifth-grade pupils also receive Latin instruction. But the demand 
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for Latin FLES continues to exceed the supply of teachers bud- 
geted for the program. 



TARGET AUDIENCE 

Students of all abilities, grades 5 and 6. The program is 
especially designed for educationally and culturally disadvantaged 
students. ' - 



PROGRAM GOALS 

(1) To introduce students to an experience with a foreign 
language; (2) to widen the students* horizons by contact with a 
culture different in-time and space from their own; (3) to give the 
students experience with an inflected language and with a word 
order that requires special attentiveness to the endings of words; 

(4) to teach basic grammatical relationships in an uncontrived, 
relevant way, with a minimum of technical grammatical terms; 

(5) to provide experience in careful silent reading of words that 
follow a Consistent phonetic pattern; (6) to provide daily word 
study which emphasizes the Latin elements in English words; (7) 
to provide enrichment material from sources collateral to Latin 
(mythology, Greek and Roman history, biography, etc.); (8) to 
teach the reading of Latin without constant translation; and (9) 
to place .^rong emphasis on ethical principles as evidenced in the 
lives of historical Roman personages. 



STUDENT GROUPING AND 
SCHEDULING ARRANGEMENTS 

Students are grouped heterogeneously in classes of about 30 
and receive FLES Latin instruction for 20 minutes each day, five 
days a week. 
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REPRESENTATIVE CONTENT 

The study of Latin is designed to be of both humanistic and 
linguistic value to students. The director notes that the point of the 
program is "not to cultivate an old tradition for tradition's sake, 
but to use earlier tradition in terms of its present-day relevance.** 
She hopes the program will givc^udenis a feeling for imagination, 
myth, and petry by making^e language, and the people who 
once spoke it, come alive through dialogues, pictures, and activi- 
ties, with which the students can identify, as well as short literary 
selections. . 

The chief linguistic goal of the program is to improve English 
language skills. Emphasis is placed on clear pronunciation and 
enunciation. '^Because of the highly inflected endings in Latin, the 
stuu^nts are required to sound every syllabic, articulating espe- 
cially the last one clearly. For inncr-cjty students who tend to slur 
the last syllable of a word, this is of tremendous value," Regular 
vocabulary study emphasizes the Latin elements in English words, 
and the silent reading of Latin words that follow a consistent 
phonetic patltern provides help for many students who have prob- 
lems reading English. 

The student text is divided into nine units that focus on 
Roman life and culture. Each unit contains a dialogue, oral drills, 
a song, a poem, and supplementary material like mottoes, words of 
Latin origin, and stories based on classical mythology. The num- 
ber of words introduced in the curriculum is limited, but teachers 
are encouraged to introduce additional vocabulary of their own 
choosing. Students learn to listen to Luin, and to speak, read, and 
write it — in that order., The first few lessons are conducted with an 
oral-aural approach, but dialogues are- not memorized; the sKift to 
reading and then writing is made by the end of the first month of 
instruction. Grammatical terms arc used as little a.s possible, and 
'*no effort is being made to teach the traditional first-level course ^ 
t of secondary school Latin. Only linguistic eSj^entials are taught.*'-* 
V 1 ne curriculum is>lcsi^ned to be used with a minimum of hard- 
ware equipment becauj»e of cost, the short duration of classes, and 
the necessity for the teacher 'to travel. Overhead transparencies 
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and pictures are often used to reinforce new material learned or- 
ally, and the teachers try to keep the short 20-minute sessions 
lively pnd uitensc by varying activities as much as possiblc^Dia- 
loguc practice and drills are usually conducted in Latin, word 
study m English. 

^ A typical lesson might begin with a quick review in Latin of 
words and structures learned previously; for example, students 
could be asked to identify objects and sa*' x^hcre they are in the 
ro<>m, and then tell where Rome is, where Italy is, and where 
Washington is. The teacher might next read a new dialogue sev- 
eral times and have the students repeat each line, first as a class, 
then semichorally, and fmally individually. Some drills based on 
the dialogue sentences might be introduced, or the teacher might 
project transparencies (usually pictures of a r.oman family "cn 
acting ' the dialogue) and have the students repeat a sentence, 
often with substitutions inferred from the visual clues. At this 
point, to change the type of activity, the class might do some 
grammar woik in tnglish. They might also work on derivatives: 
the teacher could give a sentence in English — "urban life can be 
very exciting" — and students define "urban" based oni||fir 
knowledge of the Latin word "urbs" from a previous lesson. Or, 
the teacher might read a semcnce in Latin using the word "habi- 
tat" and ask the students to give it§ English cognates. To end the 
lesson, the teacher might run through a review tirill in Latin with 
^ picture.* or have the students repeat a Latin motto or sing a song. 

ROLES OF STUDENTS AND TEACHERS 

Students are expected to participate actively in class. FLES 
Latin teachers arc given a manual containing suggestions for in- 
creasing student motivation, presenting the materials, drilling, and 
testing. They are visited periodically by a supervisor from the 
foreign language department and participate in monthly work- 
shops on methods and curriculum. Onentation in the program and 
counseling for students arc provided by the teachers, often in 
cooperation with the counselors, administrators, and bther teach- 
ers in the individual schools. 
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ROLE OF SUPERVISING DIRECTOR 

I he Supervising Director of the Department of Foreign Lan- 
guages has final responsibility for curriculum changes, organizes 
\\orkshops. training sessions,, schedules, and observations, and 
hires new teachers. She arranges schedules and procedures with 
principals and promotes the program in schools not yet iiivolved 
and in the communii) at large. The director discusses the program 
at foreign language meetings^throughout the country and abroad 
and writes articles about the program for professional journals. 



ROLE OF COMMUNITY 

Articles about the program appear frequently in local news- 
papers. The Latin FLES teachers, with the help of the Foreign 
Language Department staff, are responsible for discussing the pro- 
gram with parents and other Interested persons, both individually 
and at PTA meetings or Open House. Teachers also arrange trips 
to museums or other places of cultural interest for their own 
classes. 

TRAINING REQUIREMENTS 

New teachers have two weeks of orientation prior to the 
beginning of the school year; they meet with supervisors and "vet- 
eran" teachers to discu.ss the curriculum and the methods to be 
used. They also have an opportunity to observe veteran teachers 
in the classroom. Department supervisors work closely with new 
teachers, giving advice and assistance when needed., Inservice 
♦raining is provided through the monthly workshops and visits by 
the Foreign Language Department supervisors. 

FUNDING AND COSTS 

All aspects of the program, c\cc\. l the publication of materi- 
als, are funded by the budget of the District of Columbia Public 
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Schools. Specific costs hn program development, teacher training, 
salaries, and materials were not available. The publication and 
distribution of curriculum materials are being conducted under a 
grant from the National Endowment for the Humanities. 



PROGRAM EVALUATION 

Support for the piogram by administrators and .students is 
indicated b) the stead) growth of enrollment from 600 students in 
17 - schools in 1966-67 to 2' "^ students in 31 schools in 
1972-73. As many as 69 sehoi ^>artieipatcd in past years, be- 
fore a court order ct|uali/ed per-pupil expenditures. The program 
has also aroused much interest in other large city school systems 
and has been us^d as a model for FLES Latin programs developed 
in sueh citie^ as Phitiitklphia and Cleveland. Over 500 requests 
have been received fr6m all parts of the U.S. for information and 
curriculum materials. Many teachers and administrators have 
come to see the Latin classes in operation, and classes have been 
vic'cotaped for viewing at foreign language meetings. The Super- 
vising Director has been invited to a number of professional meet- 
ings in the U.S.; she has spoken about the program at the Tenth 
International Congress of Linguists in Bucharest, Rumania, at the 
Departments of Classics at the University of Heidelberg and the 
University of Berlin, and at meetings of language instructors in 
France. Articles on the D.C. Latin program have been published 
in France and Germany.^ and inquiries have come from Canada 
and other countries in Europe, South America, and Afriea. 

In October 1971. the Division of Planning. Research, and 
Evaluation of the Public Schools of the District of Columbia re- 
leased a document entitled A Study of the ilfject of Latin Instruc- 
tion on I'Ji^lisli Reading Skills of Si.xth (trade Students in the 
Pnhlic Schools of the District of Columbia, School Year, 
1970-71 . "The study appraised the impact of one year of FLES 
Latin study on English reading ability, comprehension, and vo- 
cabular). It showed that at the end of the school year 1970-71: 
( I ) The English reading scores of students who had taken any 
foreign language in the elementary schools were significantly 
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higher than the scores of stiklcnts who had taken no foreign lan- 
guage. (2) !he Knglish reading scares of students who had , taken 
Latin for ottly one yiuu wore higher than the scores of students 
who were in their fourth year of Spanish or French instruction. ' 
(3) The students who had taken Latin in 1970-71 not only 
attained a higher absolute level of reading ability than those who 
had taken French or Spanish, and than those who had taken no 
foreign language, hut also attained a greater amount of improve- 
mentm the luonths from October 1^70 to May 1971 than did 
those who had taken French or Spanish, and than those who had 
taken no foreign language. In addition, tht study reached the con- 
clusion ihat Latin instruction in the elementary school imparts a 
further educational assti pressing!) needed in urban areas. Ac- 
cording to the stud). 'Latin instruction . . . [besides improving 
inasterN of Englishl provides opportunity for appreciation of 
other people's culture' "* 

ADAPTABILITY OF CONriEPT TO OIHFR PLACFS 

A school district with funds lo hire, train, and coordinate a 
special teaching stalf and school administrators willing to support 
the program could develop a FLES Latin program aimed at -ver- 
hallv pool ' and other students. The D.C. Department of Foreign 
Languages has otTcred to make its curriculum materials and guides 
available nationwide, these can be obtained from the contact per- 
son. 

I he Latin I LLS program of tlie School District of Philadel- 
phia was begun after Philadelphia administrators visited the Latin 
FLHS program in Washington in conjunction with a conference 
conducted b> the American Classical League in 1967. The Phil- 
adelphia program stalT underscore the fact that their program is a 
••self-contained entitv and of great value to pupils per se and not 
necessani) m teims 'of future work in the language."" It involves a 
two-vcai 'set|uencc for fifth- and v.ixth-grade students. In the fifth 
cradc. the cultuial focus is on cvei)da\ life in ancient Rome. The 
couise is called -How the Romans Lived and Spoke ' and is di- 
\ided into nine units op the Roman famil). the family's meals, 
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clothes, house, ^ee^e^^on, etiueation, and oeeupalioiis. I he sixth- 
grade eoursev • FehoesSTroni Mt. Ol^vmpus;* focuses on classical 
ni>tholog)'; eight units tWr such topics as '^Jupiter and his Sib- 
lings/* "I he Myths in Ni^yre/* and ^The Founding of Rome/' 
Units are hroken into lecfk>h^s in the teacher's guide: each lectio 
is a 2(^-niinute segment of ihstruction -incorporating dialogues* 
drills, games, pla)lcts,^ and sonX in Latin, or exercises from a 
gamebook on Hnglish derivatives^ Each of the itinerant FLES 
Latin teachers has a nuiltimedi'i Iint^uctional Kii. Some items — 
maps, films, lilnistripsv charts, and pWires— arc obtained from 
commercial sources. Others were produced locally: uncaptioncd 
visual cues that are used lo explain the dialogues without English, 
a set of tapes on which songs and playlets aK^ recorded, a supply 
of fifth- and sixth-grade readers, and teachers\guidcs. As in the 
District of Columbia program, reading and wrifiW always follow 
oral master), English vocabular) -building is a'/iiaW goal, teach- 
ers tr\ to make the study of Latrn relevant toithe students' lives, 
and "presentation is lively, dramatic,^ and enthusiastic fully in- 
volving and exciting the child.'' There is a puriod of pV^service 
training for new teachers, and monthly inservice sessions fW the 
entire stall provide the opportunity to discuss the curriculuniNna- 
te rials, problems, and techniques with the currrculuni specialist cH;, 
on occasion, with outside consultants. The 'Wire'" materials were\^ 
written b\ curriculum specialists hired by the district and pub- - 
lished locall). Two grants from the National Endowment for the 
Humanities helped linancc program development and curriculum 
writing. In 1972-73 the Philadelphia FLES Latin 'Program in- 
cluded over 6000 students in grades .S and 6, and Latin has been 
added to the curriculum in over 20 junior high .schools to provide 
further stud) for the students (an "overwhelming" majority) who 
choose to continue. 

AVAIL.'XBLE DESCRIPTIONS 

( I ) A film presenting a sample D.C. Latin FLES cla.ssroom 
session and comments by staff members is available from John F. 
Latimer. American Classical League, Department of Classics, 
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George V/ashingion University, Washington, D.C. 20006. (2) 
Published deseriptions of the program can be found in James W. 
Dodge, ed., Leadership for Continuing Development, Reports of 
the Working Committees, 1971 Northeast Conference on the 
Teaching of Foreign Languages (New York: Northeast Confer- 
ence, 1971), pp. ri9-22; and in Judith LeBovifs ^^Qui Timide 
Rogat, Docet Negare,^^ Keynote Address at the 1967 Oxford Con- 
ference, reprinted in Classical World, 1967. 



CONTACT PERSON 

Judith LeBovit, 8542 Georgetown Pike, McLean, Virginia 
22101 

NOTES 

> Survey questionnaire. 

- Sylvia Gcrber. "The Washington (D.C.) FLES Latin Program," 
a speech delivered at the ACTFL Annual Meeting, 1972. 

** Survey questionnaire. 

» Survey questionnaire. 
Rudolph Masciantomo, "The New FLES Latin Program m the 
School District of Philadelphia," Modern Latii^uu^e Jourmd, 16 
( 1972), 169. 
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MANAGED 
SELF-INSTRUCTION 
USING 
PROGRAMMED 
MATERIALS 



ABSTRACT 

In Tucson, Arizona over 700 students in the district's junior and 
senior high schools are enrolled in self-instruction programs in 
French, German, Spanish, Latin, and Hebrew. Working alone or 
in small groups, students progress at their own rates through pro- 
grammed texts and audio-visual materials. ^'Management teams" 
of certified teachers and native speakers work with individual stu- 
dents about twice a week. The cost of the program, as projected 
over the next ten years, is approximately $20 a year for each 
student. 



PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT AND PRESENT STATUS 

Programmed self-instruction in foreign languages attracted 
the Tucson Public Schools for several reasons: small enrollments 
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threatened to eliminate Chinese.^ Russian, and some Latin elasses, 
and eentrali/ing them in one sehool had not solved the problem. 
Furthermore, as "a methodology, programmed [self-] instruction 
has repealedl) demonstrated that it is: (I) efTective in producing 
learning outcomes of a high order; (2) accurate in developing 
.certain language skills; (3) productive in permitting self-pacing 
and promoting responsibility of students [for managing their own 
learning]; and (4) extremely cost eftieient."' 

hi 1968, 16 eighth-graders were selected according to high 
language aptitude, general academic ability, and proven maturity, 
to take part in a three-month trial program of *^elf-instruction. The 
students used programmed texts and tapes for one hour each day. 
Once every ten days, the district coordinator visited with, each 
student to help resolve problems in the use of the materials, but 
the students were not given any formal opportunity for using thc^ 
language or an\ tcaeher-originated instruction. The results, Tn 
both attitude and performance, were positive. The followmg year, 
30 similarl) selected students used programmed" materials in 
French. German, or Spanish for eight months. The French stu- 
dents had weeHy contact with a native speaker, but the others 
followed the format of the previous year. Evaluation in the second 
jear was considerably more elah-"""i^e and indicated that motiva- 
tion was a.JieUe'" criterion for selec:ing students than language 
aptitude or general ability. Furthermore, the French students 
found that the contact with a native speaker improved both their 
performance and motivation. 

During the summer, the Tucson l^ublie Schools drew up 
"management teams" of housewives, college students, librarians, 
counselors, administrators, and teachers, student teachers, and 
teacher aides in a variety of subject areas to work with the stu- 
dents in the self-instruction program. Most of the managers were 
native speakers of a foreign language or reasonably proficient. In 
1970-71, about 100 se\enth- and eighth-graders enrolled in' self- 
instruction program^ in si\ diflerent schools. Orientation sessions 
were heio for all students, and individuals began the piogiani 
when they felt they were ready. "Depending on the nature of 
graduall) revealed need, certain students worked almost eom- 
pletelv independently, given only infrequent emotional and inter- 
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active support. Others studied under considerable supervision, and 
were given much individualized help. In time, however, most stu- 
dents appeared to develop powers of self-direction, self-reliance, 
and responsibility for goal-setting, use of time, and goal attain- 
ment unusual for this age group under normal school condi- 
tions/'- The results of the third year convinced the Tucson Public 
Schools that the approach was viable, and program development 
continued. 

In 1972-73, 700 students in grades 7-12 were in self- 
instructional courses, levels I-IV, in French, German, Spanish, 
Latin, and Hebrew. Ten junior and five senior high schools were 
involved in the program. There were four full-time and one part- 
time certified itinerant ''teacher-supervisors'' and two non-tertified 
native speakers of Spanish. I he German, French, and Hebrew 
teacher-supervisors are native speakers of the language and fulfill 
both the native-speaker consultant and teacher-supervisor roles. 

TARGET AUDIENCE 

Students of almost any degree of language aptitude or geperal 
academic ability who want to learn a foreign language in this way 
and agree to maintain the materials and equipment in good condi- 
tion. 



MAJOR GOALS FOR STUDENTS 

To develop proficiency in all four skills in the target language 
as well as an understanding of the culture. 

ORIENTATION 

A teacher-superxisor explains the nature, purpose, and use of 
progr;fmmed self-instructional materials in several orientation ses- 
sions. The students are encouraged to select the language skills 
they particularly want to develop. Throughout the program, they 
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arc. uid arc maJc to fccL responsible for pacing and managing 
their own learning. If they do not und^Tstand certain explanations 
or feel the need for var-cty^ they are encouraged to use different 
programmed materials, work with the audio-visual materials, 
switch to a different group, or change their learning style or pace. 
Working with the results of the Pinisleur Language Aptitude Bat- 
ter) and the student's grades in the past, the teacher-supervisor 
and the student work out a schedule for the student's probable 
progress. I'he student is not rec|uired to maintain this schedule, 
but it helps prevent his being discouraged (or slacking off) if his 
pace is dilTcrcnt from others. They also work out a tentative 
schedule of consultations. 



STUDENT GROUPING AND 
SCHEDULING ARRANGEMENTS 

Students are scheduled into live periods a week according to 
their own schedules, the availability of rooms, and the sc '*ulc of 
the teacher-supervisor. In the experimental phase, studenti msis- 
tently mentioned that they preferred to work around other people, 
although not necessarily with them. Care is taken, therefore, to 
schedule students in self-instruction together and place them in 
areas large enough to accommodate several students who may be 
working independently. 

METHODOLOGY AND REPRESENTATIVE CONTENT 

Students use commercially prepared programmed texts and 
tapes, as well as recordings, films, tilmstrips, taped conversations, 
and other audio-visual materials. They work on their own or with 
other student., in small groups; frec|ucntly one student is paired 
with another, and they decide by themselves how closely they 
want to cooperate. The teacher-supervisor oversees the use of the 
materials and keeps a record of each student^ progress for the 
district and the building principal. Depending mostly on students' 
ret|uests, the teacher-supervisor talks with the students about their 
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learning tlifficultics, tliagnoscs problems, recommends remedial or 
siipplementiiry work, and gi\es emotional support. Usually these 
meetings take place twice a week. The teacher-supervisor also 
arranges extracurricular iicti\ittes and acts as a liaison with par- 
ents. 

The native-speaker consultant gives students direct contact 
wtth the foretgn culture as well as opportunities to use the lan- 
guage I he consultant is asked to "avoid any thing approaching a 
teaching st\le" and concentrate instead on developing natural con- 
\ersations with students. The students are encouraged to use the 
foreign language free!) and to speak about anything that interests 
them The consultant uses gestures and expressions common in his 
culture and helps the students use and respond to these ''signals," 
He also tries to comnumtcatc — through personal examples if he 
can — the \alue" that certain art forms, institutions, or cultural pat- 
terns ha\e for people of his nationality. Like the teacher-super- 
\isor, titC nati\e«speaker consultant understands that students arc 
likely to work toward ditTerent objectives at different paces and 
thiit some students will not require his help as n* ^ch as others. 



C RFDi r. GRADING. AND ARTICULATION 

The programmed materials provide self-testing with each 
step as well as periodic unit tests. The teachcr-supervisoi checks 
each students unit tests. At the end of each level, students un- 
dergo a battery of ,sts to determine whether they can progress to 
the next. When they complete a level, students receive one full 
credit, regardless of the time it has taken them. Articulation does 
not pose a problem, as the programs are self-contained and stu- 
dents can move from one level to another individually. 



ROLF. Ol PAkHNTS 

Parents recei\e a letter that describes the program, explains 
the learning \ariables of pat:, rhythm, and attention span, and 
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asks for their support and interest. They are required to sign h 
form agreeing to their children s participation. 



ROLF OF DISTRICT CCORDiNATOR 

The district's Coordinator of Modern an^ Classical Lan- 
guages visits the students, native-speaker consultants, and teacher- 
supervisors from ^^me to time to provide encouragement and 
assistance. He keeps in close touch with the building principals, 
allocates materials, and describes the program to principals and 
teac^^ers of schools not presently involved. 



TRAINING kLvjUIREMENTS 

Training for teacher-supervisors and native-speaker consul- 
tants is carried out in monthly group sessions with the district 
coordinator. 



FUNDING AND COSTS 

In the junior high schools, the program is funded through the 
schools' regular budgets. In the high schools, the -equipment and 
materials are amortized through a central bookstore fee system. 
Films, tilmstrips, and other audio-visual materials are made avail- 
able through the budget of the district coordinator. An exact 
breakdown of costs was not available. Over a ten-year period, the 
cost of the entire program (materials, teachers' salaries, etc.) is 
expected to be approximately $20 per student per year. 



PROGRAM EVALUAnON 

In evaluating the program in the first and second years, stu- 
dents were asked questions based on the behavioral objectives 
established for the program at the outset. In May 1969, 100'^; of 
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the lirst-phasc sluJenls responded; in May 1970, 88*\, of the (irst- 
phase students and 60*V of the second-phase students responded. 
The objeetives are outUned below along with the pereentages of 
aftirniative answers based on the number of students aetually re-'* 
S|x>nding. 

I I he student will tind nulepcndenl foreign hinguage study using 
programmed maieruls usuallv to be an rnlereslmg and satis- 
fving e\perrenee, 

S2'; of firsi-phc'se respondents aflirmed thrs i:i \Jay l%9 
82^; 01 first-phase respondents atrirmed this in May 1970 
78 ^' of seeond-phase respondents aflirmed this in Mav 
1970 

2. The student will be favorably disposed to study in the future 
another subjeet independently using programmed materials, 

7r; of first-phase students aflirmed this in May 1969 
of first-phase respondents aflirmed this in May 1970 
56'; of seeond-phase respondents aflirmed this in Mav 
1970 

3. Despite more or less serious frustrations and boredom, the 
student will tolerate the relative monotony of programmed 
learning to gam worthwhile objeetives. " ^ 

82 of first-plwhe respondents aflirmed this in May 1969 
93 of firsr-phase respondents aflirmed this in May 1970 
78^ of seeond-phase :espondents aflirmed this in Mav 
1970 

4. I he student will value the opportunity to set his own learning 
paee. 

94^; of first-phase respondents aflirmed this in May 1969 
lOO^f of first-phase respondents aflirmed this m Mav 1970 
89^; of seeond-phase respondents aflirmed this in May 
1970 

5. The student will value independent study over traditional 
elassroom studv. 

49'; of first-phase respondents aflirmed this in M.iy 1969 
67'; of first-phase respondents aflirmed this in May 1970 
3-V; of seeond-phase respondents aflirmed this in May 
1970 
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6. Tiic Ntudcnt will value foreign language study more highly 
a- tcr the project than he did before. 

- Ib^i of first-phase respondents aftirnied this in May 1969 
80 Cr of first-phase respondents afiirniedvthis in May 1970 
67 Cf of second-phase respondents afiirmed this in May 
1970 

In 1971, the achievement of an experimental group of the 12 
sccogd-phase French students was compared with that of a con- 
trol group of 12 eighth-grade students in another school. The 
control group students were screened for admission into French by 
an aptitude test and had studied French, with a tcachci, using 
standard, materials, for 16*>^ months in the seventh and eighth 

.gcades. The experimental group was also screened for admission 
by the same aptitude test and had woiiced with programmed mate- 
rials, spent one or two sessions a week with a native-speaker 
consultant, and studied French, for IVa months. Tho two groups 
were given the listening and reading sections of the Pimsleur Pro- 
ficiency Te»t, Form A. There proved to be no significant difference 
in the two groups' mean raw scores, even though the experiiiicntal 
group had studied French only half the time thc-others had. 

As part of the evaluation, the program staff polled the 
school's three counselors and found that they expressed a *^bal- 
anced appreciation" of the program's strengths and weaknesses 
and wished it to continue. In periodic evaluations conducted since 

, the third year, the staff has found the program's main problems 
arise in the supportive network (distribution of materials, schedul- 
ing, etc.) These problems are corrected by the district coordina- 
tor to the best of his ability. 



ADAPTABILITY OF CONCEPT TO OTHER PLACES 

The program- 1 staff recommend that students be admitted to 
milar programs on the basis of interest rather than aptitude or 
, ^ilit); that orientation^* in the materials and method is essential; 
that the ratio of pupils to etjuipment allow self-pacing and re- 
grouping; that students be encouraged to assist in developing sub- 
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systems in the program (such as procedures for distribution and 
storage of materials); that students to given language aptitude 
tests to establish loose guidelines for tfieir progress; that all people 
involved in the program understand their roles and responsibili- 
ties; ard that any disruptions of schools' normal routines be care- 
fully considered in advance to minimi/^e possible antagonism to 
the program. 

AVAILABLE DESCRIPTIONS 

Bockman, John F. • " Evaluation of a Project: Independent 
Foreign Language Study by Selected Eighth-Graders at Townscnd 
Junior High School Using Progranmied Materials, March 3 to 
May 23. 1969/' Tucson: Tucson Public Schools, 1969. (ERIC 
ED 033 632) 

Bockman, John F. • lownsend Junior High School Indepen- 
dent Foreign Language Studv Project; A Second Evaluation and 
Progress Report." Tucson'^ Tucson Public Schools, 1970. (ERIC 
ED 040 642) 

Bockman. John F. ' A Three-Year Research Project on In- 
dividualized Foreigii Language Learning Based in Programmed 
Instruction and in Management by Consultation — Summary of 
Rationale and Principal* Findings." Tucson: Tucson Public 
Schools. 1971. (ERIC ED 048 813) 



CON lACT PERSON 

Felizardo L. Valencia. Coordinator of Modern and Classical 
Languages. Tucson Tublic Schools, P.O. Box 4040. 1010 East' 
Tauh Street. Tucson, Arizona 85717^(602) 791-62-30 

Nori:s 

* John F. Bockman and Valerie M. Bockman, 77k' Management 
of I'on'ii^n Lari^tuii^v Lcarnin^> (to be published by Newbury House, 
Rowley, Mass.). 

- John F. Bockman. "A Three- Year Research Project on Individu- 
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ati/Ci! I orcign 1 anuuaije IxMrnmi; Based m Programmed Instruction 
and Ml Managenient b\ Consultation — Summary of Rationale and 
Principal bindings" ( I ncson. Tucson Public Schools, 1971 ), p. 4. 

^ Jt n-i r. Bockman, "Townsend Junior High School Independent 
I oreitrn ! anguagc Slud\ Project A Second Evaluation and Progress 
Report" ( fucNon lucson Public Schools, 1970), pp. 9-13. 



MINI-COURSE 
CURRICULUM 



ABSTRACT 

For students in advanced German at Ridgefield HigK School in 
Ridgcficld, Connecticut, the beginning of every marking period is 
also the beginning of a new German course. The Mini-Course 
Curriculum, developed and conducted by one teacher, gives stu- 
dents the opportunily to choose four out of six ten-week courses 
offered each year. Through seminar classroom discussions and 
indep :ndcnt projects, the 30 students enrolled in German IV and 
V pursue special interest areas ranging from German for Travelers 
and Scientific German to Recent German Literature. The program 
involves close cooperation with the science, English, art, and so- 
cial studies departments in the school, extensive use of materials 
collected b) the director in America and abroad, and frequent 
lectures and discussions with guest speakers from the community, 
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The lirst few weeks of eaeh eourse are eondueted in a formal class 
situation and are de\oled to background vocabulary, grammar, 
and an o\ei\iew of the eourse. Midway through the marking pe- 
riod students ^eleet specialized areas for individual projects and 
readings, and meet for brief individual conferences with the 
ttachereach da}. Increased enrollment in advanced German since 
the st.iit of the program indicates a very positive student response 
to the \aiict\ of subjects olTcred and the opportunity to explore 
them in depth. 




PROGRAM DF.VFLOPMFNT AND PRHSENl STATUS 

The mini-course progiam was initiated in response to general 
disinterest among students in continuing into advanced German 
courses. In developing the program, the director first established 
the polic).. enthusiasticall) welcomed by the guidance department, 
of accepting average students into advanced language c(jurses — 
not ju^t the "cream of the crop " — and of oiTcring a progrtm more 
attiactixc to these students than the traditional Advanced Place- 
ment course. Using topics suggested by the students themselves, 
and taking advantage of free materials available from organiza- 
tions in Germ an -speaking countries and the US,.- she prepared a 
ciiriiculum of six courses, working with no released time or addi- 
tional pa\. She then sccjred administrative approval to conduct 
mini-couises two periods a da), rather than the one period usually 
allotted to both lex els of ..d\anced German, to allow for the divi- 
sion of students into smaller groups as well as a choice of two 
ditTcrent co irsjs each marking pen ^d. When the program was first 
put into operation in September 1971, this scheduling arrange- 
men* prmcd impossible because of budgetary problems, and the 
30 students in both levels were grouped in one class and took the 
same sei|uence of four mini-courses. 'I he following year the initial 
scheduling arrange men* was a['pro\ed. and six courses were of- 
fered, with stuclciits choosiiig between two alternative courses dur- 
ing two ol ihc four maiking periods. A seventh German mini- 
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course wi;i go into ctTcci next vciir, and .several more are now 
being planned, including one on (ilni-making and another on ceol- 
og). This vear the Spanish department in the school began a more 
modest but sniiilar program involving two advanced level mini- 
cour.ses in I-alin American ci .ili/ation. 

\- 

MAJOR GOALS FOR STUDFNiS 

To continue to dcvt.v^p all four language skills in advanced 
classes: to read CJerman for pleasure; to be able to study specific 
interest areas, and lo choose these areas from among several op- 
tions. 



STUDFNT GROLi'ING AND 
SCHEDULING ARRANGEMENTS 

Each course is given for one ten-week marking period. A 
combined level IV-V class meets during the second hour of the 
school day and another combincu level IV-V class during the 
third; each decides which mini-courses to take. Individual students 
who do not wish to study the mini-course chosen by their class 
often complete a dilTcrcnt mini-course on an independent study 
basis. During the first five weeks of the marking period, students 
meet in class daily. During the remaining five weeks, class m-vr- 
ings are held two or three times a week for discussions and pic. 
tations of reports. Vhc remaining time is used for independent 
readings, research, and preparation of reports. Individual eor.fcr- 
ences in German are held with the teacher each day. 



met; wuY and REPRESENTATIVE CONTENT 

All courses are conducted in German and devote ^ome time 
to German language study as well as to the eourse\s special area of 
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coiKviUialion. SluJcnls arc provided with a German grammar text 
aiul review language exereises t\HmaII) in the lahoratory and in- 
foimallv in elass Uiseussions. In mo^t^eourses readings hejond the 
haekgrounJ seleeiions are individualized. Students write fanju^nt 
short eiitic|\ies, summaries, and essavs. 

In ''German for Iravelers," topies Lnelude the geography of 
German-speaking countries, methods of transportation and their 
speeiali/ed vocabulary, lodging, food, shopping, sightseeing, 
sportsv newspapers and magazines, train schedules, and German, 
Svvis>, and Austrian currency. Students nicmorize several hasic' 
'travel dialogues" and simulate situations such as checking into a 
hotel, arrangmi; transportation, and ordering meals. Each student 
specializes in one cit) or area of a German-speaking country and 
reports orall) and in writing on that area. A iicid tiip to the 
German-speaking district of New York City gives students prac- 
tice in travel situations. 

In "The German-Speaking Lands and America" students 
consider the mutual iniluenees of the German and American lan- 
guages on each other, patterns of German immigration in Amer- 
ica, famous German-Americans, the impact of American youth 
euitiuc and the picsenec of American military forces on Gcrmnn- 
spcaking countries, the German image in American. television and 
literature, and America as viewed in German literature. Assign- 
ments ineludc^ watching television shows like "Hogan's Heroes" 
that deal with German stereotypes and writing criticjucs of these 
programs. Faeh student is "teacher" for a day on the topic of his 
choice. Field trips arc mad ^ to the German Consulate and Goclhc 
I fans ill Yoik or to the German Center in Boston. 

"Scientific German" entails readings in German in hiology, 
mathv ph)sies,> psychology, chemistry, mcdicinc,« and cngincciing: 
translating sciLntifie German into Fjiglish; reading biographies of 
Grrman scientists; ai>d the study of special grammar and vocabu- 
lar) tvpical of scientific German. Worksheets arc prepared by the 
teacher for individual work,^ and there arc frecjuent oral and writ- 
ton reports b\ the students,, as well as guest speakers from the 
New f:ngland Institute for Medical Research. 

"The German-Speaking World— Its History and Culture" is 

f o < 
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a suivc) of the history of (iLMtnan). Austria, and Switzcrliind from 
the ninth ccntiM) to the present. The eustonis, art. arehiteeture. 
and niusie of the three countries are discussed,, fihiis are' eor related 
with each unit.^ and wide leadings are ret|uiied. Students prepare 
brief lectures in German, and Cierman-speaking people from the 
Ridgefield area are invited to talk to the class about everyday 
cusioriis in their native countries. 

•'Survey of Gcinian Literature" includes readings from tne 
classical, romantie.^ and expressionist peritHls. Authois inckKicd 
are \'ogeIueide. Strassburg. Kant,. Lessing, Gt)ethc, Schiller, 
Niet/sehe. and M tUin. \\ illu'hfi I cll \\uk\ I\hu{) Kro^w are reati in 
their entirety Students see slitles and lilmstiips fiom areas of 
GeniitUi) which provide the setting for works they rcatl, review 
gianiniai in conteM, and take a field trip to leciure programs at 
Yale tM- the Gtvthe insiitute in Boston 

"RvCent Swiss, Cicrnian. and Austrian l.iteraturc" is devoted 
to the stud) of !e|>icscntauvc nuKlein writeis from these countries. 
I he basic tcM, //// Stil unscur Acit, piovides a framework for 
surveying lecent writings, grcUiinitir review., and vocabulary build- 
ing, [^loni a list of seveial books, students choose two or thice to 
read in their entiictv. (^lose contact is maintained with stall mem- 
bers teaching l-nglish eouises in nuHiern literature- and speakers 
from nearbv univeisities are invited to adtiress the class. One guest 
speaker led d discussion on Hermann Hesse , iid his impact on 
American youth. 

Students select their own topics for iiulcpcndcnt projects 
within the ccMite\t ol each mini-course. A student might, for ex- 
ample, do a suidv of airline brochures and advertising in Gcimaii 
pciiodicals for the German for Travelers course. Or he might 
stud) (ierman script, read material in olil German t)pe, and prac- 
tice Geiman handwriting and use it to write letters and composi- 
tions. One student built his own printing press with Gern;,in type: 
another wrotv; a composition on piopaganda in * net)-Na/i news- 
paper. Other projects have included the construction of a kiosk,, 
et^niplete with theater annoinicements and advertisements written 
by students, and a Cierman newspaper edited by one student with 
contributions fiom other members of theclas>. 
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CREDIT AND ARTICULATION 

Hach mini-course carries one-fourth credit toward gradua- 
tion; students are expected to take four mini-courses each yCur in 
levels IV and V for one full credit each year. They may, during 
marking periods in which two dilTcrcnt mini-courses are ofTcrcd, 
elect to take an extra mini-course for one-fourth extra credit. 
German ill students who have teacher permission may elect one 
of these courses in addition to the regular German HI course and 
receive oncTourth extra credit. Close cooperation with the English 
antj._ social studies teachers permits students, in some cases, to 
prepare papers and reports on the same topic for both German 
and social studies or English. The student writes the report in 
English for the non-language course and in German for the Ger- 
man mini-course, and receives credit for the work in both subjects. 

The curriculum outline for level IV and Icvei V mini-courses 
is distributed to all level III students and their parents so that 
interest may be developed m advance. Several of the activities 
used in mini-courses are also used as extra-credit projects at the 
first three levels, foi example, the study of a German newspaper or 
practice m writing German script. To stimulate interest in lan- 
guage stud) among )ounger students, many high school students 
in advanced language classes act as "'tc^jhers" in the district's 
clcmentar) schools, where there is no formal FLES instruction. 
After one year of this informal instruction in German in the sixth 
iirade. the seventh-grade German enroiiment increased from 75 to 
1 35. 



MATF.RIALS 

A wide selection of textbooks, anthologies, novels, and refer- 
ence works is available .or individual reading assignments and 
projects. Suppicn'.eiUaiy materials include wall maps of German- 
speaking countries, city maps, mail-order catiilogucs. railroad 
timctabFcs. lilmstiips and tapes. .'S of foreign currency, records, 
and cassettes of current German popular music. The program 
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tlirocHM' has made usl of free" periodicals. |H)sters, travel folders, 
booklets, films. ;ind oihcr materials axailahle from such soureos as 
vhe German C\Misulate. Goethe Institute, and Lufthaiusa Airlines, 
and strong!) iceommends these channels for obtaining materials 
without cost. The program alsc^ uses an audio laboratory; over- 
head, fihiistrip, opatjue. and 16mm projectors, tape recorders 
available for use in the classroom; and a media center with one 
seclit>n tlextUed to ft^reign language bot)ks. filmstrips.^ tapes, and 
[KTiodicals. 



ROIJ- OF SI i'di:nis 

Studentsx select four out oi the six mini-courses ofTered each 
\ear and aie iespt)nsjhle for completing indi\idua! wiitten andv 
oral reports. Students i>ften act as -leaeher" in the classroom 
discussions, gixing sht)rt lectuies t)n topics of their choice. They 
make suggestions for subjects to be ct)veicd in the mini-courses, 
choose topics tor their iiulixitlual projects, and help evaluate the 
couises at the end of the \eai. 



kOIJ: ()!• IFACHFRS 

The program director is the depaitmcnt supci\isor for for- 
eign languages in tUii schimls as well as the teacher of the mini- 
course*^ and one other class She selects topics for mini-courses 
from student suggesiions, aiianges for scheduling in ci^opcration 
V ith t',c school |>imcipal. wiites the euiriculum ami goals for each 
Lourse. assembles materials. |>ie|Mres woiksheets (oi indixidual^ 
i/ed readings and \ocabular\ work, atlvises stutients in ijicir 
chi)icc of pri^jccts. cvahiatcs all student wtirk, et)nduct<» classroom 
discussions, ai ranges for guest speakers and Held trips, and m«*ets 
fretjuenll) with each sludcnl Ctu^pcrating teachers in science, so- 
' aLstiuiies. l-nglish, music, and iirt supply reference materials and 
intorniiUion \or liie related German couises, speak oceasionall) in 
the (ierman classes, and accept stutlent projects done Ixuh in 
Cieimaii and Fnglish for credit in the lum-language areas, 
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ROLh OF GUEST SPEAKERS 

German-speaking people from the Ridgetield area are invited 
regularly to the German classes to speak about their work or 
about eiistoms. travel, and daily life in their native eountrics. 
Guest speakers from the New England Institute for Medical Re- 
search. Yale University, and Bridgeport University are invited to 
speak to classes (in German and English) on scientilie^ German, 
literature, and the line arts. 



ROLE OF PARENTS 

The enrrieulum is explained to parents during Parents' Night 
at the sehool, and the printed course outlines are sent to them 
each year. Informat'ion is supplied to the local PTA and the 
press to promote the idea of mini-courses in the local school 
system and eomnuimty. Parents have responded favorably to the 
program. \ 



TRAINING REQUIREMENTS 

No special training is required. The program director was 
granted a Fulbright-Hays project grant for the summer of 1969 to 
^•assemble and develop authentic supplementary instruction mate- 
rials for secondary sehool Germa classes." 



FUNDING AND COSTS 

The program is funded primarily through the regular ^oo\ 
budget expenditure of SI 100 per pupil annually. A grant onSl.*>0 
from the Literary Soeiety Foundation of New York was also used 
to pay for pr;()gram materials. The^ program director estimates the 
cost of the program 'to be a tolal of $4500. $3000 towards the 
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tcachcr\ salar\ foi the two tiail) class periods of teaching time 
tlcvotctl to the niini-eoiirse program and SI 500 for books and 
materials C^irrieuium writing is done by the director without addi- 
tional pa\ or released time. 



PFU)GRAM rVALLAIION 

Infoiniai attrition studies since the mini-course program 
began indicate that 75' , of the German' III students in the school, 
including man\ C' or* average students, continue into German 
and 75' of these contnuie into German V. Results of the 
Foreign Language Attitude Questionnaire administcied at the end 
ot the 1^)71-72 .school \car v\crc inconclusive, but m general 
students displavcd a positive attitude toward German-speaking 
countries and towaid the Tniied States. Individual interviews wjth 
students were held bv the progiam director, students telt "in gen- 
eral that much more material was covered |in the mini-courses| 
than in the usual ati\anced German course. They particularly 
liked the idea of dealing wuh one topic for one quarter, then 
taknig up a com[)lctel> dillercnt topic." I I.e Spanish departmvjnt 
in the school, noting the students' enthusiasm in Gcrniaii. bcuan its 
own progiaili of niini-cojuscs in I ^Hl-l^ 



ADAPIARILI'IY OF CONChPI lO OTHI R PLACHS 

Considcialions in adapting a mini-couisc progiam would be. 
(I) school administrative support for a fiact»on;il ciedit svstcm. 
for example, four i>ne-i|u:'rter credits each )ear.> (2) the ability 
and willingness on the part of a teacher or admmistiatoi to write a 
curriculum foi several dillcient courses and to solicit student sug- 
gestions: (3) the availabiiit\ of lesource materials aid texts for 
several dillcient subjects. i;r access to channels such .\s those rec- 
onniicnded bv the progiam director foi obtaining iree materials, 
(4) iHlininistralivc cooperation in scheduling advanced louiscs in 
such a v\a\ that stuilents have a leal option; (5) the willingness of 
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teachers in other departments to share information or participate 
in the mnii-eourses. 



AVAILABLE DESCRIPTION 

••-Mini-Course Currieulum to - German IV and German V." a 
description of the mini-courses, is available from ERIC (ERIC 
ED 050 633). 

CONTACT PERSON 

Merriam Moore. Chairman for Foreign Languages. Ridgefield 
High School, Ridgefield. Connecticut 06877 (203) 438-3785 



ERIC laii 
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MINORITY 
STUDIES 
IN 

FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES 



ABSTRACT 

Why arc there more Puerto Ricans in New York City than in San 
Juan? Does Black American English have any relationship to 
French? Why did Indians seize Wounded Knee in 1973? Should 
Mexican Americans have bilingual schools? These are some of the 
questions asked in the foreign language classes of the public 
schools in Prince George's County, Maryland, where the study of 
ethnic and cultural minorities has become an important part of the 
foreign language program. Method, and areas of investigation 
usually used in social studies are being integrated into the cultural 
activities in lower-level language courses and into six-week unifs 
in "student-centered" classes at levels IV and V. In the latter, 
students, choose research topics in such areas as "Puerto Rico and 
■the Puerto Ricans'' and "Mexicai Americans," and while the ref- 
' erencc sources they use may be in aii^ language, their class presen- 

'73 . \ 
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tations arc in only the target language— orally or in writing, 
indixidually or ni groups, in tornial debates and interviews, or 
with skits, nuisie. and food. The interdisciplinary activities and 
guides for these units were prepared by teachers and consultants 
frora the district and throughout Maryland. 

PROGRAM DEVRLOPMFNT AND PRESENT STATUS 

I he Prince George's County Public Schools are cooperating 
in both a state and local endeavor to' integrate minority studies 
into all areas of the public school currkUfum. The local school 
adniinistrators. for example. htft^cTTrgMa departments to include 
in their courses appropriate aspects of Black Studies. And the 
schools arc partieig^ngjn a state-wide project, initiated when the 
Maryland State Board of Education adopted a bylaw in 1970 
cabling for programs "dcN eloping understanding and appreciation 
of ethnic and cultural yninorities.V* The offshoot, of this resolution 
' wa:> the creation of a curriculum sourcebook, •*Nc^v Perspectives 
in Intergroup Education." which is intended as "an initial step 
^toward integrating intergroup education into the total curriculum'* 
jiK accordance with the principle that "the schools of Maryland 
should be eonmiittcd to the eimiination of prejudice."- During the 
sunjmers of 1970 and 1971. committees of teachers and consul- 
tants from -all over the state developed interdiseiplmary instruc- 
'lional aetiv'tics that cmphasi/e the contributions of ethnic and 
cultural minorities to American society. The ac:ivities in the 
sourcebook arc designed for students from kindergarten through 
grade 1-2. Schools in Prince George s County are among those in 
which the activities have been tested. A federal desegregation 
order that went into cITcct in the county's schools in January 
1973, inxobing the reassignment of over 33.000 students, ha.s 
made the need for this -new pcrspecti\c" all the more immediate. 

Ihe integration of minority studies into the foreign language 
program of the Prince George's County schools has been part of 
this tolal.cirort. h has also been patt of a series of measures to 
make foreign language instruction more relevant to students of 
differing abilities and mterests. Within the broad Objectives cstab- 
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lishcd by the county's division of foreign languages for each level 
of each language, thCr departments of the 59 junior^ and o^^nior high 
schools a * free to develop their own variations of organization, 
methodolOj . and course content. Any school may pilot a ircw 
course, and, after a year, present it in syllabus form to the Instruc- 
tional Counei', -Board of Education, and Superintendent of the ^ 
Prince George's County schools for possible approval. This built- 
in structure for change has made possible several innovative for- 
eign language programs. One is multi-level grouping in such 
schools as Oxon Hi}' Senior High, wheie there are regular "on- 
lexcP* courses and slower- paced "olT-lever* courses throughout the 
set|ucnce of each language. Other schools ha\e introduced courso 
with a cultural emphasis — Spanish* German, or Trench for Trav- 
elers^ -*\)r students who generally would not choose to study a 
langt!agc.\'\nd a ••student-centered" approach has been started at 
the upper levels of French and Spanisjb in m^ny schools; students 
in these courses participate: in delining objectives for the study of 
"soeioeultural literary" topics and do both individual and group 
research projects. The student-centered classes have provided a 
good framework for ethnic studies. 

The following description refers primarily to the classes of 
.Milagros Carrero, a teache* at Bowie Senior- High School in 
Prmee George's County who participated in one of the committees 
that developed ' New Perspectives in Intergroup Education.'' In 
her student-eeritered Spanish classes she has used many activities 
from • New Perspectix es" as v.ell as a comparative -study of race 
relations. She also developed a resource unit on "Puerto Rico and 
the Puerto Ricans." A unit on Mexican Americans wa.s written by 
Dora Kenned). Supervisor of Foreign I.anguages, as part of a 
course at the University of Marylahd* Language ard Cultural 
Minorities." 



1ARGET AUDIENCE AND METHODOLOGY 

The target audience is students in levels IV and V of ^p^m- 
isii. In the student-centered approach, the student is guided into 
different learning aeti\ities by the teacher, but the teaghcr is never 
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the ccriLT of attention. Together, teaehcr and students ehoose a 
general topic lo investigate and decide how the class will be orga- 
nized for the unit. To motivate the class, the teacher might ask a 
set of leading i|uestions. For example, on a unit on Puerto Ricans 
she might ask, ' VVho are the Puerto Rieans? Do you know any 
Puerto Rieans? What is a favorable conmient you have heard 
about Puerto Rirans? An unfavorable comment? Do you agree or 
disagree with these comments?" and so on. The i|uestions can be 
groujvd under the topics the students find most interesting, and 
the teaehcr may organize the class into small groups to research 
each topic. The teacher might next present a short unit on letter 
writing so that the •iiudcnts can write to .Spanish organizations to 
get information. Part^>f each period is then set aside for gathering 
information; reference resources ncfAy be in English or Spanish, 
but discussions, and projects nui^sT^ne carried out in Spanish. After 
the information is gathered, the students present it to the class in 
various wa)s. panel tliscussions, debates, skits, student-led class 
discussions, written group reports, or individual oral or written 
reports — in Spanish. Students might also have individual long- 
range research projects to cV)mplctc by the end of. the unit. A 
studciu-ccntcrcil unit such as "Puerto Rico and the Puerto Ricans" 
or "Mexican Americans" is expected to last about five or six 
weeks, \ 

\ 

Ri:PRF,SENTA'l\|VH CONTENT 

\ 

\ 

The district encourages all foreign language teachers to de- 
velop units or fcarning activity packets on Black American cul- 
ture. The Afro-French cultures of Western Africa and the Carib-' 
bean and the African elements of thl* Spanish-speaking islands of 
the Caril^bcan have been used as a "natural bridge" to the subject 
of Black American cultures in French and Spanish classes. In a 
unit on race relations, Carrero has her Spanish classes investigate 
the interracial- relationships among Latin Americans and contrast 
them with those among North Americans. Students investigate 
such topics as integration and discrimination in Hispanic countries 
and the U.S.. the status of each racial group — black, white, mes- 
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tizo, and Indian — in the U.S. and Latin America, and the status of 
European minorities in Latin Ameriea. 

Carrero has also used several activities suggested in "New 
Perspectives in huergroup Education" either as part of a larger 
unit of study or as short-term pro' :ts. One activity is ^'Walking in 
the Shoes of the Spanish-Americans." Students research the rela- 
tions between the U.S. and Mexico, Cuba, or Puerto Rico and 
might role-play a Puerto Rican giving his reaction to the debate 
over the political status of Puerto Rico, interview Cuban immi- 
grants xo see how they feel about U.S.-Cuban relations, or imagine 
they are Spanish-speaking Americans and try to portray how they 
would feel. Another activity is the "Foreign Language Survey," 
the goal of which is '^to explore barriers to cpmmunicatJon and 
effects they have on the feelings of individuals."'* Students con- 
duct a survey in ihe school and community to find out how many 
people speak a foreign language, how many learned a foreign 
language as a first language, how they learned English, what diffi- 
culties they had, and how they felt when they were unable to 
understand English. The students listen to a recording of a lan- 
guage totally unfamiliar to the class, like Swedish, report on how 
they feel when they don't understand what is being said, and then 
discuss how immigrants have probably felt and reacted. They 
might try to become more familiar with the language by studying 
its major features and listening to stories, poems, or songs in the 
language. 

Another "New Perspectives" exercise is "Solving Problems 
in Human Relations," designed "to examine problems faced by 
American Indians as [the Indians] see them and to become famil- 
iar with proposals tor solutions which they suggest."* Students do 
research to identify the problems and the Indian perspective on 
them. They might invite an Indian to class and compare his ideas 
with the ideas found in referenee books, or assume the roles of 
members of the Bureau of Indian Affairs and plan strategies for 
helping Indians participate more directly in decision-making . 
which affects their dalTly lives. In an exercise on Indian Culture, 
students read about yie life of the Indians and such customs as the 
Sun Dance, Swinging at the Pole, or the Wu-Wan ordeal. They 
compare the Wu-Nyun. for instance, with a camping trip, and find 
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additional similarities between Indian life and other cultures in 
America. 

^'Analyzing Stereotypes'' is an activity in which students 
search for newspaper, magazine, and television ads that misrepre- 
sent ethnic groups. I hey try to identify the puipose of the ads and 
revise them in a way that the ethnic groups are portrayed more 
accurately. Carroro has also used debate topics from '*New Per- 
spectives" that include: Do the New Mexico land grants belong to 
the U.S. or to the Hispanos? Was the takeover of Alcatraz by the 
Indians justified? Support or refute arguments for the new mili- 
tancy of Mexican Americans. 

*Tuerto Rico and the Puerto Ricans/' a unit-for upper-level 
Spanish .students, is used by teachers in whole or in part. The unit 
has three main themes: Puerto Rican culture, the history of 
Puerto Rico» and the present condition of the Puerto Ricans. The 
major objectives for the last are to llnd out which Puerto Ricans 
come to the United States, why they come, and to what cities they 
come; identify situations in which prejudice and discrimination 
have played a part in sluwing many Puerto Ricans' social ad- 
vancement; compare the education Puerto Ricans receive with 
that of other Americans; analyze the present political status of 
Puerto RicO and understand the rights of the Puerto Ricans as 
American citizens; examine actions taken by some militant groups 
in light of their demands; and evaluate those demands.' Students 
might study a list of demands made by Herman Badillo, Congress- 
man from the Bronx, New York, or write an essay on whether 
there should be bilingual education for Puerto Ricans. They might 
discuss the status of the young Puerto Ricans who return to the 
island from the mainland (the "Pitiyankis"), or debate the pros 
and cons of the plan of the United States to mine copper in Puerto 
Rico. Other debate topics are: "The Puerto Ricans should not 
have to go to vars declared by the U.S. since they cannot vote in 
federal election.s" and "Puerto Rico should never gain indepen- 
dence because it cannot support itself.*' 

In the study of Puerto Rican culture, the class might invite a 
Puert,) Rican from the community to answer questions about fam- 
ily relationships, the roles of men and women, and the meaning of 
tnachismo, and discuss possible solutions to problems Puerto 
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Rican tccn-agcrs face in the U.S. hccaiisc of cultural dilTcrcnccs. 
Students can compare the Spanish spoken in Puerto Rico with that 
in other Hispanic countries and the Spanish spoken hy Puerto 
Ricans in New York City, and do soiac research on **Spanglish," 
making a list of words and their meanings. I hey might read and 
discuses the book, /)(>h7( I he.sc Mean Streets, by Piri Thomas, or 
articles from the iiiaga/ine Ihe Rican to find expressions of the 
feelings of Puerto Ricans on the mainland. There are recipes in 
the unit for such foods as past el vs and samocho^ which the stu- 
dents prepare with the help of the home ccononiies department. 
Or (hey nnght listen to recordings of Puerto Rican music, see 
dances, and study Puerto Ricans who have made their mark in 
niusie, art, science, sports, and philosophy. 

In the study of Puerto Rican history, topics include the com- 
parison of the Taino Indians with Indians from North, South, and 
Central America, Indian words in Puerto Rican language, and 
vyhy there arc no Indians on the island today; the mixture of races 
in Puerto Rico; the U.S. takeover in 1898 ('*Was it fair? Who was 
getting nu)rc henelits rhen? Today? What privileges do the Puerto 
Ricans enjoy by being Amciican citi/.ens?" etc.); and the move- 
nient for independence. Students stage a mock election with cam- 
paigners for the three major parties representing Statehood, 
Commonwealth, or Independence. 

Another unit designed for student-centered classes in Prince 
George \ County is 'Mexican Americans." Some of the topics in 
the unit are. who the Chic*:nos arc, wnere they live, their lifestyles 
and customs; reasons for the increasing political activism; leaders 
and mart)rs; rallying causes (grape and lettuce boycotts, pressures 
for bilingual education); the rejection of the "Tio Taeo" or 
"tanned Anglo*' concept; the Chicano variety of Spanish; racial 
and cultural diseri mi nation in the Southwest; the "melting pot" 
concept \s. I'ultural pluralism; political organizations (GI F"\)rum, 
Brown Bert s, etc.); the role of the federal government; migrant 
workers and the struggle for unionization; poverty; undcrachievc- 
ment in school, its causes and solutions; the dilTerencc between 
Chieanos* problems and those of Puerto Ricans, Cubans, or other 
immigrants: and emerging Chicano literature and theater. Also, 
the histor) of Mexico is studied and there arc required readings 
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such as Im ra:a (Sdmoni), South hy Southwest (Tcbbcl & Rui/)» 
and the bilingual poem, "I am Juaqum" (Gon/alcs). 

There are iiuuiy suggested topies for panel di.seussions and 
debates. Some are: 

-Why should we have bilingiiabcdueation for Chicano ehildren? 
Shouldn't they learn English and be assimilated? 

-Is it'^possible to maintain ethnie identity and yet be a part of the 
mainstream in the U.S.? 

-Is the U.S.-Me\iean War now judged to have been an imperialis- 
tic v^ar by most historians? Discuss from both the Anglo and 
Chicano perspectives. 

-Is It fair lor migrant workers to refuse to pick the crops and let 
them spoil? Refute or support the position of Cesar Chavez. 

There arc also many topics for individual or small group projects; 
the following arc some examples. 

-Write for a eopy ot a C hieano newspaper: prepare a comparison 
between this newspaper and a Black newspaper as to format 
and eontent. 

-Investigate the lives and contributions of Cesar Chavez; Rudolfo 
Cion/afes (why is he ealled the "Poet of the Boxing Ring?"); 
and Lui/ Valde/ and the "teatro campesino" in Delano, Cali- 
fornia. 

-Study the Aztec ealendar and prepare an explanatory report. 

-Investigate Calo, a variety of Chieano Spanish. 

-F'repare an illustrated Chicano dictionary, with both contem- 
porary and historieal terms. 

-Prepare and present short skits on the Mexican Revolution; the 
(irape Boyeott; a day in the life of a migrant worker; Chavez 
eondiieting a meeting of Chicano farm workers; or an Anglo 
family whose daughter is dating a'-Chicano youth. 

-Investigate a loeal Chicano organization, its aetivities and pur- 
poses.*' 

MATERIALS 

Reference books, supplementary texts, newspapers and mag- 
azines in both English and the foreign language are used in all 
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fiiltural units, as well *is lilms, lilmstrips, records, slides, tapes, 
and transpaiencies. Students aie encouraged to write to Spanish- 
American organizations and publishers to obtain information, ad- 
tlitional ncws(>apers» or pamphlets. Ciirriciilimi guides in English 
for the ethnic studies units are distributed to all foreign language 
teachers. I cache rs and students are currently translating these 
giiidev nito each of the foreign languages taught in the county. 

ROLF: OF TEACHFRS 

f-ach foreign language teacher deterniines m what form and 
to what extent the ethnic studies units will be incorporated in his 
classes. Hachers are in continuous contact with the district s for- 
'MUn language sii^ervisDr to rei|uest materials and report on their 
implementation of the ethnic studies units. ^ 

ROLE OF SUPERVISOR OF FOREIGN LANGUAGES 

The district's su|)ervisor of foreign languages conducts train- 
ing workshops and stalf meetings and sends periodic bulletins to the 
schools* departments on materials and instructional methods. She 
is responsible for coordinating activities and distributing informa- 
tion among the departments of the 59 secontlary schools, for miti- 
ating evaluation of new progr.ims. for overall supervision of 
teachers, and for changes in the v iirritfiluni. She prepared the unit 
on Mexican Americans. 



TRAINING REQUIREMENTS 

New teachers in the Prince George's County schools have a 
pre-school workshop for three to live days. I here is one day each 
year for coimt)-witlc inservicc training, and each June the super- 
visor of foreign languages conducts a one- oi two-day workshop 
for upper-level foreign language teachers. There arc monthly staff 
meetings at each school coordinated by the supervisory staff, and 
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articulation meetings are held between senior high sehools and 
their feeder schools several times per year. Specialists of the Mary- 
land State Department of Fdneation otlered three one-month 
\^>rkshops in the summers of 196^), 1970. and 1971 for teachers 
developing and implementing "New Perspectives in Intcrgroup 
Education.* 

FUNDING AND COSTS 

I he district j;upcrvisor of foreign languages estimates the an- 
nual expenditure for texts and other materials in foreign languages 
to be $1.50 to $2.00 per pupiL not including equipment costs. The 
district also spends about $200 per year for foreign language con- 
sultants, but inscrvice meetings are conducted "on school lime" 
and add no extra costs. Specilic costs for printing and distributing 
curriculum guides were not available. *'Ncw Perspectives in Inter- \ 
group Education ' was funded by state and federal funds, amount- 
ing to about $23,000 (1969-71) for curriculum writing, work- 
shops, consultants, testing, printing, and evaluation. 

PROGRAM EVALUATION 

Studies of the whole foreign language program in Prince, 
George's County indtcate that there has been some increase in 
enrollments from 1969 to 1972 and that the largest dropout rate 
is between levels III and IV. (Students have responded on surveys 
that foreign language classes interfere with other senior elective 
courses.) Evaluations (?f the system's senior high sehools by the 
Middle States Association of Colleges ant. Secondary Schools 
"have resulted in very high ratings for the language program in 
each school evaluated, and there have always been more commen- 
dations than rcconmiendations."" The MLA* Cooperative Tests 
(Level M) arc administered erch year to level 111 studenfs 
throughout the system. "Our schools are diverse; test scores reflect 
this. Medians range from ^2 to the 88th percentile each year."'' 
Formal research of new foreign language programs is initiated by 
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the supervisor under lhQ,dlreet guidanee of the district's Depart- 
nient of testing and Research. 

**New Pers|Ketives in Intergroup Fdueation ' is currently 
being revised after one ^year's use in pilot classes, and testing and 
evaluation by the Maryland State Department of Kdueation are 
ongoing. 



AIMP I ABILITY Ol- C ONC flPT lO OI HE^R PLACES 

The extent to which minority and ethnic studies could be 
integrated into a foreign language progran) would depend on ( !>. 
the availability of personnel qualified to research and develop 
activities that would meaningfully relate the study of minority 
cultures to both toreign language instruction and the needs and 
conditions of the community: (2) the availability of consultants 
for program development ami or teacher training; (3) the sup- 
port given by the administration, within one school or system- 
wide; (4) the interest on the part of students, parents, and 
teachers; and (5) funds for curriculum development and teacher 
training. Implementation of such a program would require that a 
teacher have a broad imderstanding and sensitivity to the values, 
conditions, and perspective of the cultural groups under discussion 
as well as to the values, conditions, and perspectives of his stu- 
dents. 



C ON I AC r PLOPLH 

f or inlormation about the Prince George's County Public 
Schools' foreign language program, contact: Dora Kennecly, 
Prince George's C ounty Publie Schools. Upper Marlboro. Mary- 
land 20S7() (301) 627-4800. Vox information on ''New Per-"' 
spectives in Intergroup Eujcation." contact: Ann Beusch. 
Specialist in l-oreign Languages and liSOL. Maryland State De- 
partment of Education. Box 8717. Friendship Internationj.! Air- 
port. Baltimore. Maryland 21240 (.101) 296-8300 Ext. 416 
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Norr.s - * 

»"New Perspectives in Intergioup Education" working copy 
(Baltimore: Division of Instru(;tion, Maryland State Department of 
l-ducation. Fall 1971 ), p. li. 

- '*New Pen»peetives/' p. i. 
•'New Perspcetives," p. 178. 
. ♦ "New Perspectives," p. 183. 

Milagros Carrcro, • Puerto Rico and tfic Puerto Ricans: A 
Teaching and Resource Unit for Upper Level Spanish Studfcnts or 
Social .Studies Classes" (Prince Cleorge's County Public Schools), p. 6. 

*^ Dora F. Kennedy, "Mexican Americans; A Teaching and Re- 
source Unit for Upper Level Spanish Students" (Prince George's 
County Public Schiwls). 

• Survey questionnaire. 

^Survey questionnaire. 
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tSTRACT 



In maiiy schools in Dade County (Miami). Florida, the school 
year now includes all 12 months and is divided into five nine-week 
blocks called quinmestcrs. Students atlifnd the four "quins" of 
their choice to make a year\ attendance. Self-contained nine-week 
courses with specific, shor^-term objectives have been developed in 
evcjy subject area. In foreign languages, this has meant the crea- 
tion ot a number of options and more relevant courses for stu- 
dents, a de-emphasis of the "college-preparatorj" aspect of 
foreign language courses, and aa opportunity for teachers to write, 
with pj7, some of the courses ;hey teach according to their own 
skills and their students' interests. 



PROGRAM DEVELOPMENI AND PRESENT STATUS 

The creation of the quinmester system arose out of economic- 
and logistic needs. There were too many students for the school 
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buildings during the academic year, and many buildings were va- 
cant during the summer A team oi :H'ministrators and consultants 
from Dade County studied other school systems with similar prob- 
lems, as well as the special needs and trends of Dade County 
itself. The result was the quinmestcr, which, it was hoped, would 
offer a solution to crowded conditions and provide a greater vari- 
ety of bourse offerings. Year-long courses would be replaced by 
cdurses lasting nine weeks, and some students would attend regu- 
lar school sessions during the summer. Much publicity and ex- 
planation were needed to gain acceptance of the system in the 
community. "During the I97J summer session many families con- 
sidered the course a' nice place for students to go until their vaca- 
tion began. It was their first experience with a full school in the 
summer, and some thought it only a fun thing.''* Many parents, 
however, have started taking vacations at other times of the year; 
and, surprisingly, there have been very few, negative reactions. 
Also, the Create- Miami Coalition, a local unit of United Fund, 
made Ji study of the new curriculum and accepted the program's 
|)hilosophy, indicating community endorsement. 

In thtr summer of 197i there were five pilot schools. These 
wer<5 join^by two more in the fall of 1971 and 12 more in June 
1972. In each subject area, teachers and administrators were 
asked ;:to rethink the curriculum and design a richer program with 
broader appeal. It was everyone's desire to create^ courses wjth 
more relevance to the needs and interests of a greater number of 
students." One teacher in each subject was selected and trained to 
work full-time on planning, organizing, and editing quin courses. 
The teachcf^was helped by a consultant in thcsubject and, in the 
case of foreign languages, by an advisory committee of teachers 
for each language. By the summer' of 1972 there were 205 quin 
courses jisted in French. German, Hebrew, Latin, Italian^ Rus- 
sian, and Spanish. More than 40 of these have been completed 
andleat to th? district's duplicating department for dissemfnation. 
Each year more courses will be introduced as they are written and 
as -the schools' annual^ budgets allow for the purchase ol new 
materials.- At present,* 19 of the 59 Dade County secondary 
schools are on the quinmester system, with 4770 students enrolled 
in foreign languages and 46 foreign language teachers. More of 
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the district's seconjary schools will enter the quinmester system 
each year, and several arc already using tl\p quinmester materials. 



TARGET AUDIENCE 

Students of all abilities, grades 7-12. The grade level at 
which students begin language study varies from school to school 
and from language to language. 



STUDEN1 GROUPING AND 
^ SCHEDULING ARRANGEMENTS 

Some quinmester schools are on 20-minute modules in vary- 
ing patterns; others have daily 50-minute periods. Students are 
grouped in the usual language levels. I-V. 



REPRESENTATIVE CONTENT 




Each language provides a sequence in the **standard" pro- 
gram based on state-adoptc " ts. There arc also "alternate** 
courses, which are usually baste on the course writers' own expe- 
riences and knowledge. At the beginning levels, there are several, 
different courses designed to attract various types of students. For 
example, in first-year Spanish there are five courses from which a- 
studeii* can choose his initial course. Three of these aie standard 
course.4» each using a different text and a course outline written by 
teachers. The other two courses were written entirely by the writ- 
ing staff and do nr-r use a text. At the upper levels there are even 
mQre alternatives: in French V there are nine choices and 17 in 
Spanish V, The only requirement made of course writers is "to 
supply a course organized for the development of the multiple 
skills, attitudes, and cultural insights, and with a lexical and struc- 
tural control that will make the transfer of a stude|?t from an 
alternate to a regular course a fairly . simple procedure.'* All 
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courses concentrate on a limited area of information or skills. . 
Students are free to take diflerent types of courses, mixing ''stan- 
dard" with *'alternate," for example, or moving from a conversa- 
tion course to one geared towards developing all four skills. They 
are also free to leave foreign language altogether at the end of any 
quinmesier. 

A teacher's manual is prepared for each course. The manual 
contains a course description, performance objectives, a sample 
evaluation for an objective in each skill (including culture and 
student attitude), suggested teaching procedures, suggested sup- ' 
plementary materials, and a bibliography. The objectives serve as 
a guide and help the teacher fit the material into the nine-week 
block of time. Examples of some courses are Say It in French, 
Bon Voyage, En France, German for Fun, Advanced German 
Refresher, Fun at the Kibbutz, Classical Myths in Today's World, * 
A Traveler's Bag, A Taste of Spanish, and Great Writers of Spain. 
A Taste of Spanish, for example, is an introductory conversation 
course giving an overview of Spanish language and Hispanic cul- 
ture designed for "the student who would like to learn sqpic Span- 
ish but is uncertain about his desire to continue its formal study. 
The course content includes: greetings, number 0-100, days of the 
week, months of the year, weather, time, the family, colors, 
games, dances. and songs, plus sufficient grammar to facilitate 
meaningful learning of the material." Survive a Russian Party is 
an introductory Russian course stressing pronunciation and the 
Cyrillic alphabet. Introductory Spanish I develops conversational 
skills through dialogues based on typical school activities. Facts 
and People— Where to Find Them uses Spanish to develop re- 
search skills using the library. Progressing in Spanish, Part III 
centers on a city in Spain, a city in South America, and a visit to a 
railroad station. A two-quin course in advanced Latin, A Revoli|- 
lionary: His Life and Trials, focuses on the background of the 
Catilinarian Conspiracy and Cicero's orations against Catiline. 
There arc also interdisciplinary courses which offer students the 
choice M credit in one or two areas, for example. Recreational 
Sports in Spanish, Spanish Shorthand-Theory, Spanish Shorthand- 
Specdbuilding, and, a few Spanish literary quins that also carry 
crtjdit for language arts. 
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METHODOLOGY 

In almost all schools, an audiolingual approach is used in fuil- 
class or small-group arrangements. There is an increasing, but so 
far scattered, use of individualized instruction to permit students 
to profit from the variety of available courses when scheduling 
does not allow a student to enroll in the class itself. 

CREDIT AND ARTICULATION " 

Each quin course is worth one-quarter credit. Students are 
graded A,B,C,D, or E. Final grades are recorded five times a year, 
once for each quin, and not only at the end of the year. Evaluation 
is based directly on the accomplishment of learner objectives. 

Each course is designated by a state code number; a* series of 
numbers indicates a sequence of instruction. Each course descrip- 
tion includes a statement such as 'This course is designed for 
students who have controlled 7505.02 or equivalent material," the 
number relating both to the course and the text used. Similarly, 
most course descriptions indicate which courses would be accept- 
able continuations. The texts, too, follow a sequence, and teacher- 
written courses are constructed with a view toward easy re-entry 
into '^standard" courses. The language teachers work closely with 
the guidance department in helping students determine which of 
the options would best fit the student's own goals, and often a 
"package" of quins is planned with a student at the beginning of 
the year, designating a suitable series of quin courses. Students are 
not required to take any sequence and may simply enroll in one 
quin course, discontinue language study after that, and receive one 
quarter credit. 

MATERIALS 

For the ^'standard" program in most schools, the A-LM series, 
second edition, is the basic text. Tapes and any other materials 
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which individual schools can purchase arc also used. The Refer- 
ence List in each quin course outline suggests relevant materials 
and their sources. For "alternate*' courses, materials are teacher- 
prepared and assembled into booklets, which, like the course out- 
lines accompanying the "standard" courses, arc distributed 
through the district's duplicating department. 



FUNDING AND COSTS 

Over a four-year period $916,000 has been allotted for all 
facets of Ouinincster in all curriculum areas. This includes writers' 
worksliops and fees to consultants and teachers on special assign- 
ments to work ua the new curriculum. The average annual expen- 
diture per pupil for the district rs $967. 



PROGRAM EVALUATION 

The Consultant in Foreign Languages notes several advan- 
tages in the program; "One is that some students who would never 
take a language will now 'risk' nine weeks." Another is that a 
student who does not like the language after nine weeks is not 
forced to continue it in boredom for a whole year, does not de- 
velop a prolonged dislike for the language, and may decide to try 
it again later. In addition, this type of organization permits a large 
variety of courses and "each school staff ha.s the opprtunity to 
choose the courses it will offer in order to satisfy the needs and 
interests of its students.*' Many teachers feel that the quin courses 
have led to increased student interest and achievement, but tnerc 
has not been total acceptance of the philosophy of non-sequential 
mini-courses by foreign language teachers in the district. Although 
there has .not yet been a formal study of the effect of the quin- 
mester system of foreign languages in terms of enrollment, profi- 
ciency, or attitude, the district does compute annual "failure 
rates." The district's failure rates for 1972 in foreign language 
high school classes decreased in general from the 1971 rate by 
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0.7"f,; this rate was surpassed by the quinmcstcr high schools, 
with a drop of 2.0''o. The junior high schoofs in general reported 
an increase in failures, while the quinmester junior high schools 
showed a decrease. 

ADAPI ABILITY OF CONCEPT TO OTHER PlKcES 

Aside from the conversion to a five-part, 12-month school 
year, or the creation within a traditional school yeai pf a total 
curriculum based on short-term courses, the concept {might be 
applied solely to the foreign language sequence of a 'school or 
school district. While "mini-course'' programs have generally been 
used only in upper-level language classes, the Quinmester Pro- 
gram uses short-term courses in the lower levels as well. It estab- 
lishes the feasibility of using mini-courses with all levels and abil- 
ity groups if there are adequate provisions for curriculum overhaul, 
articulation, and credit. 



AVAILABLE DESCRIPTIONS 

Alonso, Elizabeth B., and Mirta R. Vega. "Quinmester 
Courses — What Are They?'* American Foreign Language Teacher 
(Summer 1972), pp. 12-13. 

Many of the course descriptions and outlines have b^en ac- 
cessioned into ERIC, each identified by a different n^imber. 
Courses and their ERIC numbers are listed in issues 2 and 3 of 
volume 6 of Foreign Language Annals (December 1972 and 
March 1973). 



CON TACT PERSON 

Elizabeth B. Alonso, Consultant, Foreign Languages, Dade 
County Public Schools, 14 
ida 33132 (305) 350-3600 

I 
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NOTE 

' All quotations arc from l-.lizabeth B. Alonso and Mirta R. Vega, 
"Quinnicster Couises— What Are They?" American Foreign Language 
Teacher (Summer 1972), pp. 12-13. 
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THE SKYLINE 
CENTER: 
WORLD LANGUAGE 
CLUSTER AND 
; , CAREER DEVELOPMENT 
CENTER 



ABSTRACT 

The Skyline Center 1^ a '^magnet*' school with intensive .programs 
in 28 vocational and academic subject areas, drawing students 
from the 20 regular high schools in the Dallas (Texas) Indepen- 
dent School District. In fhe World Language Cluster (WLC), as 
the foreign language department is called, 675 students take 
courses in morning or afternoon sessions in any of ten languages 
and general linguistics and in another department, the Career De- 
velopment Center, 103 students are enrolled in 15 language, 
courses oriented toward specific vocations. In addition, the WLC 
offers students the opportunity to take highly intensive "crash" 
courses of three hours a day in the more common languages or to 
enroll in any of three social studies courses that use Spanish- 
language textbooks and arc conducted entirely in Spanish. The 
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advantages of the magnet sehoul are obvious; the courses in lin- 
guistics and six of the languages, as well as the CDC courses and 
the intensive language programs, were not offered in Dallas before 
the establishment of Skyline because of low student demand for 
them in individual high schools. In addition, the concentration of 
students interested in foreign cultures has made it possible to de- 
velop a lively program of extracurricular activities. 

PROGRAM DEVHLOPMENT AND PRESENT STATUS 

I hc Skyline Center began in 1971 as an outgrowth of "Goals 
for Dallas," a community improvement program initiated after the 
shock of President Kennedy s assassination. Among other projects. 
Goals for Dallas called for the improvement of job training and 
placement in the city and the establishment of a new vocational 
high school, for which Dallas voters approved a $21 million bond 
issue in 1967. The following year, a new district superintendpnt 
began to expand the detmition of Skyline's vocational education 
program to include a broader spectrum of students as well as 
"career education * in areas, like foreign language, not usually 
considered in vocational education. The district contracted with 
RCA for help in developing some of the CDC courses and running 
some parts of the schools program. And it involved local busi- 
nessmen, college professors, unions, and other .organizations in 
developing courses that would be of immediate and long-term 
value to students in fuuling jobs. In the foreign language area of 
the CDC, courses have been developed in which students learn 
specialized vocabularies, grammatical constructions, and customs 
along with skills related to vocations ranging from fashion design 
to secreiarial work or ranching. And in the language courses of 
the WL.C, intensive programs have been designed speeilically to 
help students reach ' salable" levels of proficiency in the target 
languages. 

" An equally important aspect of the Skyline Center is the 
'magnet*' concept. Intensive programs in areas ranging from air- 
frame construction to cosmetology oc foreign language are orga- 
nized as "clusters**; each cluster has some courses that could not 
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normally be filled iti individual high schools. At prcocni the World 
Language Cluster offers courses in Linguistics, Spanish, German, 
French, Italian, Russian, Hebrew, Mandarin Chinese, Latin, 
Modern Greek, and Swahili. Fifteen language courses are offered 
in the CDC. The stall of the WLC intends to add Portuguese, 
Japanese, and different CDC courses to the department's offerings 
in the next several years.' 

TARGET AUDIENCE 

Students in grades 9 through 12 in any of the 20 high schools 
in the Dallas Independent School District who have never received 
a failing grade in any course, have good study habits and strong 
interest in foreign language, and are recommended by the princi- 
pal and at least one teacher from their **home" school. Three 
personal interviews with the counselors of the student's home 
school, the advisory <:ommittees of the WLC, and the WLC lan- 
guage teacher (s) are used tp determine which students should be 
admitted to the WLC and CDC. 

The Skyline Center is really three schools in one: a compre- 
hensive high school for 1429 students who live in the area, as well 
as another 500 students bused to the school under a court deseg- 
regation order; a magnet school for 2301 .students, 1471 of whom 
remain at Skyline for all their courses (the other 830 attend only 
the cluster courses at Skyline, and return to their home high 
schools for other courses); and a Center for Community Services, 
a continuing-education program with over 3000 students enrolled 
in vocational and academic courses. In 1972-73, 450 people 
enrolled in continuing-education courses in the WLC and the lan- 
guage area of the CDC Classes are in session continuously at the 
Skyline Center from "nine in the morning until ten at night. 

MAJOR GOALS FOR STUDENTS 

In the World Language Cluster, students are expected to 
develop proficiency in all four language skills in any of ten Ian- 
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guagcs and aaiuire some understanding of the respective cultures. 
In the Career Development Center, they are to develop language 
skills and acquire knowledge of a culture useful in particular voca- 
tions. And, ir. the General Language course, they arc expected to 
develop some understanding of the principles of linguistics. All 
goals are stated in behavioral terms. 



SCHHDULING ARRANGEMENTS 

Those students who attend Skyline for only the afternoon or 
morning cluster sessions arc bused or arrange their own transpor- 
tation from their home schools to Skyline. CDC courses meet one 
to four times a week for the full academic year. Courses in the 
World Language Cluster are scheduled for four class mcctingi; a 
week, from one to three hours long; they meet for a full academic 
year. Iiv each WLC course, one additional class mcciing each 
week is scheduled as ^ unstructured time" in which students "en- 
gage in self-directed activity based on teacher guidelines.*' This 
activity usually (hitails dialogue, drill, and conversation practice 
with other students or teacher aides, completing oral exercises in 
the Listening Center (a portable set of carrels with cassette re- 
corders), or independent* research and reading in the Media Cen- 
ter. The Media Center contains a small library, lilmstrips, records, 
tapes, and other materials. 



RFPRESENTAllVE CONTENT 

Five levels of French, German, Spanish, and Latin, two lev- 
els of Italian, Russian, Modern Greek, Modern Hebrew, and 
Swahili, one level of Chinese, and one course in General Language 
are offered in the World Language Cluster. Advanced language 
courses arc of two types: college-preparatory, which focus on the 
study of literature and culture; and vocational, focusing on the 
study of speeiali/ed vocabularies and grammatical constructions 
and foreign customs and culture relevant to specific vocations or 
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activities like traveling. These divisions do not constitute "tracks'*: 
students may enroll in either type of course, as they ^hoose. 
They arc. however, required to take General Language, a course 
in basic linguistics and philology. 

The presentation of literature in the college-preparatory 
courses centers on the analysis of writing styles, modes of conver- 
sation. the use of idioms, and the culture of the country as it is 
reflected in the work of individual writers. 

The foreign language vocational courses are offered in the 
Career Development Center. They include Spanish for Ranch and 
Farm Workers; Spanish for Education (for prospective bilingual 
or ESL specialists); Bilingual Secretarial Training in Spanish and 
English; Typewriting and Shorthand in Spanish; Interpreting and 
Translating (everything from legal documents to stage plays and 
jokes); Spanish for Travelers; French for Travelers; French in the 
World of Fashion; Foreign Language for Music Majors; Chicano 
Spanish; Spanish Vocabulary for the Construction and Building 
Trades; and Medical Terminology in Spanish. In Foreign Lan- 
guage for Music Majors, an example of a vocation-oriented course, 
the students study and practice the phonetic systems of French, 
German, Italian, and Spanish, and learn the basic music terminol- 
ogy in each of these languages. In Bilingual Secretarial Training, 
the students not only practice typing in both Spanish and English, 
but also learn to use appropriate forms of address and such terms 
as ^Invoice" and "expedite'* in both languages. 

In addition, three non-language courses. Law in a Changing 
Society, Latin American History, and Latin American Studies, are 
conducted entirely in Spanish using appropriate Spanish texts and 
materials. Law in a Changing Society is a "problems-of-dcmoc- 
racy" course that examines the role of the legal system in the 
development of the United States. 



METHODOLOGY 

The approach in the language courses is primarily audiolin- 
gual and based on pattern drills. Several unique foims of exercises 
have been developed: for instance, the students do ballet and 
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dance twcrciscs at a barre once a week to develop gestures and 
bcxly movements ^appropriate to the language and culture, use 
mirrors to study their facial expressions and hand gestures, and 
practice projecting emotions by voice alone in intonation af\d 
mouth position exercises. Students arc trainea in "diaphragmatic 
bceathing" techniques as an aid to smooth speech production. In 
some of the WLC classes and the CDC course jn Interpretation 
and Translating, students listen to numerous tapes of "spedRers 
with very unusual voices and styles." All advanced classes arc 
conducted entirely 'in the foreign language, and language students 
are expected to use only the target language from the minute they 
enter the Skyline Center. ^ 

WLC classes use the Skyline Center's television^ studio and 
auditorium to produce videotaped and live dramatic presentations 
in the foreign languages, and role playing and skits are an impor- 
tant activity in all classes. In Spanish and French classes, parapro- 
fessionals who are native speakers lead drill and conversation 
exercises, help individual students with their learning problems, 
and act as resource consultants in lessons on culture. Foreign 
tourists and foreigners resident in the Dallas area frequently visit 
the WLC and CDC classes to speak about their careers, activities, 
and countries. Conversation groups, foreign language ' dinners, 
field trips, guest speakers, movies and dances, clubs, and singing 
sessions provide students ^ith opportunities for using the target 
language in informal settings. 



CREDIT AND ARTICULATION 

Provided their admission into the WLC has been approved, 
students in grades 9-12 at any level of language learning may 
enroll in courses in the WLC. All students who enroll in WLC 
courses are required to participate in the General Language 
course, until they have met ei^t behaviorally stated objectives. 
The WLC courses in French, -ricrrtiiin, Spanish, and Latin are 
structured through 18 broad behavioral objecTives In each lan- 
guage. Advancement within each sequence depends on students' 
satisfying the objectives specified for each level. Students must 
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meet at least 12 of the 18 otxjeetives in a WLC language sequence 
before they can enroll in CDC courses in that language. If they 
want, students may enroll in courses in more than one language, in 
more than one course in a language, in more than one CDC 
course, or in WLC and CDC courses simultaneously. The WLC 
and CDC follow a credit and grading system that is coordinated 
with that in the coope^ting schools. 



ROLES OF TEACHERS AND PARAPROFtSSIONALS 

The roles of teachers vary widely from course to course. 
Tco^hers meet regularly to discuss and evaluate the program and 
methodology. They prepare most of the materials for the CDC 
CQurses and some of the^4nater^al for the General Language 
course. Four of the 13 language teachers in the WLC also teach 
in the CDC courses. Teachers conduct, supervise, or initiate many 
extracurricular activities, and counsel the students in their choice 
of courses. Three paraprofessionals, who are native speak^fs, 
work with the Spanish and French clashes, and help individual 
students with learning problems. One other paraprnfcssionai su- 
pervises the use of the Listening and Media Centers. 



ROLE OF PARENTS AND COMMUNITY 

Parents regularly sponsor and attend dinners and field trips, 
help supervise or organize extracurricular activities, and identify 
speakers for the program. The parents of students errolled in 
Modern Hcc cw helped secure a teacher for the class and were 
influential in its initiation and organization. 

**Goals for Dallas" was instrumental in gathering community 
supprt for a new vocational school, and the community has been 
very involved in the school since 1968. In fact, the Dallas Cham- 
ber of Commerce has a full-time person to coordinate the meet- 
ings and activities of the 300 people in the community who serve 
on committees, develop courses, speak to classes, and work 'in 
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Other ways with the school. The school also serves the comniu- 
nity: it runs the apprenticeship programs for the local building- 
trades and printers unions^ and coopeitetes'with local industries iri 
placing students and developing' relevant programs. Community 
involvement in the World Language Cluster has been substantial. 
A college and a synagogue in Dallas- helped search for qualified 
teachers of Swahili and Modern Hebrew. The Mexican consul and 
representatives from the PTA and the community serve on the 
advisory board of the WLC. Local businesses have applied to the 
WLC for help in utilizing the foreign language skills of employees. 
Foreigners resident in Dallas speak with the classes in the target 
language, and professors from local colleges participate in discus- 
sions. The WLC has also received gifts of money from a number 
of people in, the comaiMnity with a special interest in foreign lan- 
guage study. 

ROLES OF ADMINISTRATORS. SUPERVISORS, 
AND SPECIAL CONSULTANTS 

Administration of the WLC is shared by the district consul- 
tant of foreign languages, the principal of the Skyline Center, the 
chairman of the WLC, and a standing advisory committee of 
teachers and representatives from the community and school dis- 
trict. The district consultant teaches one WLC class, interviews 
students for admission into the program., coordinates requests for 
supplies and staff, conducts program evaluation, sits on the aa- 
visory committee, participates in teachers' meetings, and publi- 
cizes the program in the community. The principal of the Skyline 
Center coordinates the busing and scheduling arrangements, and 
carries out other usual administrative functions. The department 
chairman directs the WLC and CDC programs, teaches classes, 
recruits and interviews students, participates in teachers' meetings, 
conducts program evaluation, and supervises the program organi- 
zation and scheduling in cooperation with the Skyline Center 
administration. The advisory committee assists in publicizing the 
prograii-. designing and developing the curriculum and materials, 
recruiting teachers and resource people, interviewing students for 
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admission, locating sources of financial support, and evaluating 
the programs' activities. 

Consultants from the community ,and local and regional col- 
leges and businesses helped develop the courses in the WLC and 
the lartguage courses in ihe^DC. 



TRAINING REQUIREMENTS 

Although there is no formal training program, teachers in- 
volved in the* vocaiion-o ienied courses have some experience 
and or contact. with the vocational areas. They develop their ex- 
pertise in a variety of ways: living or working in a foreign country, 
multiple majors in college, experience in indpstry, family contacts, 
and others. 



FUNDING AND COSTS. 

The average annual expenditure per pupil in the Dallas In- 
dependent School District is $688. The average annual expendi- 
ture per pupil in the CDC and WLC programs is $1344; of which 
$344 is diverted from the budgets of the students' home schools if 
the studeniii attend Skyline for only one session. Funds from the 
federal government,' ,the Dallas district, and individual donors 
make up the dilfcrence. 

A lower pupil to teacher ratio, special teacliers in some lan- 
guages, consultants, tutors, paraprofcssiojials, a, speaker progiam, 
arKl extracurricular activities in the WLC and-tfle CDC language 
^pursc', add, for each student in these programs, approximately 
'^ifiOO in costs over the annual expenditure per pupil in the dis- 
trict. 



ADAPTABILITY OF CONCEPT TO OTHER PLACf-S 

Factors to consider in establishing either a magnet schoo) ^or 
language audy or a vocation-oriented curriculum ^:ould be: the 
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size of the district (in Dallas, there are 68,168 students in grades 
9-12); the degree of interest students show in languages ^riot 
offered irt individual high schools, in vocation-oriented foreign 
language courses, or in adyanced or intensive foreign language 
study: the availability cf suitable and qualified teachers and/or 
native speakers to serve as teachers and/or resource consultants; 
and the compatibility of scheduling practices throughout the dis- 
iricl or area. Otner considerations might include: designating a 
school or area within a school which could include classrooms, a 
resource cenier, a library, and an audio-visual center: busing and 
scheduling arrangements among the cooperating schools; publicity 
and recruiting among teachers and students; curriculum design 
and development of materials for courses for which commercial 
texts are 4101 available; and some form of community cooperation, 
perhaps involving focal businesses in the vocational foreign lan- 
guage courses. 

" School district administrators might welcome a magnet 
school in foreign languages, for it could either relieve them of the 
responsibility of maintaining marginal foreign language programs 
in individual schools or open "the way for an. expansion of the 
district's otlerings in foreign language. Certainly a magnet school 
or center for vocation-oriented foreign language study could be 
established on a smaller scale than the Skyline Center. 

AVAILABLE DESCRIPTIONS 

Johns, H. H., Jr. "Career Development Becomes F.L. Objec- 
tive,'' Accent on ACT FLScpicmbcr 1972, pp. 16-22. 

^ Janssen, Peter A. "Skyline: The School with Something for 
Everyone," Saturday Review of Education, 11 November 1972, 
pp. 37-40. 

CONTACT PERSON 

H. H. Johns, Jr., Foreign Language Consultant, Dallas Inde- 
pendent School District, 3700 Ross Avenue, Dallas, Texas 75204 
(2!4) H24-i620 ^ 

SID- 
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NOTE 

* Some of the information in this report was derived from Peter 
A. Janssen, •'Skyline: The School with Something for Everyone;* Sat- 
urday Review of Education, lI November 1972, pp. 37-40. 
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OF 
FRANCE 



ABSTRACT 

Students studying French in South Carolina not only read Daudet, 
but can also sec the windmills that inspired his best stories; they 
not only learn about French history, but can see the castles where 
treachery once vied with glory; can not only hear about French 
cuisine, but sample it too in some of the best regional restaurants 
and in the homes of hospitable French families. Students on the 
South Carolina Study-Tour of France live for three weeks with 
families in one of several small French cities, explore the monu- 
ments, museums, and theaters of Paris for nine days, and then for 
nve weeks take a bus tour around the entire country— from the 
pottery factories of Quimpcr and the wine cellars of Champagne 
to the Roman ruins of Nimes and the sands of the Cote d'Azur. 
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The beaches and fields, the bus, and the historical sites themselves 
all serve as classrooms: traveling is integrated with readings and 
discussions to give students an academic view of French language, 
history, literature, and arts as well as a basic understanding of 
daily French life. The program was organized by one teacher in 
the state, is financed by the participants, and conducted by South 
Carolina teachers of F^rcneh. it begins with an exchange of orien- 
tation packets between the director and each student during the 
year preceding the trip, and ends with each student gaining two 
high school credits — as well as long-lasting nemorics and a 
keener interest in French. 

PROGRAM DEVFLOPMENT AND PRESENT STATUS 

\ 

From the beginning, the study-tour has been organized and 
directed by Jeanne Palyok, a French teacher at Drchcr High 
School in Columbia, South Carolina. For several years she had 
been on the staff of the NDEA Foreign Language Institnics in 
Toulouse, where one of her duties was to organize tours of south- 
eastern France for institute participants. On one of these tours she 
met the president of the Anneey chapter of 'Trancc-Etats-Unis," 
a cultural-exchange group, who told her that several local families 
who hosted a group of American college students in July would be 
happy to host other students in June if a group were to come their 
way Palyok decided to form that group, drawing on the 
resources of her state and on her own experience as a tour direc- 
tor. Through letters to all French teachers ia South Carolina and 
anhouncements in the state's foreign language bulletins and meet- 
ings, she recruited 23 students for the first study-tour in 1970. 
Homesta)s were provided by the families in Anneey, bus transpor- 
tation was arranged through the Centre dc Cooperation Culturcllc 
et Socialc in Paris, and local Syndicats d*Initiative and universi- 
ties helped arrange lodgings throughout the tour. By the third year 
there were 82 students — enough for four tour groups — and the 
director hoped to find families in towns like Anneey that were 
similar in si/i\ to the students' hometowns. Staying in smaller 
towns helped stutjents adjust to the first shock of French culture 
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before moving on to the seeond shoek of Paris. She wrote to the 
presidents of Franee-Etats-Unis in Kayserbcrg and Angouleme 
and to the Mayor of Tours. All agreed to find families and, with 
permission from her sehool distriet, Palyok went to France for a 
few days that January to talk to the people involved and assure 
herself and the students* families that the students would be in 
good hands. Since the first tour, she has arranged for buses and 
drivers through private companies and has contacted hotels and 
"foyers" on her own. The South Carolina Department of Educa- 
tion, which had approved the study-tour on a year-to-year basis as 
an experimental program, approved it in 1972 as a permanent 
program in good standing. 

TARGET AUDIENCE 

Any student in the state who has completed at least two 
years of Freneh is eligible to participate; the direetor usually ac- 
cepts from her own school only eleventh- and twelfth-grade stu- 
dents who have had a minimum of three years of French, but she 
cannot require this on a statewide basis. 

STUDENT GROUPING AND 
SCHEDULING ARRANGEMENTS 

Students are divided into groups of 20 to 25; in 1972, one 
group consisted of students from only one school and the others 
were a mixture from several. Each group is accompanied by two 
South Carolina teachers of French and goes to a different town for 
the homestay. At the end of the homestay, all the groups go to 
Paris where they stay in the same hotel for nine days. For the five- 
week tour, each group is assigned to one bus; each busload visits 
the same areas for the same length of time, but the itineraries do 
not coincide. Teachers are given detailed itineraries including road 
numbers, hour-by-hour schedules, maps, guides, pertinent ad- 
dresses, and directions for finding lodgings, restaurants, and activi- 
ties. In the summer of 1972 none of the groups got lost or missed 
a meal, visit, or lodging. 
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fOOD AND LODGING 

Homcstay families arc selected by the local France-fitats- 
Unis or mayot's office. Before departure, students fill out a ques- 
tionnaire describing their interests and an attempt is made to 
match students with families most suited to their preferences. On 
the tour, lodging is found in family-style hotels, "foyers," and 
college dormitories. During the homcstay meals are provided by 
the families. On tour there are frequent picnic lunches, while din- 
ners are in foyers, cafeterias, hotels, and university restaurants. In 
each region at least one meal is taken in a first-class restaurant so 
that students may have a sampling of good regional French cook- 
ing. **Each student is strongly encouraged to taste whatever is 
placed in front of him. . . . With proper preparation, students have 
not balked at this."* As often as possible students are given 
money and are allowed to shop for their own lunch, forcing them 
to use French and become acquainted with shopping practices. 

REPRESENTATIVE CONTENT 

During the year prex^cding the trip the director sends to each 
participant monthly information packets onf the geography, his- 
tory, and culture related to the places to be visited. There is a unit, 
for example, on certain cities, one unit .on certain faux pas it 
would be advisable not to make, another on typical French moral 
values and family rules, and a packet on French writers who will 
be studied in conjunction with geography. Students must complete 
a quiz on each unit and return it to the director; quizzes arc not 
graded and may be completed with books and worksheets in hand, 
but are used as *'proof" that the material has been read. Informa- 
tion packets are also sent to participating teachers. During the 
homestays, students are given a worksheet indicating certain 
things to do. For example, they may be asked to go to a store and 
make a list of things they would buy for a picnic, to ask a^police- 
man for directions, or to call the director in Paris from the local 
post office. Students are given maps and advised to explore the 
towns on their own as much as possible. , 
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On the tour, tkj groups visit the menhirs and dolmens of 
Brittany and the prehistoric caves of Dordogne, and examine 
styles of architecture in the cathedrals of Poitiers, Notre Dame de 
Paris, Reims* and Chartres. At Chartres they spend an afternoon 
with a university lecturer in a private session. They also study the 
styles and history of castles such as Haut-Konigsbourg, Versailles, 
Fontainebleau, Pau, and certain chateaux of the Loire. Students 
visit the Louvre, the Jeu de Paume Museum, the Toulouse- 
Lautrec museum in Aibi, and Barbizon, Nvhere some impressionist 
painters worked. They are given a list of museums they may visit 
on their free time. In Paris they go to the opera, see a play at the 
Comedie Fran(;aise, and go to a loriesco play in the Latin Quarter. 
Last year they were able to see plays at festivals in Lycn and 
Avignon. Before attending the performances, the plays are read 
and discussed by the group. Other visits include a glove factory in 
Millaii, a perfume factory .in Grasse, a silk museum in Lyon, a 
champagne cellar in Reims, a Roquefort cheese cave, and a porce- 
lain factory in Limoges. A World War II pilgrimage includes a 
visit to the Vercors, an important area in the hjstory of the French 
Resistance, to the American military cemetery in Brittany, and to 
the Armistice site and museum on concentration camps in Reims. 
The groups go to Charmette to see the Rousseau museum and 
read excerpts from his Confessions at the site which he described; 
to the Moulin de Daudet where one of Daudet's stories is read; to 
the lake where Lamartine wrote one of his best-known poems; and 
to the tortified cities of Carcassonne and Aigues Mortes, where 
Saint Louis is discussed. Nature and geography are discus.sed and 
admired at the cliffs of Brittany, the Gorges du Tarn, on rides 
through the Pyrenees, the Alps, Juras, and Vo.sges, and along the 
coasts of the Atlantic and Mediterranean. During free time, .stu- 
dents are encouraged to go out in groups of three or more and 
speak with French people to inquire about interesting points. 



EVALUATION AND CREDIT 



Students are evaluated by the teacher on the basis of periodic 
oral tests and conversations with individual students during the 
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trip, observation of student participation and progress, serap- 
books, and a final exam. This last, intended as a review of all 
activities in France, is given on the return flight, and students may 
use their notes and brochures and discuss the questions among 
themselves. Students are evaluated in terms of their knowledge of 
French history, literature, art, and architecture in relation to the 
sites visited, as well as their progress in the language. Tv^o credits 
are awarded for participation, one in French and one in history. 



ARTICULATION 

In the years preceding and following the trip, courses or clas.s- 
room activities related to the tour are left to the individual teach- 
ers. I'hc director, for example* focu.ses on Annccy, where .some 
students will have their homestays, in her eleventh-grade cultural 
presentations. She finds that students returning from the tour want 
more formal work on grammar, which she provides. Study-tour 
veterans share their experiences with those in their French cla.ss 
who did not go, describe the tour to lower-level cla.s.ses, and en- 
courage others to participate. 



ROLH OF STUDENTS 

Students attend all functions; read and discuss plays before 
seeing performances; speak F'rench at supper and ai aimounced 
periods during the day; keep a personal diary; take pictures and 
make a scrapbook on returning to the United States; and take the 
final examination. 



ROUn OF I HACHRRS 

Befoic departure one teacher is designated the group leader. 
He handles any financial transactions not taken care of by the 
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director, for example picnic 'unches and certain entrance fees, and 
keeps all receipts and a ledger account of all expenses. Teachers 
accompany their groups at all planned activities, but student free 
time is also teacher free time. Teachers must be prepared to dis- 
cuss the places visited and are expected to take notes during visits 
and ask questions and conduct discussions afterwards. Teachers 
act as chaperoncs and supervisors; they "serve more or less as the 
parents of the students'' and *'the altitude of the teacher may 
make the difference in whether or no: the students will suffer 
culture shock from a sense of insecurity.'' For the first two sum- 
mers, any teacher who could gather ten or more students from his 
or her school went along with the group; in 1972 it was felt that it 
would be better to select teachers on the basis of experience, 
language proficiency, recommendations, and interviews instead. In 
meetings before departure, the director briefs all teachers on the 
details of the itinerary and the importance of their role as "substi- 
tute parents." 



ROLE OF STUDENT ASSISTANT 

. In 1972 a college student who had once been on the study- 
tour was asked to accompany the group when one of the teachers 
found just two days b re departure that she was unable to go. 
The assistant was familiar with the lodgings, could take responsi- 
bility for room and key distribution, knew the itinerary, assisted 
in teaching, led stuL. in singing French songs, and served as a 
liaison between the sit -nts and the older teacher, Palyok hopes 
to have a student assistant for future study-tours. 



ROLE OF PROGRAM DIRECTOR 

The program director writes and screens all application . 
forms; selects participants and teachers; conducts orientation cor- 
respondence and meetings for students, teachers, and parents; 
prepares readings and materials for orientation and the tour; de- 
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signs the itinerary and lopies to be eovercd; and arranges all trans- 
portation to, from, and in Franee and all lodging facilities. During 
the homesiay period, she eirculatcs through France on a Eurail- 
pass, seeking tickets for festivals or performances she might not 
have known about in advance. She also accompanies one group on 
jts tour and takes care of major (inancial transactions. 



ROLE OF PARENTS 

Parents of participants sign a release form for their children, 
agree to the terms of conduct and organization established bv the 
director, certify that their children are in good health, may author- 
ize their children to drink wine or beer at meals, and attend orien- 
tation meetings with the director, students, and teachers. 

FUNDING AND COSTS 

All expenses for the program arc paid for by the students. 
Fees for the first three years were $950 per student, but in 1973 
they were increased to $1050 because of the devaluation of the 
dollar. The fee covers round-trip air fare, insurance, all bus trans- 
portation in France, fees to host families (ranging from $5 to 
$30), all lodging and three meals a day, occasional snacks, en- 
trance fees to museums, plays, the opera, festivals, and tips, as 
well as the travel expenses of the accompanying teachers and 
director. One full scholarship or several partial schola;rships are 
provided for students unat)le to pay the fee; this money is earned 
by French students through car washes, sales, and other projects. 



PROGRAM EVALUATION 

Preston L. Musgrove, Modern Foreign Language Consultant 
for the State of South Carolina, notes that "this summer [1972] it 
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was my pleasure to personally evaluate the program and 1 feel that 
it is the best thing to happen to foreign languages in South Caro- 
lina in a long, long while. Consequently, in the future it will no 
longer be considered experimental, requiring special approval by 
the State Department of Education. It is encouraging to note that 
the program has been so well accepted that plans are being made 
to otTer a similar experience in Spain next summer for South 
Carolina Spanish students." The number of students in the pro- 
gram grew from 23 in 1970 to 82 in 1972. Student enthusiasm is 
indicated not only by their willingness to spend several years 
working part-time to earn the money for the trip, but also in the 
participants' tendency, noted by the program director, to dominate 
the French classes to which they return after the trip. All partici- 
pants would like to rtnurn to France, and their only complaints, 
besides those related to some restaurants, lodgings, and a few 
isolated activities, have been that they were not required to speak 
French more often. There has been no formal evaluation of gen- 
eral student progress following the trip. The director notes, how- 
ever, that one "fast" first-year student placed into a third-year 
class . fter the study-tour and finished at the top of (hat class, and 
one "fa r" student placed third on the final exam the year after his 
return. Another student who resisted speaking French even mid- 
way into the trip returned home an eager and voluble French 
student: he had met a non-English-speaking French girl and spent 
several days with her family. 



ADAPTABILI IY OF CONCEPT TO OTHER PLACES 

Factors to consider in developing a locally-arranged study- 
tour program are: (1) student willingness and ability to finance 
the trip; (2) a teacher or administrator familiar with the foreign 
couitry'and able to desijgn a workable itinerary; (3) approval 
from local and state education officials; (4) the ability to find host 
homes, "foyers," hotels, or dormitories, as well as air flight and 
transportation in the foreign country; (5) and the establishment 
of living and health standards acceptable to the American parents. 
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Musgrovc notes that the program "has been limited to South Caro- 
lina students because it is felt they have much in common, coming 
from a small, relatively homogeneous state, and therefore fewer 
personal and social adjustments have to be made. For the same 
reason it is recommended that the program not be offered as a 
model except to small areas or school .districts." The program 
director notes other considerations: (1) It is best to locate home- 
stays in towns similar in size to the students' hometowns to mini- 
mize culture shock. (2) The first time a program is tried, it is 
convenient to use an agency such as the Centre de Cooperation 
Culturelle et Sociale to help arrange homestays, bus transporta- 
tion, itineraries, and lodging; a teacher should become familiar 
.with the itii]erary and lodgings before attempting to construct a 
tour independently. (3) Orj.anizations such as France-£tats-Unis 
and local governmental or educational organizations in the foreign 
country can be contacted to locate host families; many towns have 
Syndicat d'Initiative which can help find inexpensive lodgings, 
(4) Students who have completed three or more years of French 
get more out of a trip than students with less experience in the 
language. (5) Students of differing ages, even a year or two, have 
a hard time functioning as a group and tend to polarize; when 
possible, students of the same age and grade level should be 
grouped together. (6) It has been more practical and natural not 
to insist that students use French at all times. (7) With orienta- 
tion before and during the trip explaining to students what might 
be radically different from what they know in terms of food, living 
quarters, or sanitation conditions, culture shock is greatly reduced 
and students accept a good deal without complaints. (8) Teachers 
should be selected on the basis of character rather than their 
ability to gather a group of students, since so much of their role is 
parental in nature: also, the director recommends that teachers 
who have never been to the foreign country be included, as long as 
they are accompanied by a more experienced tour leader. (9) A 
student assistant, particularly a college student who is a study-tour 
veteran, is invaluable. (10) Students are happier in foyers, which 
have private rooms, than in youth hostels, and are likely to prefer 
any restaurant or picnic to a university rej>tauranl. 
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CONTACT PERSON 

Jeanne Palyok, Teacher of French, Drehcr High School. 701 
Adger Road, Columbia, South Carolina 29205 (803) 256-1695 

NOTE 

1 Alf quotations are from personal communications to the survey 

staff. 
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STUDENT-CENTERED 
CLASSROOM 



ABSTRACT 

In Clarence Central High School in Clarence, New York, the 
study of French and Spanish is structured through individual and 
small-group work and periodic large-group instruction. Student 
interaction is promoted through communication exercises and 
peer teaching as well as specific teacher behaviors. Students play a 
large role in determining both the teaching and learning styles and 
are otTered a choice among several modes of learning. 



PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT AND PRESENT STATUS 

In 1967, Joseph Zampogna, a teacher at Clarence Central 
High School, was given a fvo-year leave of absence to'work with 
the Human Relations Education Project, of Western New York, ^ 
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pitgram funded through Title III to help train teachers in more 
jjudexit-ccntered and atlective approaches to teaching. As part of 
hfs work, Zampogna was trained in interaction analysis and group 
jjynamics. After he returned to teaching, he applied some tech- 
nicjues recommended by the Project in two foreign language 
classes in hopes of improving sHident performance and attitudes. 
Ttere are now 100 Spanish and 50 French students enrolled in the 
program; a totil of 500 students are enrolled in French and* Span- 
ish language classes in the school. 



TARGET AUDIENCE AND PROGRAM GOALS 

The target audience is, students in grades 9-rl2.in levels 
III-V of French and I-V of Spanish. The goal of the program is 
to create a learning and spcial atmosphere in the classroom that 
will promote student interest and achievement in all four language 
skills. 



MAJOR GOALS FOR STUDENTS 

( I ) To interact and cooperate with their peprs in learning; 
(2) to reach higher levels of proficiency in all four language skills 
than students in textbook-centered classes; (3) to help determine 
the pficing, teaching style, and curriculum; (4) to continue in 
language study through all five levels, as a result of satisfaction 
with language learning. - . 

REPRESENTATJVE CONTENT AND METHODOLOGY 

Each class meets five periods a week. At tlxS end of every 
period, each student writes a checklist of learning tasks for the 
next day and checks off the activities he completed on the previ- 
ous day's list. Once a week, the class meets in a standard format; 
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the teacher gives information to^ the. students as a group- on the 
reading, group assignments, culture, and problems in grammar 
that are likely to arise, 

^ Two periods a week, the students work on individual Study 
activities that include viewing filmstrips and films, listening to 
tapes or news broadcasts from French-Canadian radio stations, 
and, in two Spanish courses, working with programmed materials. 
These materials were prepared by Zampgna and other local 
teachers in -a w^orkshop; they are based Qn behaviorally stated 
objectives and include introductory grammar explanations, dem- 
onstration exercises in both English a, id Spanish, and pretests. ^ 
Aftet doing the pretest, the student works through the program,* 
checking the answers to each step 'against a key. Programs are 
occasionally broken up with anagrams and word games to relieve* 
monotony. At the end of a program, the student is tested orall/ by * 
the teacher and takes a written test. If he scores below 65 percent, 
he uses the test to analyze his learning problems, usually with the" 
help of another stud(yit or the teacher, and may complete supple- 
mentary exercises and another quiz built into the second half of 
the packet. In courses for which programmed materials have not 
been produced, students do the exercises and drills in their work-, 
books "and textbooks. 

In the week's other two periods, the students work in small 
groups, formed on the basis of interest or ability. They practice 
dialogues from the .textbooks or teacher-prepared flash cards, quiz 
each other with 4»tudent-prepared. vocabulary cards, play foreign 
language games, jead plays aloud, and work on drills. The tedcher 
moves around the classroom, entering inta students' activities un- 
obtrusively, asking and answering. questions or clarifying grammar ♦ 
pints. He stays only as long as he is needed. In the advanced 
levels, students are free to create their own projects and groups, 
but in the beginning levels the teacher groups and regroups stu- 
dents to form, better learning situations. Student cooperation is 
reinforced through peer teaching. In first-year courses, when a 
student finishes a unit he is assigned to help another individual or 
group work with a similar unit for at least one period. After the 
firsl yetir, peer teaching is voluntary, but students are told thiit 
they can best rcinfcrce their own learning by teaching the material 
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and they are praised and thanked by the teacher and other stu- 
dents for their help. 

Students rn advanced classes arc required to do individual 
and group readings and projects on specific topics of their choice 
in broad areas designated by the teacher (for example, 20th- 
\ century literature). Several students, for instance, created a slide 
series and wrote a foreign language script to go with it. One 
student is practicing the imperfect tense by writing a book of fairy 
tales. Another gave an explanation and recital of French organ 
music in a local church; a third gave a ballet demonstration, ex- 
plaining the dance in the foreign language. Quite a few students 
have prepared foreign meals, and one did a news analysis for the 
class. A couple of students painted a "tree" of a family of French 
immigrants to the United States, with apples representing the in- 
dividual members, and told the apples* stories to the teacher and 
some classmates. If students cannot develop their own projects or 
reports, the director gives them topics they can choose from. 



About 60 percent of the teacher's classroom time is taken up 
with evaluation, and he therefore uses testing situations to teach 
as well. Sometimes several students are tested at once. Two types 
of tests are used in the program: Formative and Summative. For- 
mative tests are single-concept tests, and most items' arc infor- 
mation-recall. About one-fifth of each test is oral. Students must 
score at least 80 percent to move on to the next lesson within the 
unit. Summative tests are given at the end of units; 80 percent of 
the items call for comprehension of unfamiliar material. Students 
must score at least 65 percent to move on to ihe next unit. There 
is no penalty for reta^'ing tests. 



Orientation rap-sessions are held for the first two weeks. The 
teacher explains the nature and use of programmed materials and 
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mastery testing, as well as relevant information about language 
learning and learning psychology. Students talk about how they 
learn best and how they feel about mastery testing, managing their 
own time and learning, and peer teaching. Some students resist the 
teacher's taking a different role; others feel languages should be 
learned in only one way. These feelings and others arc explored 
both at the beginning and throughout the year. 

Four communication games, done in English, decrease the 
students' resistance to' interacting in class and peer teaching. In 
one game, the Wheel, each student is given a 5..oet of paper with a 
circle containing 1 1 "what?" questions (Age? Favorite country? 
Attitude toward school?) as ^*spokcs." Partners ask each other the 
questions, remembering and restating their partner's answers. 
Some questions are then rcframcd as *'why?" questions (Why is . . . 
your favorite country?). Finally, some others are reframed as 
"how?" questions (How cnuld you change your attitude toward 
school?) and the partners talk freely about the question. In Pair- 
ing, another exercise, students are paired at random and asked to 
explain to each other a* presentation the teacher makes. Another 
exercise, Inner-Outer Circle, is used to develop skills in conversa- 
tion, observation, and listening. Five students sit in a circle, dis- 
cussing an assigned topic. Five other students sit in a larger circle 
outside the first, each observing one student in the inner circle. At 
the end of the exercise, the students talk with their counterparts in 
"t^ie other circle, talking about the original discussion and their 
pdri in it. For the fourth exercise. Triads, Quartets, and Quintets, 
students meet in conversation groups to talk about a predeter- 
mined mpic, using a list of questions prepared by the teacher. In 
the first y^rs of the program, the students did these exercises 
throughout the year and in the target language. In 1972-73, how- 
ever, Zampognas^stricted their use to the orientation sessions. 

CREmr AND ARTICULATION 

Since the student-cetit^d approach is not used in all lan- 
guage classes, it has not been ^^ossible tg implement a continuous 
progress system; students in the progranTOTi^ required to complete 
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at least six units a year. The other language classes usually com- 
plete ten. Faster students are encouraged to take on extra work. 
To date all students have met the pace and been placed either in a 
more advanced class in the program or with another teacher who 
is willing to accept them. 

ROLES OF TEACHER, PARENTS, 
* AND COMMUNITY 

The teacher is crucial in the development of positive student 
attitudes and interaction. (See Program Evaluation section.) Par- 
ents attend one orientation meeting in August and two Open 
House meetings during the year to talk with the teacher and stu- 
dents. Native speakers of French and Spanish visit the classes 
occasionally to show slides and talk about their countries. 



TRAINING REQUIREMENTS 

Besides the training he received in the Human Relations Ed- 
ucation Project, the teacher has received training in interaction 
analysis and group dynamics in both academic and non-academic 
programs and has taken a large number of courses in the psychol- 
ogy of learning and behavior modification. 
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FUNDING AND COSTS 

The program is funded through the regular school budget; 
the average annual expenditure in the district is $1100 per pupil. 
The following materials are part of the school-wide language pro- 
gram which are used in the Student-Centered Classroom: 

Two Ampex tape decks and record players $2000 

Two Wollensack tape recorders 200 

One cassette tape recorder 25 

Four sets of headphones 100 

Two overhead speakers 60 
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The costs for two jackboxes, textbooks, workbooks, and other 
materials (maps, magazines, games, etc.) were not available. 
There are no special costs. 

PROGRAM EVALUATION 

Four types of evaluation have been applied to the program: a 
Learning Environment Inventory Scale, to determine how students 
perceived the class; a Teacher Description Instrument, to deter- 
mine how they perceived the teacher; the MLA Cooperative For- 
eign Language Tests, to measure language proficiency;" and an 
attrition survey. Forty-five students in the third year of French 
took part in the evaluation; they were randomly divided at the 
start of 1971-72 into a control group and an experimental group. 
All the students had followed the same course of study in the first 
two years of French; the grade average in French for the control 
group was 84.3, for the experimental group 82.1. The average 
I.Q. of the control group was 120.4, that of the experimental 
group 117.8. All students received 40 minutes of French instruc- 
tion a day. The groups were taught by two teachers whose lan- 
guage skills were rated "good" by the Modern Language Profi- 
ciency Tests. The teacher of the control group used an eclectic 
approach with both audiolingual and cognitive code learning tech- 
niques, spoke French about 85 percent of the time, and incorpo- 
rated a standard amount of cultural and audio-visual material into 
the course. he experimental group was taught with the tech- 
niques already described. 

A t-test was used to determine the difference between the two 
groups' means on the Learning Environment Inventory Scale. The 
experimental group rated its classroom environment significantly 
nigher in the categories of Diversity (class divides effc ts among 
several purposes); Democracy (class decisions made by all); and 
Student Satisfaction (with classwork). The experimental group 
rated the class significantly lower in Speed (i.e., they had less 
difficulty keeping up); Friction (fewer students considered unco- 
operative); Favoritism (less evidence of special projects going to 
good students); and Apathy (about classwork). 

The two groups were given the French MA Form of the 
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MLA Cooperative Foreign Language Tests. The experimental 
group scored significantly higher than the control in all four cate- 
gories of listening, speaking, reading, and writing. 

At the end of the year, 63*'o of the experimental group and 
3.V'o of the control group opted to take French IV. As reasons for 
their continuing, the experimental group said: like French 
(95*;;,); classes relaxing and stimulating (01%); want more 
French study (88";,); like structure of classes (85%); can follow 
own pace (85*';,); to improve and not forget French (84*?;,); 
material not dull (82*';,); learn better when not pressured 
(81*';,); to improve speaking (70*;;,); plan to go on in college 
(65*';,); to study classic literature (55*;;,). Obviously the meth- 
odology and small-group structure played some role in students' 
continuing. 

To discover if the different teaching behaviors played a role 
in shaping students* attitudes toward the class and French, both 
groups were given a Teacher Description Instrument to evaluate 
their teachers* behaviors. The TDI consists of 15 behavior cate- 
gories that students rate on a frequency scale. Both groups rated 
their teachers idt ntically in their knowledge of the subject, ability 
to go beyond the text, and use and design of tests. They saw no 
significant difference in the way the teachers worked at the board 
or repeated explanations for slow students. In nine other cate- 
gories, however, the experimental group students rated their 
teacher significantly higher. They rated him higher: m encouraging 
them to think for themselves, presenting problems as challenges, 
and trying to increase their interest; in courtesy, consideration, 
friendliness, and openness to different points of view; and in using 
teaching aids and supplementary materials, explaining grammar at 
a level they could understand, .usiijg constructive criticism, and 
encouraging students to work together. They felt more strongly 
than the control group that their teacher put the subject across in 
a lively way, using humor and personal and practical examples. 
They rated their classes as having more time for questions and 
discussions and their teacher as more willing to give individual 
assistance. They rated hini more effective in coordinating lab and 
class work, encouraging students to use reference books, and sup- 
plementing the text. On the other hand, the control group students 
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rated their teacher significantly higher in planning presentations 
and class periods logically and in detail, keeping to a schedule, 
and spending time on "iim3iartant and relevant material." But the 
control students also felt >hat he ''rehashed" the text and other 
materials more frequently and assigned an ^'unreasonable amount 
of work, very difficult reading, and a lot of burdensome and busy 
work." From these ratings, Zampogna suggests that the teaching 
behaviors in the experimental program classes make up a student- 
centered teaching style that is instrumental in improving student 
attitudes and performances, as well as alleviating **some general 
behavioral problenjs encountered when teaching in a textbook- 
centered classroom."* 



ADAPTABILITY OF CONCEPT TO OTHER PLACES 

The director recommends that teachers interested in adapting 
the format have some training in the psychology of learning, inter- 
action analysis, and group dynamics, and shquld acquire or de- 
velop materials suitable for independent-study activities. In the 
summer of 1972, Zampogna coordinated a nine-week training ses- 
sion for 50 teachers interested in group work and individualized 
instruction and a four-we< k workshop for 20 teachers to develop 
programmed materials and board games for French, German, and 
Spanish. Single copies (only) of these materials are available at 
$20.00 (per language) from Joseph S. Plesur, Coordinator of 
Instructional Services, District #1 BOCES Service Center, 455 
Cayuga Road, Cheektowaga, New York 14225. 




AVAILABLE DESCRIPTIONS 

The program and some of its evaluation results are described 
by Anthony Papalia andJ^Jseph Zampogna in "An Experiment in 
Individualized Instruction through Small-Group Interaction," For- 
eigfh Language Annals, 5 (1972), 302-06. Another aspect of the 
evaluation and program is described by the same authors in ''An 
Experimental Study of Teachers' Classroom Behaviors and their 
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Effect on FL Attrition" Modern Language Journal, 56 (1972), 
421--24. 

CONTACT PERSON 

Joseph A. 2^mpogna, Instructor of French and Spanish, 
Qarcnce Central High School, 900 Main Street, Qarence, New 
York, 14031 (716) 759-8311. 

NOTE 

* Survey questionnaire. 



SUMMER 
FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE 
DAY 
HOUSE 
INSTITUTES 



ABSTRACT 

, A joint effort by the city Board of Education, a state university, 
and the large and diversified community provides students from 
^ Chicago's public schools with an eight-week foreign language en- 
richment program. The Summer Foreign Language Day House 
Institutes began in 1964; six teachers and an average of 170 
students of all abilities from the cit/s 1 16 junior and senior high 
schools participate each summer. They receive intensive instruc- 
tion in French, German, Spanfsh, or Latin in the classrooms and 
on the grounds of the University of Illinois's Chicago Circle Cam- 
pus, but as much time is spent off-campus or with visitors from 
the Chicago community as in the more formal study of language 
and culture. The Day House students take to the streets of their 
city to visit the ethnic neighborhoods, shop§, museums, and fac- 
tories where they directly confront the cuftures and languages— » o 
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longer ^'foreign" — that they have studied, profiting from the 
human and cultural resources abounding in a large American city. 

TARGET AUDIENCE 

Any high school student with at least one year of foreign 
language study and any elementary school graduate with two or 
more years is accepted upon application. To recruit students, an- 
nouncements are sent to foreign language teachers in each of Chi- 
cago's schools, notices are posted on classroom bulletin boards, 
and articles appear in the city's daily newspapers. In the summer 
of 1972, a total of 165 students attended; they represented i\vany 
ethnic groups and commuted from all parts of Chicago. Because 
the program is volunt-^ry, neither discipline nor attendance poses a 
problem. 

MAJOR GOALS FOR STUDENTS 

( 1 ) To develop proficiency in the target language through 
real-life encounters with speakers of the language; (2) to pursue 
their own paths Of inquiry into linguistic and cultural 'subjects of 
special interest; (3) to compare similarities and differences of life 
in other countries with their own way of life through varied inter- 
actions among all four language [,roups; (4) to develop an appre- 
ciation and understanding of other lifestyles and cultures; (5) to 
learn about the cultural and political developments of other coun- 
tries and the extent to which they influence contemporary world 
events. 



STUDENT GROUPING, 
SCHEDULING ARRANGEMENTS, 
AND CREDIT 

Students attend the Day Houses daily from 9 a.m. to 1 p.m. 
for eight weeks. Students are grouped according to proficiency 
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level in small- and large-group sessions for 45 minutes of basic 
language instruction each day. Students receive no credit for par- 
ticipation; they are awarded a certificate at the end of the Insti- 
tute, and a record of their attendance is put in their school files. ^ 



REPRESENTATIVE CONTENT AND METHODOLOGY 

The program is activity-oriented with an- emphasis on cul- 
ture, but formal instruction in the four skills is provided in the 
daily language sessions. Instruction is audiolingual-visual, using 
textbooks and nlm series, with teachers from the same language 
often practicing a team approach. In 1971 the materials of Dia- 
logues africain contemporaim (Center for Curriculum Develop- 
ment) were introduced to provide a multi-media approach to the 
study of French in an African setting. Classes are held in the air- 
conditioned university classrooms or outdoors on the campus 
grounds; the language laboratory is used for daily practice with 
taped drills and pronunciation exercises. Some geography, cultural 
and political history, art, and literature are also presented in these 
more formal sessions. 

Native speakers from ^he Chicago community, representa- 
tives from foreign consulates and travel agencies, and stafif mem- 
bers of the foreign language department of the university visit the 
Day Houses frequently for discussions and lectures. There have 
been visits by a French architect, a German-bom professor, a 
Spanish poet, a German-American newspaper reporter, a repre- 
sentative from a Spanish-American airiine, professional musi- 
cians, and even a groups of French Boy Scouts. Members of the 
Department of Classics have given presentations "ranging from an 
analysis of an Horatian ode to a Latin anatomy lesson."^ Students 
of German visited a local Volkswagen sh'^wroom and had lunch at 
a German restaurant; Spanish students have visited Puerto Rican 
and Mexican-American neighborhoods, a taco factory, and the 
Migratipn Division of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. Latin 
students, "turned on** by discussions of Greek heritage, as well as 
by souvlaki, asked for lessons in Greek one year; since then, 
lessons have been provided at the Latin Day House so that stu- 
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dciits can now read passages from Plato and Saint Matthew as 
well as from Cicero and Catullus. Most participants have gone on 
tourjw through the Circle Campus, to t)ie city's Arf Institace, pri- 
vatc art galleries, and the Museum of Natural History, guided by 
Institute teachers speaking the foreign language. Folk dancing, 
skits, singing, poetry contests, films, the production of foreign 
language newspapers, and young people's concerts in the park 
round out the activities for each language group. 

Students and stalT members also join in planning cross-cultural 
activities involving all four language groups. Bastille Day is cele- 
brated by all institute students, ,often wi^h the French group pre- 
senting a Theatre de Guignol puppet show. In 1972 the celebration 
was followed by a "cheese-in/' where students and parents sam- 
pled French foods. Students £rom all languages also .attended a 
performance by a Brazilian folk singer who sang in many lan- 
guages. Each session ends with a ceremony during which students 
receive certificates for participation, musical and dramatic per- 
formances are given, and parents accompany ih^'w children to a 
German, Mexican, or French restaurant. In 1971 the culminating 
activity of the Day Houses consisted of authentic African songs, 
dances, and poetry in French, as well as a display of flags from the 
African nations, all in the open air. 

ROLES OF TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATORS 

, Outstanding teachers are hired for the program. They meet 
for half a day of training before the Institutes begin, have daily 
staff meetings for planning activities, and frequently team-teach. 
The Director of the Division of For>jign Languages for the Board 
of Education of the City of Chicago serves as a consultant td the 
program and condupts the prescrvice training session. The Board 
of Education sponsors the program, hires teachers, initiates the 
recruitment of students, and provides books and other materials 
for the Day Houses. The University of Illinois provides class- 
rooms, a language laboratory, a lecture center, facilities at the 
student union and library, and equipment. 
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ROLE OF PARENTS AND COMMUNITY 

In addition to drawing on the community for resource' people 
and cultural visits, the program receives favorable coverage from 
the local newspapers. Two television stations have covered the 
culminatfng^activitics, and the Chicago Daily Defender has printed 
several ^D^husiastic articles. Parents are invited to attend all 
events at the Day Houses: fiestas, Bastille Day celebrations, and 
the culminating activities.*. 



FUNDING AND COSTS 

Students pay a $1 registration fee. The cost of the summer 
program is the teachers' summer salary (provided by the board of 
Education), plus the following "hidden'* costs: free use of the 
* facilities at the University of Illinois and free services of the 5an- 
guage lab staff (estimated at a cost of $1000 to the university); 
free use of films, available from the Division of Visual Education 
of the Chicago Public Schools; instructional materials donated by 
varioiis publishers through the years and used from summer to 
summer; and consultant services and program mana^ciiient sup- 
plied by the professional staff of the Division of Foreign Lan- 
guages. 

PROGRAM EVALUATION 

"Chicago foreign language teachers have found that students 
who attend the Day Houses show marked improvement in such 
skills as oral comprehension and speaking. In addition they have a 
more serious attitude toward the study of foreign language.''^ 
Both students and teachers are enthusiastic about their participa* 
tion in the program. 

In a questionnaire administered to the 1967 Day House par- 
ticipants, students recommended that the Day Houses be contin- 
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ucd and indicated that they would urge their fellow studehts to 
participate the following summer. In a 1968 questionnaire, 76% 
of^he fe4 students responding said they felt that they learned more 
in the Day Houses than in their regular high school classes. Sev- 
ern) -eight percent said they would like to have the language labo- 
rator), movies, and filmstrips from the Day Houses used in their 
fegular high school program, and 92^;;, said they would like to 
hi^ve the telephone tapes, which were used at the Institute at that 
time, also used in their schools. In rating the various activities of 
the program, they listed in order of preference: tours, special 
activities, songs and dancing, conversation, the basic culture pro- 
gram, the language laboratory, guest speakers, and the basic lan- 
guage program. At that time teaching assistants were aiso working 
with the Day House classes, and 88% of the students said that 
the\ thought it was a good idea; thay liked the individual help the 
assistants provided, and some found it easier to relate to an assis- 
iani than to the regular teacher. 

s 

.ADAPTABILITY OF CONCEPT TO OTHER PLACES 

A school district, a university, or a combination of the two 
could provide the professional staff, funding, and setting for an 
urban summer enrichment program in foreign languages. The 
nu'm advantages of the Day Houses are that there is virtually no 
cost to students, atudents of all abilities and with a minimum 
background of language study are accepted, and a large audience 
can be attracted. The Chicago Day Houses do not propose to be a 
• culture island," but rather a link between the foreign, language 
classroom and the larger community; exploration of a city com- 
posed of man) ethnic lifestyles and understanding cultural differ- 
ences on a local level are as important as the use of the language 
in the classTOom several hours a day and the development of 
language proficiency. In developing a program with similar orien- 
tation, care should be taken to search out all cultural aspects of 
potential mterest to students within the city and to find resource 
people speaking the target language from both the academic and 
non-academic communities. 
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AVAILABLE DESCRIPTIONS 

J 

The program is described in Hannah W. Choldin, "Foreign 
Language Day Houses," Modern Language Journal, 7 (1968), 
88-89; and David J. Plesic. "The Latin Day House," Classical 
Outlook, 49. No.7 ( 1 972) , 75-76. 



CONTACT PERSON 

Edwin Cudecki. Director. Division of Foreign Languages, 
Board of Education, 228 N. LaSalle St.. Chicago. Illinois 60601 
(312) 641-4048 

NOTES 

^ David J. Plesic, "The Latin Day House." Classical Outlook, 49. 
No. 7 (1972), 76. .A 

- Hannah W. Choldin, "Foreign Language Day Houses,** Modern 
Language Journal, 7 ( 1 968 ) , 89. 
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ABSTRACT 

The University of Colorado has developed multi-media programs 
of "correspondence study** in French and Spanish for use in 
schools too small to hire foreign language teaching staff or in larger 
schools for enrichment. The multi-media programs are based on a 
standard textbook and workbook, accompanied by a study guide 
prepared by the University. Students work with the materials in 
regularly-scheduled classes that meet with supervising teachers 
who do not necessarily have any background in the foreign lan- 
guage. The students use audio tapes individually or in small 
groups to practice dialogues and drills, view series of videotapes 
developed by the University, and take part in weekly "telelec- 
tures" presented through amplified telephone hook-ups by an in- 
structor at the University. Examinations are given in written form 
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and on audio tapes, which arc sent to the language instruetor for 
corrcetion and grading. Evaluation of the program indicates that 
students reached levels of proficiency in all four skills equal to 
those reached by -matched'' students in similar communities who 
received standard classroom instruction from regular foreigh lan- 
guage teachers. 



PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT AND PRESENT STATUS 

The view from Pike's Peak of Colorado's "purple mountains' 
majesties" and "amber waves of grain" prompted Katherinc Lee 
Bates to write "America the Beautiful" in 1893, and in many 
places the land is as inspiring now as then. But the geographic 
and, more particularly, the demographic patterns inspire nothing 
but problems for foreign language instruction in some of the small 
towns in the mountains and plains. The great distances between 
towns and the difficulty of travel in winter make busing students to 
regional schools infeasible, and students in many rural areas at- 
tend schools too small to offer a broad range of course??. To 
compensate for this siiuanv,^* the Bureau of Independent Study at 
the University of Colorado offers high school students correspon- 
dence programs of- independent study. For several years these 
included a mail-cxchajige program in foreign languages based on 
the grammar-translation approach. In the spring of 1968, how- 
ever, the Bureau dropped this program because it was outdated 
and considered inappropriate to the students' primary language 
needs. In its stead, on the request and with the help of a school of 
80 students located in Gateway, ari isolated mining town, the 
Bureau of Independent Study cooperated with the Bureau of 
Audio-Visual Instruction at the University, the Colorado State 
Department of Education, and one of the state's outstanding Span- 
ish teachers in developing a multi-media Spanish I program that 
made possible an audiolingual framework for correspondence 
study. In 1970, the materials for Spanish [ were levised and a new 
program in Spanish II was developed; the following year a pro- 
gram in French I was initiated, and in 1972 a program in French 
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II was added to the Bureau's foreign language offerings. At pres- 
et, over 75 students 'ire enrolled in the program in seven schools, 
and the Bureau is considering expanding the foreign language op- 
tions to include advanced courses in the two languages, as veil as 
courses ior Spanish speakers in both Spanish and English. 



TARGET AUDIENCE 

Students in small high schools in Colorado that do not offer 
French or Spanish, or students in other schools whose levels or 
' schedules create the need for a special class. 



STUDENT GROUPING AND 
SCHEDULING ARRANGEMENTS 

Students meet as a group five times a week with the other 
students in their schools who are at the same level of language 
learning, under the guidance of a supervising teacher. Classes 
range between one and sixteen students. 



ORIENTATION 

At the beginning of each year, the Coordinator of Foreign 
Language Programs at the Bureau of Independent Study visits 
each of the schools in the program to establish personal contact 
and explain the program's procedures to the students and teach- 
ers. The first videotape in the series also contains an explanation 
of the program and the students are asked to fill out a question- 
naire to demonstrate their comprehension of the program and its 
procedures. Supervising teachers are given detailed explanations 
of their role and responsibiliticLin the program and are given 
written directions and explanations they may refer to when neces- 
sary. 
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METHODOLOGY AND REPRESENTATIVE CONTENT 

C 

The program is one of modified correspondence study. Once 
a week, the language instructors at the Bureau use amplified tele- 
phones to give a 30-minule **telelecture" of individual and group 
drill and instruction, and answer questions from students and the 
supervising teachers about language-learning problems or proce- 
dural difficulties. In another period each week, the students view 
one videotape from the series created by the Bureau for each level 
of both languages. In the videotapes, n?.uve speakers act out the 
textbook dialogues in appropriate settings and then repeat the 
dialogues slowly, using backward buildup and other audiolingual 
techniques. For the remaining three periods each week, students 
work in pairs, alone, or in groups, as they and the supervising 
teacher decide, using a standard textbook and workbook as well 
as a study guide developed by the Bureau of Independent Study. 
Audio tapes developed by the B ireau and by commercial firms are 
used each day to practice dialogues and drills. Students, also re- 
cord the ^nit readings on tapes that are returned periodically to 
the language instructor for correction and evaluation. Faster stu- 
dents are encouraged to take on supplementary work, and slower 
students are directed by the study guide and the Bureau*s instruc- 
tors to exercises that will be of special value to them. The lan- 
guage instructor occasionally presents cultural information in the 
telelectures, but the teaching of culture stems primarily from the 
descriptions of French or Hispanic lif» included in the textbook. 
Short travelogues and other films are occasionally incorporated 
into the classes as well. Written examinations are administered at 
regular intervals by the supervising teacher and are corrected by 
graders and the language instructors at the University. 

GRADING AND CREDIT 

The supervising teacher and the language instructor cooper- 
ate in determining students' grades. The supervising teacher sends 
the language instructor comments on students* work in class. 
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Which the instructor considers along with his record of each stu- 
dent's performance in the telelecture quizzes, ofal work, the writ- 
ten ''homework," and tests to determine final grades. Credit is 
given as for any other course through the participating schools. 



MATERIALS 

The texts and workbooks {Learning Spanish/ French the 
Modern Way. rev. cd New York: McGraw-Hill), videotapes, 
audio tapes, and guide books prepared by the Bureau of Independ- 
ent Study are supplied and distributed to the schools by the Bureau 
at the beginning of each year. Films and other supplementary ma- 
terials are sent to the schools as needed. Each school must provide 
d half-inch format videotape recorder and monitor, at least two 
tape recorders, and a J 6mm sound movie projector. These are 
rented or bought by the school from commercial distributors. 



ROLE OF STUDENTS 

Students enroll in the program voluntarily. They arc expected 
to attend all classes and complete all the assigned work. 



ROLES OF SUPERVISING TEACHERS AND LANGUAGE 
INSTRUCTORS 

The supervising teachers do not teach the language: they 
coordinate the use of the audio-visual materials in the school; 
handle procedural problems; supervise examinations and class- 
room work: act as the liaison and contact person for the Bureau of 
Independent Study; send examinations, worksheets, and tapes to 
the language instructor for correction; cooperate in determining 
student grades; and attempt to keep "the students motivated, or- 
ganized, and involved in their work.'* They may use their teachers* 
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manuals to help students correct work. The French and Spanish 
language instructors, based at the Bureau of Independent Study, 
present the telelectures. They correct student worksheets, exami- 
nations, and audio tapes; assign grades in cooperation with the 
supervising teacher; and review materials to be used in the pro- 
gram. 



ROLE OF COORDINATOR OF FOREIGN LANGUAGE 

PROGRAMS 

The Coordinator is also the Spanish language instructor and 
is based at the University. She carries out the orientation program 
at the beginning x)f each year, describes the program at meetings 
of principals and teachers in Colorado, and cooperates with the 
State Department of Education in contacting schoqls that might 
need or want the program. She coordinates the preview and review 
of the naterials, plan.s for the development of new courses, partic- 
ipates in the development of some materials, and arranges for the 
distribution and collection of all materials. The coordinator han- 
dles the bookkeeping operations of the program and hires and 
supervises the French language instructor. 

I 

ROLE OF ADMINISTRATORS 

The Director of the Bureau of Independent Study at *''c 
University of Colorado develops the budget for the language pro- 
grams each year, and approves the program's expenditures. He is 
responsible for hiring the Language Coordinator. The principals 
or district st;, T for eaefi school make the arrangements for the 
program with the Bureau of Independent Study, appoint or hire 
the supervising teachers, rent or buy the necessary audio-visual 
equipment, publicize the program among students in their schools 
and determine which students will be allowed to enroll, arrange 
whatever extraciirrieular activities are possible, and schedule the 
classes. ' 
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ROLES OF SPECIAL STAFF AND CONSULTANTS 

The Foreign Language Coordinator for the Colorado Slate 
Department of Education in 1968 helped determine the feasibility 
of the program and recommended Spanish teachers to assist in the 
development of the material. Cameramen and technicians from 
the Bureau of Audio-Visual m^uction at the University of Colo- 
rado filmed and produced the videotapes. An extremely competent 
Spanish teachftvwas selected by the Bureau of Independent Study 
to help develop the materials for the program and teach in the 
Spanish videotapes. He, in turn, helped a French teacher develop 
the materials and videotapes for the French program. Native 
speakers of French and Spanish act and "teach" the dialogues in 
the videotapes. 

TRAINING REQUIREMENTS 

The language instructors must be able to teach effectively 
with the amplified telephone and audio and video tapes; this re- 
quires some familiarity with the media and an "aptitude for ver- 
balizing contrastive analysis." The supervising teachers must 
understand and be able to implement the program's procedures 
and be able to operate the mechanical equipment. This training is 
provided in an afternoon. 

FUNDING AND COSTS 

The program has been lunded, to date, through the user fees 
and through loans from the University of Colorado. Repayment of 
the loans has been put on a deferred-payment basis. The develop- 
ment costs for the two Spanish programs were approximately 
$7500 each and for the two French programs approximately 
$10,000. These costs include writing and typing the materials and 
scripts; the actors', teachers', and cameramen's wages; the costs of 
filming, developing, and printing the videotapes; the duplication of 
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materials; telephone and postage charges; travel expenses; and 
publicity. The first school involved in the program, the Gateway 
School, contributed $500 toward the development of the first 
Spanish program, and a Research Grant from the University of 
Colorado financed the rest. The salary costs for the Director of the 
Bureau of Independent Study are not included in this figure; they 
were absorbed by the University of Colorado. 

The fees charged to users fall into two categories: *Tixcd** 
and "per student." The maximum fixed costs for one full-year 
program of one level of either French or Spanish are $965, and 
include telephone charges, developmental costs, site visits by the 
Coordinator, instructor time, and audio and video tape rentals; for 

- two full-year courses, either of one level of French and one of 
Spanish or two levels of one language, the maximum fixed costs 
are $1900. The cost per student is $50, and includes textbooks 
and other materials. Thus to enroll ten students in Spanish I 

, would cost a school a maximum of $1465; to enroll ten students 
in Spanish 1 and ten in French I would cost a maximum of $2900. 
The time of the supervising teacher is not included in this figure. 
Lower fees are charged for second-level programs with only one 
to three students. 



PROGRAM EVALUATION 

In the second year of the program, an evaluator from the 
Bureau of Independent Study matched the experimental group of 
53 students in the Bureau's foreign language programs in seven 
communities with a control group of 55 students who were com- 
pleting regular foreign language programs with "in-schooT* teach- 
er's in seven similar communities. The students in the two groups 
were matched on the bases of language aptitu V*, general academic 
ability, and prior knowledge of Spanish, but differed in that the 
students in the experimental group were, on the average, at a 
slightly higher grade level than those in the control group, while 
the control group had a highei percentage of female students "than 
the experimental. Degrees of teacher competency and its effect on 
student learning cannot be accurately quantified, and therefore 
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could not be taken into consideration in the experiment. And 
random distribution of the students between the two types of in- 
struction, which would have ensured a truer experimental design, 
could not be accomplished. Both groups were given the Pimsleur 
Spanish Proficiency Tests, Forn A. 

Based on an analysis of the two groups' scores, the re- 
searcher in the experiment concluded that "there is no significant 
difference in language achievement between students ^itudying a 
foreign language by a supervised correspondence study method 
and those studying by the standard audiolingual method, with 
respect to: (a) listening comprel^ension, (b) speaking proficiency, 
(c) reading comprehension, (d) wi-iting p/oficiency, and (e) total 
language proficiency."^ The scores of the two groups fin around 
the fiftieth percentile in listening and reading comprehension, in 
the ra;ig{? of 'Tair" (out of the three categories of Good, Fair, and 
Poor) in speaking proficiency, and around the twentieth percentile 
in writing proficiency. 

The attrition rate in the control group was 9.8% (six^ stu- 
dents) over the year of the experiment; three left school and three 
dropped out of foreign language classes. The attrition rate in the 
experimt.ital group was higher, \H.5% (12 students). Six of the 
students left school tor reasons not related to the program, and six 
more dropped out of the program's foreign language classes. In 
the school whose scheduling pattern did not allow students to 
study as a group, Ihe three students enrolled in the program 
dropped out, indicating that there is some value in the grc/ i study 
aspect. The program's attrition rate of l8.5^'o is considerah'v 
lower than that encountered in traditional correspondence study 
programs where the rate can be as high . s 30«40'^o. 

ADAPTABILITY OF CONCEPT TO OTHER PLACES 

The format is extremely adaptable. A similar program could 
be developed and conducted by a state education department, a 
ur'Nersily, or a consortium of school districts. The logistics of 
iniuating a similar program would involve establishing a coordi- 
nating agency; choosing a textbook workbook series on which to 
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b^sc the program; developing video and audio tapes to present 
and supplement the content of the textbook, workbook series; or- 
ganizing films, tapes, and other supplementary materials; develop- 
ing a study guide and orientation program; recruiting language 
instructors^ actors, and television technicians; contacting schools; 
developing an effective orientation program for supervising teach- 
ers; establishing procedures for the distribution of materials and 
other interactions among the coordinating agency and the schools; 
and arranging for funding of the developmental costs of the pro- 
gram. 

The concept is of course not restricted to French and Span-' 
ish; conceivably any language could be offered through a program 
of this kind. Nor is it necessary that the supervising teacher be a 
certified teacher; a paraprofessional, whether a native speaker or 
not, could serve in this capacity. The Uni/ersity of Colorado ma- 
terials, or rights of reproduction renewable every four years, arc 
available at a fee to other u^ers. 

AVAILABLE DESCRIPTIONS 

"Spanish and French High School Foreign Language Pro- 
grams/' a six-page pamphlet describing the program, is available 
from the contact person, who also has available for distribution a 
16-minute slide and tape presentation showing the program's de- 
velopment, methodology, and evaluation. 

PROGRAM INITIATORS 

David F. Mercer and Lynn T. Sandstedt, formerly of the 
Bureau of Indcpe»idcnt Study, University of Colorado, Boulder. 

CON l AC r PERSON 

Mildred Murph) Drake, Coordinator of Foreign Language 
Program.s, Bureau of Independent Study, 970 Aurora Avenue, 
Boulder, Colorado 80302 ( 303 ) 443-22 1 1 
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NOTE 

David F. Mercc A Comparison of Standard Classroom and 
Correspondence Study Instruction in First Year High School Spanish 
(Madison: University of Wisconsin, 1971). 
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TOTAL 
IMMERSION 
LANGUAGE 
PROGRAM (TIP) 



ABSTRACT 

Dissatfsficd with the low level of fluency students were reaching in 
foreign language courses and with the small number of students 
continuing into advanced language study, Comma^k High School 
North in Commack, New York initJ^ted the Total Immersion 
L^inguage Program (TIP), which proposes to Simula as closely 
as possible the amount of daily contact with a foreign language 
that residence abroad might give a student. TIP consists of a three- 
year sequeiice of year-long full courses and quarter-long mini- 
courses, conducted almost entirely in French or Spanish, in ad- 
vanced language, literature, and other subjects ^ranging from 
cooking to American history. Students work with appropriate 
French or Spanish texts and materials and use the foreign lan- 
guage as the ''primary medium of communication** for three class 
periods five days a week throughout the three-year sequence — a 
total of approximately 1500 contact hours. The program is open 
to all interested students who have successfully completed the first 
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two le\els of language study. Both the growth of the program and 
students* test scores indicate TIP*s succcsif in helping students 
achieve outstanding competence and proficiency in all four lan- 
guage skills.* 

PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT AND PRESENT STATUS 

Tir Ifwgan in September 1^68 as a three-year experiment in 
Spanish designed to discover whether a program of conducting a 
sec|uentc of non-foreign-language courses in a foreign language 
was practical and beneficial, whether, for instance, students could 
learn histot) as uell in Spanish as they might in English and also 
improve their foreign language skills at the same time. A series of 
tests given throughout the three years in both history and Spanish 
indicated that "total immersion" was a viable approach, and the 
low rate of attrition pointed out the high degree of continued 
interest among students. 

The success of the experimental phase encouraged the for- 
eign language department to expand the Total Immersion Lan- 
guage Program in 1970 to include a sequence in French and over 
ten mini- and full coi'rses in both French and Spanish. TIP is now 
a viable and growing part of the foreign language curriculum at 
Commack High School North. There are 1345 students in the 
school, of whom 422 are enrolled in French and Spanish courses; 
of these. 42 F-rench and 58 Spanish students are enrolled in. the 
TIP set|uence at all three levels, and 53 other students are en- 
rolled in single TIP courses. In the future, the TIP staff hopes to 
csiabhsh an entire school modeled on the "total immersion" con- 
cept I hat could serve as a district or regional center for students 
interested in perfecting their foreign language skills. 



lARGET AUDIENCE 

Students of flench or Spanish, grades 10 through 12, levels 
IIL IW and V. Participation is voluntary. Non-TIP students in 
advanced language courses may enroll in individual TIP courses. 
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REPRESENTATIVE CONTENT 

The TIP sequence, in both French and Spanish, consists in 
the first year of year-long courses in World History and level III 
of the language, and niini-courses Tn Conversation, Cooking, and 
Art Appreciation; year-long courses in Compojlition, Readings in 
I^iterature, and American History, as well as mini-courses in 
Cooking, Current Events, and Music Appreciation in the second 
year; and, in the thijd year, year-long courses in Civilization and 
Human Dynamics and Great Ideas, as well as mini-courses in 
Advanced Conversation, Cooking, i rench or Spanish Life. 
Except in the American and world hi^iory courses, both teachers 
anu students use only the target language in class and use foreign 
language texts and materials almost exclusively. The American 
and world history courses must, by law, be conducted at least 
partly in English; TIP students, .therefore, use both English and 
foreign language texts and materials and speak both English and 
French or Spanish in these classes. In all courses, students are 
encouraged to use the target language, no matter what mistakes 
they make; corrections, if made at all, are informal and v|uick, 
except in the advanced language classes which deal specifically 
with language problems. 

The Art and Mu.sic Appreciation courses are basically survey 
courses in which the work of artists from cultures related to the 
target language is discussed and illustrated by slides, art books, 
and recordings. The types of music studied in the Music Apprecia- 
tion course cross a spectrum running from opera to folk songs ard 
rock. An attempt is made to integrate artistic movements 'Vith 
historical trends. The Cooking courses center on the cuisine and 
culinary customs of the cultures of the target language; in class, 
TIP students may prepare paella or soupe a roignon with metric 
measurements and foreign recipes, talk about the French attitride 
toward wine, or sit down to an ethnic dinner after school v.ith 
other TIP students and their parents. Foreign language news- 
papers and magazines are the springboard for discussion in the 
Current Events class, but topics in the Conversation cla.sses may 
range from sex roles to the weather. Civilization is an all-inclusive 
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Study of the history of cultures in the target language area, espe- 
cially those of Spain and France; the course in French or Spanish 
Life, however, generally concentrates on the present everyday life 
of Frenchmen or Spaniards, including their recreation activities, 
sports, educational system, dating customs, and other topics inter- 
esting to teen-agers. The course in Great Ideas deals with basic 
philosophical themes and their expression in the writings of 
French or Spanish philosophers or novelists; a class might center 
on a discussion of the questions posed by Camus in L'Etranger oi 
could zero in on a discussion of the Spanish, and the students' 
own, concept of happiness. Human Dynamics is a course devel- 
oped in English at Commack High School North and translated 
into the target language for use in TIP; it encourages the students 
to deal with their personal feelings, philosophies, and ideas 
through the use of games and discussions. Speaking only in the 
foreign language, students might work out a solution to an ethical 
or moral dilemma ("Of ten people of different capabilities, ages, 
and sex, which ones would you *^ive if your fallout shelter hadi 
room for only six?"), or might take part (or not) in a discussion 
on the problems of being introverted. The advanced language 
courses and Compsition deal more formally with the develop- 
ment of the four language skills. And in the course called Read- 
ings in Literature, students read poetry, plays, excerpts from 
essays and novels, and one or two shon novels. 

At each of the three levels, a double period was set aside 
each Friday for audio-visual activities, but budgetary problems 
this year have caused the time to be under-utilized. Videotapes 
and live dramatic readings, skits, and plays are regulariy presented 
in the foreign language by the TiP students' 



METHODOLOGY 

The approach to language teaching is audiolingual. Apart 
from the use of the foreign language in teaching non-language 
courses and an informal "rap-session" format in the Human Dy- 
namics and Conversation courses, the methodology in the pro- 
gram is traditional. 
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STUDENT GROUPING AND 
SCHHDUUWG ARRANGEMENTS 



Students are grouped according to language level, and meet 
with their level for three pcriodsNJaily; all three levels of French or 
Spanish meet together for a douBle period of audio-visual activi- 
ties each Friday. The sehool is on aSion-rotating schedule of eight 
45-minute periods a day (one periodis lunch). Eaeh of the three 
mini-cources in each level lasts for one\third of the year and is 
taught by a different teacher; these courses^ect five times a week. 
The Compsition and Literature courses na grade 11 and the 
Human Dynamics and Great Ideas courses inXgrade 12 are each 
scheduled to meet two days a week throughout rhc year. And the 
eourses in American History, World History, ^rui Civilization 
meet five times a week throughout the year. 



CREDIT AND ARTICULATION 



TIP eourses are equal in credit to regular courses; credit it 
the mini-courses is given in French or Spanish and, in the year- 
long courses, in the appropriate subject area. The language 
courses are sequential (III, IV, etc.) and the non-language 
courses inerease in diffieulty throughout the sequence. 



ROLES OF TEACHERS AND PARAPROFESSIONALS 

Team teaehing is praeticcd whenever possible, and TIP 
teachers regularly consult with teachers in other curriculum areas. 
Teachers work with the program director and each other i^i coun- 
selling students and designing the curriculum; and they conduct 
and lead some exlracurrieular activities, including a weekly 
"HELP" language class and field trips. Native speakers visit the 
program oeeasionally to talk about their countries. 

On . 
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ROLES OF PROGRAM DIRECTOR AND 
SPECIAL CONSULTANTS 

The chairman of the foreign language department serves as a 
part-time director of TIP and is responsible for conducting pro- 
gram evaluations, organizing meetings with teachers and an 
annual meeting with parents, and for supervising the program 
organization and scheduling in cooperation with the school i^dmin- 
istration. Consultants from Experimental and Innovative Pro- 
grams of the New York State Department of Education conducted 
an interim evaluation of the program in 1968, and aided the direc- 
tor in the preparation of a technical report on the final results of 
the experimental phase in 1969. 

ROLE OF PARENTS 

Parents of qualified sophomore students are invited to the 
school each year for a meeting on TIP, which is conducted in part 
by parents already involved in the program. Parents attend fre- 
quent foreign dinners at the school as well as plays and skits 
presented by the students. 

TRAINING REQUIREMENTS 

There is no special training program for the total-immersion 
language teachers, but it is self-evident that they must be qualified 
in another subject area, and the director notes that the TIP teach- 
ers as a group possess "goodly amounts of patience, enthusiasm, 
and understanding" that undoubtedly contribute to the success of 
the program. 

FUNDING AND COSTS 

The cost of all aspects of development and operation in the 
experimental phase of TIP, approximately $64,000, was met 
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jointly by the New York State Department of Education and 
Conimack Public Schools. At present TIP is funded through regu- 
lar district allocations. The annual expenditure per pupil in the 
district is $1600. 

The $64»000 developmental costs included the teachers' sal- 
aries over the three years, released time for meetings on curricu- 
lum development, resource materials and books for a small library, 
textboo and audio-visual equipment. ' In the first year, TIP 
teachers and the director were each provided with one extra re- 
leased period per day. There are now no special or additional 
operational costs for TIP. 



PROGRAM EVALUATION 

In the first year of the experimental phase, the TIP students 
were matched with a control group of Spanish III students, who 
were also enrolled in a regular World History course, ou the bases 
of sex, 1.0. as measured by the Lorge-Thorndike Intelligence 
Tests, scores on both the Iowa Test of Educational Development 
(ITED) and the Verbal Reasoning Section of the Differential 
Aptitude Test (DAT), and final grades in the grade 9 social stud- 
ies course. A difference in favor of the TIP students in their 
Spanish II final grades was compensated for in evaluating the test 
results. The TIP group and all but four of the students in the 
control group had the same teacher for Spanish III, but the TIP 
students were all in the same class. 

An extensive testing program utilizing A-LM Spanish III 
Unit Tests (1962 edition), the New York State Regents' Exami- 
nations in Spanish ill and World History, and tests prepared by 
the high school stafT was conducted with the TIP and control 
groups in the first year. In the second year, the TIP group and a 
(non-control) group of Spanish IV students were administered the 
ML A Cooperative Foreign Language Test in Spanish (Form 
MA), which has ni>tional norms. And, during the third year of the 
experiment, the TIP group was given the College Entrance Exam- 
ination Board's Spanish Listening Comprehension, Achievement, 
and Advanced Placement examinations, and took the MB form of 
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the MLA Cooperative Foreign Language Test in Spanish at the 
end of the year. 

The TIP students scored slightly higher in the Regents' Ex- 
amination in World History in the first year, indicating that they 
were learning as much in a TIP non-language course as the con- 
trol group in a regular world history course. And the mean score 
of the TIP students was 17% higher than the control group on the 
Spanish 111 Regents' Examination, even when their scores were 
adjusted to compensate for their generally higher grades in Span- 
ish II. Thus the results of the first-year testing program indicated 
that TIP was both beneficial and practical. 

By the end of the third year, the mean scores of the TIP 
students on the College Entrance Examination Board Spanish 
tests in Listening Comprehension and Achievement were higher 
than those of 90 percent of the students in the national norm 
group. And in the MLA (Form MB) test, the mean scores of the 
TIP students placed the group at the 99.9 midpercentile rank- in 
speaking, 99.4 in writing, 99 in listening, and 93 in re^dWg in the 
fourth-year high school norm group. ^ 

The director of TIP places several limitations on the interpre- 
tation of these data in recognizing that there was an initial differ- 
ence between the students in^ the TIP proop and those in the 
control group ''in terms x)f motivation, interest, and willingness to 
submit oneself to a^different and probably more demanding expe- 
rience.'' This difference was controlled to some extent, but the 
director notes that "adherence to a strict experimental design 
would have required random assignment of volunteering students 
to the experimental and control groups as well as the inclusion of 
non-volunteers in the program.'' However, the test results of the 
TIP students do seem to indicate the value of the program in 
helping students attain high levels of competence and proficiency 
in a foreign language. 

ADAPTABILITY OF CONCEPT TO OTHER PLACES 

The three primary considerations in adapting the total im- 
mersion concept to other schools are student interest, the capabili- 
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tics and qualifications of the teachers, and the availability of funds 
for purchasing materials and texts and time for curriculum writ- 
ing. Some of the TIP courses, such as those in cooking or composi- 
tion, could be adapted fairly easily; others, such as Human Dy- 
namics, would require a great deal more time and Imagination to 
develop or adapt to different situations. But there is no reed to 
adapt "whole cloth.'' The teachers involved in the experimental 
phase at Commack felt that two classes a day would have been 
sufficient to meet the program's goals, and indicated that many 
variations in the content and type of courses and activities are 
possible; in the experimental phase, for instance, the students met 
every lunch hour for 30 minutes of conversation, slide shows, 
and other activities related to Spanish and the Hispanic cultures, 
and some of the courses were quite different from those now 
included in the sequence. 

Other considerations in adapting the total immersion concept 
include the possible impact of the program on other curriculum 
areas and any state or local requirements that might apply. Some 
features of the Commack program itself, such as the weekly dou- 
ble period of audio-visual activities, depend on the school's sched- 
uling patterns and the cooperation of the school administration. 
At least one high school, Xaverian High School in Brooklyn, New 
York, has used the Commack experience in developing its own 
very successful program. And in 1968 evaluators from the New 
York State Department of Education wrote that TIP ^'deserves 
emulation in some schools throughout the state." 



AVAILABLE DESCRIPTIONS 

A program guide is available from the Bureau of School and 
Cultural Research, State Education Department, Albany, New 
York 12224. A t^^chnical report (BSCR-002-71 ), centering on a 
description of tnc evaluation procedures and results of the expe- 
xiMjj^ phase of the program, is also available from the Bureau 
^^IW^l and Cultural Research, or from ERIC (ERIC ED 053 
586). TIP was described briefly in Barbara Ort and Dwight R. 
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Smith, "The Language Teacher Tours the Curriculum,'* Foreign 
Language Annals, 3 (1969), 55-57. 



CONTACT PERSON 

Stefano Morel, Chairman, Foreign Language Department, 
Commack High School North, Commack, New York 11725 
(516) 449-5800 

NOTE 

' Quotations throughout a'-e from the Technical Report on the 
Total Immersion Laniiuagc Program (BSCR-002-7 1 ) prepared by 
Stefano Morel and distributed through the New York State Department 
of Education. 



SECTION li 
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ABERDEEN-L'UNION 
JUMELAGE 



Pen pals have been around a long time, but intercontinental ex- 
changes between entire classes as a basic part of foreign language 
study are relatively recent. The Aberdeen-rUnion Jumelage began 
in the fall of 1970 with a twinning of 38 level II French students 
at Aberdeen High School in Aberdeen, Maryland with an equal 
number of students at a comparable level of English study at the 
College d'Enseignement Secondaire in TUnion, France. Students 
exchanged personal letters, photos, records, and small gifts with 
their French pen pals, and made class exchanges of tapes and 
slides. In March of the second year of the twinning, 30 French 
pupils and their teacher visited Aberdeen for two'wecks, and, the 
following June, 35 American students spent two weeks in TUnion. 
In the third year, correspondence between the two original groups 
continued, and a new exchange was begun between level II stu- 
dents in Aberdeen and their counterparts in TUnion, wifh an ex- 
change of visits planned for 1974. 
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The program director originally made contact with the • 
French students through a French friend in TUnion whose son's 
English teacher agreed to the twinning and later made arrange- 
ments for the homestays in France. Although only 38 of the Aber- 
deen students had pen pals the first year, the entire level III group 
of more than 60 students was involved in some aspect of the 
exchange the second year. Those who had no pen pals suggested 
and prepared materials for class exchanges, worked on publicity, 
wrote letter s of thanks, participated in almost all the planning and 
activities t6r .the French students' visit, and helped plan their 
classmates trip in June. Meanwhile, for two years much of the 
cultural focus in French class was on TUnion and the Toulouse 
area; students studied the contrasts between ihc two countries, 
prepared class exchanges, and shared their letters from France. _ 

When the French students came to Aberdeen, living in most 
cases with their pen pals' families, they spent one week in school 
going to classes and speaking to students studying French and one 
weekc during Easter vacation in out-of-school activities. The proj- 
ect had begun vyith a relatively small group of parents, students, 
and teachers, but soon spilled over into the entire school, town, 
and county. The visiting students met the town mayor and a state^ 
senator, were received by numerous community and fraternal 
groups, met with an unexpectedly large number of visiting stu- 
dents from other schools, and were invited to visit the U.S. Army 
Ordnance Center in* Aberdeen as well as the behind-the-counter 
operations of the local McDonalds. They also visited the White 
House and monuments in Washington, D.C., took a trip to New 
York City, Atlantic City, and Amish country, and visited a nearby 
Coca-Cola plant. 

When the Aberdeen group returned the visit, accompanied by 
the director and another F'-ench-speaking teacher, they flew Air 
France to Paris and ijxfn immediately boarded a train fc TUnion. 
At the train station^n Toulouse, they were greeted by television 
cameras and 40 majorettes. They attended the last week of school 
with their pen pals, spoke to many English classes, were received 
at the town hall by the mayor and city coiincil, attended parties in 
private homes, were given a tour of Toulouse by the assistant 
mayor, and visited such places asi^the building grounds for the 
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supersonic Concorde, the offices of the daily paper, a wine and fruit 
cooperative, and the h storicaf sites of Carcassonne and Rocama- 
dour.' Individual families took their guests to such places as AIbi, 
Lourdes, and -Andorra, Following the homestay, the group toured 
Paris for three days. 

There is no doubt in the minds of the students, teachers, and 
parents involved that the twinning program ha.s been a success. 
Close friendships and understandings and continued exchanges are 
just some of the results. Enthusiasm and generosity on the part of 
parents and comnumity groups in both countries overwhelmed the 
participants; an overflov^ of parents volunteered to house students 
in Aberdeen, while in TUnion arrangements for the homestay 
brought man) French parents and the teacher together for the first 
time. The visits were widely publicized in local newspapers in both 
countries, and the American mayor and governor continue to send 
Christmas greetings to TUnion. All those involved agrecf that the 
Jumelage not onl) gave the students a concrete reason to stud) 
French, but also gave them the opportunity to use the language in 
a personal, meaningful, and instructive way. 



l ARGHT AUDIENCE 
Students of all abilities, levels II through IV of Ftench. 

. ' COSTS 

All travel arrangements were madl* by the director with the 
assistance of a local (ravel agency. Each student paid S330 \o 
cover all train, plane, and bus transportation as well as hotel and 
food costs m Paris. Students vvt re responsible for securing iheir 
own monc), A ' travelship" for two students was contributed by 
various frateri. organizations in Aberdeen. Host families do- 
nated room and board. Incidental costs for postage and film ^ro- 
eessing^ring the exchange were paid primaril^y students. 
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CONTACT PERSON 

Ethel ScUman, Chairman, Department of Foreign Languages, 
Aberdeen Senior High School, Paradise Road, Aberdeen, Mary- 
land 21001 (301) 272-3663 ^ 
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ADVANCED 
FRENCH 
CONVERSATION 



J 

Casscirc recorders are the key to personalizedLUnguagc instruction 
in an advanced French conversation course at the Wheatley 
SchiK^i in Old vVcsibury, New York. Each semester 15 seniors 
^*ho have "completed their foicign language requirements partici- 
pate m a onc-scmcstcr elective course designed to enable them to 
speak with flueocy on a wide range of topics. 

With texts providing an initial vocabulary base, students ex- 
amine in class each week one aspect of French or American life, 
using French newspapers and magazines, recorded French radio 
broadcasts, films, and tapes as the basis for informal, round-table 
discussrons Classes are one period long and meet five days a 
week Homework assignrpcnts involve the use of each student's 
cassette lafxr recorder and are given in two forms that alternate 
each week At the end of one week^s discussion, each student 
prepares a iO- to l5-minL'»e cassette .ecording in which he dis- 
cusses any aspect of :he siibj^wt covered in class; reads a poem, 
arlicic, or story Un pronunciation practice, and talliS freely on any 
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topic' he chooses — from nuisic or sports to current events or per- 
sonal problems. I he teacher answers each student nersonally on 
tape, makes corrections, gives drills on weak points, und com- 
ments on classroom work. The following week students work with 
a 30-minute teachcr-prepared cassette recording and mimeo- 
graphed sheets that piovidc questions, vocabulary, anu directions. 
Ihcse tapes may include short-wave radio broadcasts and related 
questions that students answer orally or in writing, popular French 
sonijs foi dictation an J word identification, and grammar drills 
that" use song excerpt ,, skits, vocabuk^y games, or jokes, Fach 
student prepares a total of li\c tapes and completes live teacher- 
prepared tapes during the semester. Credit is given on a pass-fail 
basis. 

Students have responded positively to the cassette exercises: 
they have consistently prepared lopjcr lecordings than rcc|uired. 
have asked that the course be extended to one full year, and in cnd- 
of-scmest evaluations agnx-d that the course was enjoyable and 
beneficial. Michael Agatstein, the teacher and initiator of .he 
course, notes that they have approached the taped free discussions 
with imagination. •One student played the music of Tctcr and the 
Woir and told the entire stor) in French along with the nmsic. 
Another pkr :d a background recording of the sounds at a Cape 
Kenned) moon shot vvith appropriate comments. One student 
dared to give mc a 15-niinute discussion on the theories of Pascal, 
and when I responded with some opposite points of view, carried 
on the discussion in his next cassette.^^ Agatstein has found that 
students who are sh> in class open up on cassettes, that students 
can prepare their tapes and .espond to his at their own rate, that 
he can make corrections without embarrassing the student, and 
that the mutual feedback has indeed made French a personalized 
experience. Over 50 observers from high schools and cxillcgcs 
have reacted favorabi) to the course format and results. 



• TARGFr AUDIFNCF 

Students m grade 12 who have completed foreign language 
requirements in French. 
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MATERIALS 

Cassette recorders for each student; a basic text, UArt de la 
convenation (Harper aritJ^Row); newspapers and magazines from 
France; films; and teacher-prepared recordings of radio broadcasts 
in French. 



COSTS 

Students purchase their own cassette recorders, approxi- 
mately $40 each, and their own cassettes. Texts and other materi- 
als are financed through the regular school budget. 



AVAILABLE DESCRIPTION 

A speech delivered by Agatstein at the AECD/NALLD Sev- 
enth Annual Business Meeting, March 1971, "Individualization of 
Language Learning through the Cassette Recorder," appears in 
the Journal of the National Association of Language Laboratory 
Directors, December 1971. 



CONTACT PERSON 

Michael Agatstein, Wheatley School, Bacon Road, Old 
Westbury. New York 1 1568 (516) 334-8020 
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AUGUST MARTIN 
HIQH SCHOOL 
FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE 
PROGRAM 



'Tastcn your scat belts" and **clcar me runway" may not be typi- 
cal dialogue sentences in most foreign language courses, but they 
show up frequently at August Martin High School in Jamaica, 
New York, where most courses have an aviation ''slant." In 1971 
the school, located just one mile from Kennedy International Air- 
port, was converted into a comprehensive high school that offers 
courses related to aviation and the air transport industry in ad, 
tion to a full academic curriculum. Students '^an elect programs 
leading to higher education, employment in business and industry, 
or specialized work in aviation-related fields. Among the school's 
requirements for all students are one year of typing, one year of 
practical a' ^ and two years of foreign language study. Each year 
600 volu • .nan students are accepted at the school; in 

1972-73 theiv arc 1200 students in grades 9 and 10, and by 
1974-75 the sc>'ool will be filled to its capacity of 240^ .udents 
in grades 9 through 12. 
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Language courses aic oiTcrcd in French and Spanish; they 
develop all four skills and use standard i^udiolingual texts and 
methods. However, at all levels the vocabulary of aviatiop is in- 
tegrated into the regular lessons whenever appropriate. For exam- 
ple, in a unit on food, students might simulate a dialogue between 
an air hosle.ss and passengers having a meal on board. In a unit on 
travel,, "take-otr and "landing" would naturally be worked into a 
dialogue hetween a tourist and a tieket agent. Spanish IV currently 
inv.)lvcs the study of literature balanced with activities related to 
the topic '^Hotels and MotcK->,'' and career electives arc planned in 
both languages as more students move into advanced levels in 
grades II and 12. Language .students have visited Air Franee and 
Iberia Airline terminals at Kennedy Airport, and some students 
observed a elass at a stewardess training center. Throughout the 
first year, In'e airline hostesses who spoke French and Spanish 
volunteered to work with students in the resource center as their 
flight schedules peiniitted. 

'I he school year at August Martin is divided into four ten- 
week eyeles and the day into 18-minute modules. The schedule 
provides for at leasi two modules of independent study each day 
for each student and the integration of '^extracurricular ' activities 
into the school day. In foreign languages, class meetings arc held 
four times a week for a total of ten modules, and students may use 
the free modules on the fifth day to go to the language resource 
center for assistance from a teacher or paiaprofcssionai or for 
practice with taped drills in a laboratory donated by Pan Ameri- 
can World AirwayN. A system of flexible grouping allows students 
to be transferred from one ability group to another, and the four- 
cycle year permits student to repeal one phase of work for ten 
weeks, rather than be '^kept back" for v whole semester. There arc 
special courses that let students v-oniplete one year's work in two 
years or three year's work in two and courses with an emphasis on 
conversational skills for students with low English-reading scores. 
Some students choose to study a second foreign language inde- 
pendently during their free modules with the aid of a teacher in 
the resource center. And special assistance is available at^ foreign 
language tutorial sessions before the school day begins. 

Airport facilities are often used for *^otT-campus" instruction 
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in a variety of subjects, and a flight simulator is being built within 
the school itself. Airlines have treated students to flights for aerial 
geography lessons and talks with pilots, technicians, and airport 
personnel. Students meet at least twice per cycle with guidance 
counselors to determine their course of study or any grouping 
readjustments that might be needed, and other "orientation" is 
provided through collections of career-related literature available 
in the Occupational Resource Center and foreign language iravel 
posters liberally scattered throughout the school building. An Ad 
visory Committee for the school appointed by the Board of Edu- 
cation is headed by an employee of one major airline; and repre- 
sentatives from other aviation industries, labor unions, parent 
groups, and area colleges have cooperated in planning for maxi- 
mum use of local facilities to expose students to an industry that 
may one day employ them. 



TARGET AUDIENCE 

Students apply voluntarily to August Martin and arc ac- 
cepted on the basis of reading scores and attendance records in 
junior high school. To recruit students, brochures arc sent to 
feeder schools, and administrators from August Martin present 
assembly programs in the junior highs explaining the program. 
Students who appiy to the school are aware tiiat they will be 
required to take two years of fort-ign language. 



CONTACT PERSON 

Samuel J- Larocca, Chairman, Department of Foreign Lan- 
guages. August Martin High School, 156-10 Baisley Boulevard, 
Jamaica, New York 1 1434 (212) 528-2920 
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COMPUTER- 
ASSISTED 
INDEPENDENT 
LATIN 
STUDY 



Ten students at University High Sehool in Urbana, Illinois are 
doing two years of independent Latin study in one with the help of 
a computer system named PLATO HI (Programmed Logic for 
Automatic Teaching Operations). The system consists of a CDC 
1604 computer connected with student stations at the University 
of IllinoisN Computer-Based Education Research Laboratory, 
across the street from the high sehool. Each student station has a 
.Revision monitor, which can show photographic slides and 
student- and computer-generated words ancJ diagrams, and an 
electronic keyboard. !ike a typewriter's, with alphiibetic and nu- 
meric symbols and several ^Tunetional" keys. The' functional keys 
f^ive a student control over the computer program; for instance, he 
presses -NEXT- to have an answer evaluated anci move on, 
-ERASE- to erase a mistake, and -HELP-, -DATA-, or -LAB- to 
use audio-visual or other materials not include-^ in the lesson's 
main program sct|uence. The programs were written by Richard 
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T. Scanlan, a professor at the University of Illinois, using a com- 
puter • language'* called 1 UTOR that was especially designed for 
pc. ple with little experience in programming. 

Once a week, at a scheduled time, the students meet volun- 
tarily with the i.atin teacher for any help they may need; they also 
meet with the teacher at other scheduled times duriiu the week for 
individual tests on the week's work. The rest of the time, generally 
about four to se\cn hours a week, the students work with their 
textbooks and with the computer. On heginnmg a computer lesson 
program, the student tir^t sees a "choice table" that tells him what 
the various parts of the lesson are and lets him choose the order in 
which he will do them. At this point, he may use the lesson's Onal 
test as a pretest to see if he needs to complete all the lesson's 
componcntsv The student then begins the lesson. 

Ihc lesson programs contain translation exercises, vocabu- 
lary, grammar explanations, dialogues, drills, and series of que.s^- 
lions. called '-problems,'' that the student solves using" previously 
learned or given information. Given a problem, the student types 
his answer, presses -NEXT-, and if the computer checks his an- 
swer as correct, moves on. If the answer is not correct, however, 
the computer may "bianch'' him into progressively easier prob- 
lems or series of problems based on the same concept until he 
deduces a correct response. A student may also elect to do the 
altcrnatixe problems if he wants more practice. Where appropri- 
ate,, the computer has been progiammed to accept more than one 
correct answer as well as to address students by name and to tvpc 
out ^Mircvo'' and other encouraging words when the student solves 
certain problems. It has also been programmed to judge sentences; 
it ;ros^ > out incorrect words in a student's translation, undcrhnes 
misspelled woids, and indicates with arrows the proper placement 
of words that aic out of order. !he computer also stores, Uir a 
limited time, both the correct and incorrect responses individual 
students make; the teacher occasionally inspects the answers so as 
to be better able to idcntif) students' learning problems. Working 
•\ th the computer, students tend to progress about twiee as fast as 
they do in a regular class; this enabLs them to complete two 
years' work m one. 

PLATO 111 is also used by several students in Urbana High 
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School to Icam reading and writing in Russian, and by University 
of Illinois siiKlents to learn French, Russian, Latin, Chinese, Japa- 
nese, and Spanish. The University of Illinois is currently installing 
a more sophisticated computer system, called PLATO IV, that 
will have a new plasma pan 'I display unit (replacing the television 
monitor) and slide projector, a larger computer, and an audio 
component that will enable students to record and respond to 
verbal messages. PLA K) IV will be able to handle as many as 
4000 student stations throughout the state and nation on a time- 
sharing basis. No doubt the number of schools using computers in 
teaching foreign language will expand once PLATO IV is in- 
stalled. The estimated rental costs for PLATO IV are S().50 per 
stutlcnt per tciminal hour; this covers all operating costs. 



CONTACr PERSON 

RichartI I'. Scanlan, Associate Professor of Classics. 4072 
Foreign Language Building, University of Illinois, Urbana Illinois 
6 1801 (217) 333-lOOS 




CONCORDIA 
LANGUAGE 
VILLAGES 



*Thc next best thing tQjbeing there" is the slogan of the Concordia 
, Language Villages, a foreign language summer camp program 
sponsored by Concordia College in Moorhead, Minnesota, whce 
campers in the village of Bretagne can play boules or use francs to 
shop at their local amfiserie. and where those in the Skogfjorden 
snack on sardines before rehearsing a scene from Peer Gynt. 
Along the wooded lakefronts of Minnesota are separate camps for 
five different languages — French, Norwegian, German, Russian, 
and Spanish — each simulating the ambiance of the ^rountrics 
where the language is spoken. Beginning, Intermediate, and Ad- 
vanced campers, ranging in age from 9 to 18, work and live with a 
staff of teachers and counselors from the U.S. and abror^d for two- 
week sessions. They learn and use their chosen language around 
the camplirc, on the beaches and trails, as well as in more formal- 
ized open-air classes conducted with special camp-oiiented curric- 
ulum guides. The program includes an intensive "credit course * 
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for siiKlcnls who slay for four weeks and wish to have their 
progress at eanip reeoniniended for credit at their home schools. 
There dre also (iernian. l-reneh. and Norwegiaji camps in the 
mountains of Montana, where hiking and climbing take prece- 
dence over sea-level sports, and a new program begun in i972 
enables some campors to aetuall) go "there'' to camp along the 
tiails of lull ope and Mexico. 

Fmphasis In on the informal use of the target language in all 
camp aetiMiies. nienls, shopping at the kiosk, sw^iiiming, canoe- 
ing, arts and eiafts. skits, folk dancing and singii.g. horseback 
riding. hikini>. fencing, soecer.> and spoits and arts related to spe- 
eilic foreign countries. Hafing the norsk koldthord Viking break- 
fast in the Noiwegian eam[\ dining on borsch in the Russian 
\i!lages, or beiim served Uho\ and in the Spanish camp help 

ac(|uainl campers with the foreign cuiltures. The French students 
celebrate .Mardi Gias — a bit olT season— and have their own 
orchestia an^i ehoiale. while the (lerman campers publish a news- 
paper, pu^ on a MaskcnhdIL and stage Willwlm Tell. 

In the more formal large- and small-group instruction, Hng- 
lish is used as little as pt>ssible; hand signals, pictures, rcalia 
(kitchen utensils, spoits equipment), IKi l' cards, and posters are 
used to aid in eomptehiMision. Short dialogues, word games, and a 
\anet) of drills are used in an oral-aural approach to imtruclion 
at the first two levels, reachers try to build student confidence and 
feelings that the language is fun. and to prevent stumbling, bore- 
dom, menningless parroting, and feelings of failure. Games like 
Bu//. providing number praeticj^ or Simon Says are played in 
each small-gioup session, and, rather than talkp{}out volle)baiL> 
students plav it during instruction time, learning the vocabulary as 
the game proceeds. All dialogues in the student manual relate to 
the camp cxpcricnci 'focusing on topics like sports, outdoor cioth- 
ing. the weather, and tvpieai cabin talk. At the Advanced level, 
dialogues are leplaced b\ a printed narrative, conversation, arti- 
cle, or song that ser\cs as a springboard to directed conversation. 
Subjects range from [)op singers in the foreign country to nature, 
''frangiais." and ghost stories. 

Deans for each language camp are ([ualified language teachers 
who etsablish the progrctm\ content, scheduling, and statling. 
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and meet monthly during the year for planning and evaluation. 
The counselors are American and foreign teachers and college 
students who assume a variety of roles. "One time a counselor 
may be teaching a folk song; at another time, selling the camper 
[a coke] ... all in the language. The relationship between teach- 
ers and students is a very informal one, but it's also one that is 
nurtured over a 24 hour-a-day period.'' The staff also includes 
counselors-in-trainin^, registered nurses, lifeguards, and food 
service personnel. Staff members meet with the director and co- 
ordinator (both from Concordia College) for three weekend sym- 
posiums in the spring and for two days before camp begins for an 
introduction to the general camp philosophy and training in the 
^se of the curriculum guide and audiolingual techniques. 

TARGET AUDIENCE 

Su nts of all abilities, ages 9 to 18, with or without previ- 
ous language study. Foi the four-week credit program, it is rec- 
ommended that candidates be ready to enter at least the ninth 
grade, "be highly motivated, and reflect an enthusiastic interest in 
foreign languages." 

MATERIALS 

Teachers' guides and student manuals were prepared for each 
level in each language under a grant from the Louis W. and Maud 
Hill Family Foundation. The manuals contain dialogues and pic- 
torial, materials. The teachers' guides give directions for methods 
of presentation and provide many games and songs, translations, 
and vocabulary. 



COSTS TO STUDENTS 

^ Costs to students range from $165 for the two-week sessions 
at any of the Minnesota camps to $275 at one of^ the Montana 
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canips; the programs abroad range from $595 for three weeks in 
Mexico to $1 195 for five weeks in Russia. 



, CONTACT PEOPLE 

Odell M. Bjerkness. Director. Language Village Program, 
Professor of Modern Languages, or Alvin P. Traascth, Coordina- 
tor for International Programs, Concordia CoPcge, Moorhead, 
Minnesota .56560 (218) 299-4544 

NOTE 

' Quotations are from the survey questionnaire. 
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COORDINATION 
•OF 
SKILLS IN 
AN ' 
INDIVIDUALIZED 
PROGRAM 



Four different kinds of activity groupings, made possible by modu- 
lar scheduling, are the backbone of individualized instruction in 
French at Noiman High School in Norman, Oklahoma, .Tl?e 
school day is divided into 15-minute modules, several of which 
ate unscheduled and used .as "Independent Study Time*' by all 
students in the school. For the ^neff' program/which involves 
150 students at four levels, two teachers developed behavioral 
objectives and learning packets, based on text units, that cover 
individual grammatical concepts a^d cultural materials. Students 
work on these units during Independent Study Time, while three 
different kinds of classroom sessions arc used at each level to 
develop speaking and listening skills through an audiolingual^ag^ . 
proach. The purpose of hidividualization in this program is not so 
much to allow for complete self-pacing. as to enable students to do 
out of class the reading and grammar work they can do without 
dire t supervision and to use elajJs time and its "socializing atmo- 
sphere" for intcnsivp oral practice. , 
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Students meet in "LargcyCroups" (for example, all 50 stu- 
dents in French 1 ) for one two-module block each week; an initial 
presentation of the unit is made, and students are given unit infor- 
mation sheets that direct them to explanations in the texts and 
exercises in the workbooks. During their Independent Study Time, 
they work with these sheets on their own and complete written 
and taped exercises, reading assignments, and vocabulary-buildinj^ 
work. They then check their results with a key and report to the 
teacher in the lab for individual help, testing, and, if necessary, 
retesting. The amount of time spent in the lab for these activities 
varies from two to ten modules per week, depending on individual 
students' needs. 

Students also meet wrth their teacher in "Small Groups" of 
10 to 15 for one three-module block a weex. These sessions focus 
on conversation and directed dialogues, which reinforce orally 
those items dealt with in the unit exercises. Finally, **Lab Group** 
sessions with about 25 students are held twice weekly for two- 
module blocks for quick-change drills on tape and oral practice of 
the exercises in the text;^ these activities are conducted by the 
teacher in lockstep fashion. 

Broad deadlines are established for the, completion of each 
unit. Students work as much as possible at their own rates within 
these deadlines, spend more time when necessary on individual 
problems, and take written .ahd oral tests individually. They may 
retake tests untH achieving a binimum of 75 percent mastery, as 
long as they do so within the Specified time limit. Faster students 
may move to more advanced units if they complete the unit exer- 
cises and pass the unit tests before the deadline, but it is preferred 
that they work on enrichment oi\ special-interest units rather than 
move too far ahead of the class, ^hese supplementary units focus 
on comprehension and speaking sKills, practical or specialized vo- 
cabulary, and French culture and history. 

Considerable time and flexibility are demanded of teachers. 
However, the program director believes that students learn more 
easily when they do not feel pressured to move ahead before 
mastering a given topic and know they can be retested without 
penalty. This, she believes, justifies the increased demands on 
teachers. The director also states that the same approach could be 
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used in a traditional schcdulingsS^tem by setting aside certain 
days of the w^ck for indepcrMent stu3)v ^ 



TARC5E AUDIENCE 
Students of all abilities, grades 9-12, French levels I-IV, 

PHYSICAL FACILITIES 

Language laboratory with teacher'^ console and audio-active 
units for 30 students, 

F'JNDING 

The program and language laboratoiy are funded through the 
annual school budget expenditure of $562 pc; pupil, 

CONTACT PERSON 

Virginia Bell. Norman High School, 900 West Main Street, 
Norman, Oklahoma 73069 (405) 321-7410 - 
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DEL4WARE-PANA^4A 
EXCHANGE 
PROGRAM 



Under the Alliance for Progress, the state of Delaware and the 
Republic of Panapa arc paired a§ "Partners of the Americas/' 
This partnership was used to the benefit of many scHools and 
students by the creation of the Delaware-Panama Exchange Pro- 
gram. The Delaware Supervisor of Foreign Language Education, 
with local members of the Partners of the Americas and the Dela- 
ware branch of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish 
and Portuguese, piloted an exchange program in the summer of 
1966 involving four students of Spanish from two high schools m 
the Dover area. For six weeks they lived as guests in the homes of 
young people their own age in the City of Panama and attended 
classes at the instituto Pan-Americano, a bilingual high school. 
The following March, six students and two teachers from the 
Instituto came to Dover for a six-week stay. By 1971, the pro- 
gram had grown to include 30 schools i;i Delaware, which hosted 
93 students and teachers from Panama City and the Chiriqui 
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Province, and sent more than 40 Delaware students to Panama. 
Except for one year's interlude at the time of a junta takeover in 
Panama, the program has been running smoothly for seven years. 
/ In Panama the Delaware students attend classes in Spanish 
/and serve as native-speaker aides in English classes at their Pana- 
manian schools. The Panamanian students in Delaware go to the 
schools in the area of their host families, attending classes in • 
English and acting as Spanish-speaking^ aides. In addition, there is 
an exchange of teachers, who may provide instruction in their 
native language or use the language of their host country to teach 
mathematics, arts and crafts, home economics, or history, or talk 
about their (Wmtry to a variety of classes. In Panama, the iDcla- 
ware-^ students have mci the President of the Republic and the 
American Ambassador, and have visited places of interest in Pan- 
ama City. Ihe beaches of San Carlos and Coronado, the Island of 
Taboga, and the Canal Zone. They have been treated to many 
special fiestas, and, most importantly, have lived the way of life of 
their host families, speaking Spanish as their major language. The 
Panamanian visitors to Delaware have met city 2ind state officials, 
spent weekends visiting New York City, Washington, D.C, and 
Williamsburg, and made field trips to local museums and other 
cultural spots. They frequently give musical programs and poetry 
recitations to their host schools or local civic groups, and have 
started a *1iesta circuit** right in Delaware. 

A member of the Partners jf the Americas who was also a 
teacher 'at the Instiiuto and teachers from David, Panama have 
served as coordinators of the Panama phase. The Delaware State 
Supervisor of Foreign Language Education cpordinated the Dela- 
ware phase until her departure from the state in 1971, when the 
responsibility was assumed by the Delaware branch of the AATSP. 
The coordinators set up the procedures for selection of partici- 
pants : their respective countries and arrange for living accom- 
modations, travel, and reception of visiting students. They also 
provide special study sessions for the participants before departure 
involving individual readings and informal talks about life in the 
host country. The warmth and generosity offered by host families 
in both countries, the interest shown by various civic groups, and 
the very positive reactions of the participants in their evaluations 
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of the program indicate that the exchange has indeed achieved its 
objective of cross-cultural understanding. Some students felt that 
they beeame more proficient in the foreign language during the six- 
week tfip than in their previous years of language study, and the 
presence of native-speaker aides in so many classrooms has been a 
culturally-enriching and motivating experience. The exchange- 
related activities of the Partners of the Americas have also spilled 
over into several college-level activities — an exchange of agricul- 
tural students and resources, for example. 



TARGKT AUDIENCE 

The j>rogram is open to selected .students from Delaware who 
have completed at least two levels of high school Spanish, who 
"will rcpre.sent well [their] families, schools, and the State of 
Delaware," who arc recommended by their Spanish teacher, who 
have a doctors certificate of good health, arid who are willing to 
live according to the customs and rules of the homes and the 
society in the host country, to serve as aides in English classes, 
and to attcncl'Other cla.sscs taught in Spanish J 



MAJOR GOALS 

( I ) "To use the bond of common interest in language study 
found among young people of Delaware and young people of the 
Republic of Panama to further their knowledge of each other's 
country and hopefully their mutual understanding and respect"; 
(2) to help promote the study of Spanish and English in each 
country by providing a "greater sense of reality" to foreign lan- 
guage study. 

FUNDING AND COSTS 

Participants pay for their own trips. Estimate of total costs, 
including round-trip air fare, travel in Panama, travel and health 
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insurance, passports, and spending money, is $400. Host families 
provide room and board free of charge. Administrative costs arc 
borne by ''interested persons,'' civic groups, and contributions 
from the Partners of the Americas. 



PROGRAM INITIATOR 

Genelle Caldwell, former Supervisor of Foreign Language 
Education for the Delaware State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, now Coordinator of Foreign Lapguage Education, Henrico 
County Public Schools, Box 40, Highland Springs, Virginia 23075 

CON l ACT PEOPLF 

Sharon Chaflinch, 302 Cedar Street, Bridgcvillc, Delaware 
19933; William H. Bohning, Coordinator of Foreign Languages, 
Newark School District, Newark, Delaware 1 97 II; Joan Abra- 
ham, 216 Pennsylvania Avenue, Dover, Delaware 19901 

NOTfc 

^ Quotations arc from "Criteria for Selection of Students, Chapcr- 
ones, and Programs' of Forcigh Study and Travel Abroad," A Guide 
to Curriciihm Development (State of Delaware: Department of Pub- 
tic Instruction, 1968). 




EDMONDS 
GERMAN 
LANGUAGE 
SCHOOL 



Some teachers may feel they stand on their heads to get their 
students to learn, but in, the Edmonds German Language School in 
Edmonds, Washington it's students who stand on theirs, anS they 
appear to be learning German quite well. Every Saturday n]oming 
about 45 self-enrolled students, ranging in age from 4 to 6S, meet 
for three hours in the classrooms of a local parochial school to 
learn or practice German in a variety of ways. Some stand on their 
heads and do rolls and flips in gymnastics classes conducted in 
German; others learn German folk dances and songs; others learn 
recorder pieces by Bach and Telemann, or practice in the school's 
- string quartet. In slightly more formal language classes, audiolin- 
gual drills are used and are often varied with other types of exer- 
cises. A couple of advanced or intermediate students might get 
together for a conversation session with a teacher, while around 
them four-year-olds learn vocabulary words by pasting magazine 
pictures in a scrapbook. Two seven-year-olds and some onlookers 
may be in the corner learning how to count while playing check- 
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ers, and some youngcr*onos might bo playing rVng-around-thc-rosy 
in German. Bingo, Hangman, and other word and number games 
arc very ppular, and all classes arc treated to frequent- slide 
shows and lilms to gain a good picture pf Germany and German 
life. Special individualized tutoring is available after class, but 
most of the classes are so small they amount to the same thing. 
For (un, scune native German speakers, friends of the teachers, 
volunteer to help students lea^n grammar, lead folk dances, give 
lectures, or just talk with individual students. There are no tests, 
no grades, and, for credit, only the satisfaction students feel them- 
selves. 

The fall quarter is highlighted by a Christmas pageant, com- 
plete with carols, ensemble music, and KrippenspieL At/ the end 
of the spring and summer quartctNS, the school holds a' Mai f est and 
a Sommerfest in which each cHass displays its, talents and achieve- 
ments, in plays, puppet shows, folk dancing, music, and gymnas- 
tics. The school makes frequent ^ficld frips to a lodge in the 
Cascade Mountains, owned by a German social and travel club, 
for picnics and contact with Germans. And the students go to 
German restaurants for parties and to German food or import 
shops to talk and shop. 

The Fdmonds German Language Schol)l was founded in the 
spring of 1^)71 by a group of parents, German teachers, and a 
professor at the University of Washington. The school is incor- 
porated as a nonprofit organization, with a board of directors 
elected at an annual meeting of the adult students, parents, and 
teachers. The board appoints a treasurer, contracts with the parish 
to u.se the school, approves financial transactions, and appoints a 
principal. The principal, who is usually also a teacher, chooses the , 
teachers. Most of the five teachers are native speakers, .some ♦are 
teacliers in local colleges or schools, all have been to Germany, 
and most importantly, for the students and ihc school, all are 
committed to the school's motto — "Learning can be fun!" Some 
have special talents — in n»usic, for instance — that they put to use 
in the school's programs. In past years, the Edmonds German 
Language School has served as an inservice training ground for 
prospective German FLES teachers. One summer it was the site of 
a week-long demonstration workshop for German teachers inter- 
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cstcd in unusual approaches to language teaching. At limes there 
have been up to 70 students enrolled in the school. There are 
about* 15 si^iilar schools' thanigh6ut the state, some of which 
provide instruction in as many as four languages. 

FUNDING «ANI) COSTS ' . 

The school year is divided into four quarters, with vacations 
that coincide with those of the publjc schools. Students may regis- 
tej for as many yuarters as they like. Tuition is $24 a quarter or 
S64 a year. Students are also required^ to pay an annual registra- 
tion fee of S3 per family and an annual insurance premium of 
$L50 per student. From these fees, the school rents the class- 
'rooms, pays the teachers, and covers developmental, office, and 
materials costs. Teachers are paid $5 an hour. Board members 
serve without pay. The local German Consulate occasiofially plro- 
vides books, travel and other films,^blicity, and contact with 
liative speakers. I hc school also ^actfui red some textbooks .when a 
local school district replaced its textbook strios with another. / 

AVAILABLE DESCRIPIIONS 

Wilti^W. ffischer, F. William D. Love, and Victor E. Hanzcli, 
"Comnumity-liascd Foreign Language Teaching in Washington, " 
Modern Language Journal 40 ( 1 97 1 ), 5 1 4- 1 8. 

PROGRAM INITIATOR 

Willi W. Fischer, Department of German, Denny Hall,. Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle, Washington 98105 

CONTACT PERSON 

Virginia Low, Principal, Edmonds>German Language School, 
P.Orthwfc^, Edmonds, Washington 98020 



FLEXIBLE 
, FOREIGN' 
LANGUAGE 
CJ ASSROOM 



The Flexible Foreign Language Classroom, now in its second year 
at the Walden ■School a New York, New York, is a modified open- 
classroom program of" individualized instruction in French or 
Spanish. The director recommends the format for "teachers who 
have to work alone, with little financial or material hefp, who 
would like to individualize their classrooms I«nd] provide for 
greater oral practice on the part of their students." All 175 stu- 
dents in the high school are required* to take three years of one 
language; there are approximately 18 students in each foreign 
language class. The program was started in French 11 and III (the 
classes Taught by. the program director) and now also includes two 
levels of Spanish. 

- Halt of each class period is conductQ.d in a traditional man- 
.ner; students meet as a group with the teacher for conversation 
practice, presentation of cultural material, wxitt^n tests, and ex- 
planations of grammar. In the remainder of the period, students 
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may work alone, completing wt^tten exercises at their desks ot 
tables; \xt the back of the room or using the tapes in a special area 
at the side of the room. They may work with partners, drilling 
each other orally with teacher-prepared worksheets compl<?te with 
answers, or meet in small groups for conversation , and piactice 
with dialogues. Foreign language games, puzzles, and comic books 
are available for those who want to take a break. Faster students 
frequently help slower ones, and ^welfth-grade French students 
work as as.sistants in lower-level classes in the program, receiving 
advaitcetl credit. The teachci; circulates among the students help- 
ing with individual problems.' 

In their individual work studentS'progress as much as^ possi- 
ble at their own rates, but are required to meet, specified (but 
generous) deadlines for each unit; following a guide prepared by 
the teacher, they complete *a sequence of both written and re- 
corded exercises and take individual oral quizzes based on these 
exercises at any time they choose within the specified period. 
Faster students who have completed the exercises and passed all 
the oral quizzes btj|pre the deadlines may work with supplementary 
tapes, written exercises, and readings selected with teacher guid- 
ance froni the 'open, bookcase at the side of the room. Slower 
students work with teacher-prepared remedial \ worksheet and 
-may receive more individual assistance from the teacher or teach- 
ing assistants during the time allotted for individual work. Written 
unit quizzes are given to the class as a whole at dates announced 
well in advance. Students who fail are given remedial work aud 
help and can retake the test if they choose. 

The program demands a lot of 'time from the teacher for 
preparation of guides and worksheets. It does not require a great 
deal of hardware. For each classroom, there are two rifcl-to-red 
t^ K?corcJ|prs, ten headsets and two jackboxes, two microphones, 
sets of commercially prepared tapes and teacher-prepared tapes, a 
bookshelf, and file cabinets for students* individual worksheets 
and records. The director stresses that the basic format of the 
Flexible Classroom can be adjusted to suit different needs or re- 
sources in other schools; emphasis could be placed, for instance, 
on independent study, small-group conversation, reading, writing, 
listening, or speaking. 
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FUNDING AND CQSTS 

The program is funded through the regular school budget. 
Equipment costs arc $200 per classroom (in addition to material 
already in the school but previously underutilized}*; the cost of 
tapes averaged $100 oer level pc^ language. Two teachers in the 
program received $200 each for preparing materials during the 
summer of 1972. 



CONTACT PERSON _ 

Joan S. Freilich, Waldcn School, 1 West 88th Street, New 
York, New York 10024 (212) 787-5315 
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FRENCH DRAMA 



Advanced French students at Walt Whitman High School in Be- 
thesda, Maryland have Broadway beat. Not only are they the 
directors, actors, editors, prop managers, designers, technicians,, 
carpenters, and tailors in a one-semester French Drama course 
offered each year, but they are alsotheii- own critics and some of 
the most appreciative members of their own audiences. From a list 
of plays drawn up by the program director, the students in French 
V, VI, and VII select one long'^play that all three levels stage 
together and several scenes or shorter plays' that each level pre- 
sents separately. The students elect a director, cast the roles so 
that everyone gets a chance to act, and choose or are assigned to 
committees responsible for editing the major play to a length of 
two ho^rs and designing and making the scenery, props, and cos- 
tumes/ The class -meets as a single group each day for two hours, 
and ^casionally in the weeks preceding the presentation of the 
lorig play meets Ji^fff^fl^^^ ^ couple of hours. In class the 
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actors go over their lines with the program director and practice 
pronunciation and intonation, while others work with the student 
director in practicing their moves and interaction. The committees 
scrounge and make props, scenery, and costumes from any place 
and any thing they can. They assembled the old auto for Knock, 
for instance, from painted food cartons; they borrowed costumes 
from the theater department of George Washington University for 
a production cjf Cyrano de Bergerac; and they used poster paint^^ 
and paper for backdrops and choir robes from the school's music 
department for their sixteenth-century finery. The excitement of 
the production and the special feeling tha^t grows in theater 
.troupes keep the students* imaginations and interest high, and 
ol?staclcs seem to be overcome easily. 

French Drama is as much an intensive academic study of 
French drama as it is a theater production course.. Ii|^|pss the 
' students read and discuss from 15 to 25 plays, depending on their 
leveK which are representative of movements in French drama 
from the sixteenth century to the present. They also talk about 
traditions of the theater, the influence of existentialism on play- 
wrights, French drama in comparison to Shakespeare, or the pop- 
ularity of Anouilh. Virtually all the class discussion is in French, 
although English has been found to be more practical during re- 
hearsals and other aspects of production. Students also present 
oral reports in French on independent projects like **The Develop- 
ment of the Farce," "Jansenism," or "A Comparative Study of 
Racine and Corneille." Generally research is done during class 
time, on days when the students are not rehearsing or working 
with a committee. Students are graded on the quality of their 
reports to the class, their diligence in rehearsals, and their partici- 
pation in class. 

The troupe puts on performances of the short plays for 
French classes in the district*s junior and senior high schools, and 
stages the full-length play in the school auditorium for all French 
classes at the end of the year. Reaction to French Drama has been 
very positive; students in the course like it so much they do not 
object to memorizing the lines and in feedback sessions have been 
unanimous in their approval. And, especially at the high school 
level, the' audiences have enjoyed the performances very much; in 
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fact another high school in the district just instituted a course 
similar to French Drama on the request of students who saw last 
year's production of Cyrano. 



PROGRAM GOALS 

(1) To encourage and continue the development of the four 
basic language skills; (2) to make the learning of French lan- 
guage, literature, and culture stimulating and fun; (3) to develop 
a broader interest and understanding of French literature and lit- 
erary movements. 



TARGET AUDIENCE 

Students in French V, VI, and VII. In 1972-73 there were 
14 students in the course. 



COSTS 

The program director receives a very small amount of money 
for the program from the school each year and sometimes is given 
materials from the art department. Costs vary from play to play, 
but are minimal in all casesj for some plays, such as En attendant 
Godot, the costs can be lower than $10. 



CONTACT PERSON 

Estelle Stone, Walt Whitman High School, 7100 Whittier 
Boulevard, Bethiesda, Maryland 20034 (301 ) 320-5900 
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More than one million people in Louisiana still speak French, yet 
for years the use of French was discouraged — and even punished 
— in the state's public schools. To reverse thisltrend and to revive 
and preserve French language and culture in tr^e state, the Louist-, 
ana Legislature passed an act in 1968 requiring French instruction 
in the elementary grades. There were, however, two major obsta- 
cles to establishing an ongoing program: the lack of certified 
Fkench teachers at the elementary level and the lack of funds. 
These problems were finally resolved in a cooperative effort in- 
volving the State Legislature and the State Department of Educa- 
tion, which supplied a grant for teachers' salaries; the Council for 
the Development of French in Louisiana, which carried out a 
search for teachers by going straight to the Elysee Palace in Paris; 
and finally the President and government of France, who agreed to 
expand their cultural affairs program by sending to Louisiana 100 
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qualified, experienced teaehers who have chosen to teach outside 
their own country in lieu of military service, as well as seven 
consultants. The teachers have the title of **French Teaching As- 
sistants''; they are supplementary staff and do not displace any 
Louisiana teachers. 

The state-wide pilot program began in September 1972 with 
16,500 pupils in grades 1-3 from 88 schools in 20 of Louisiana's 
^ parishes (counties). Fourteen of these are Acadian?. Parishes," 
where thern^ate sizable numbers of French-speaking families. The 
Foreign Language Section of the State Department of Education 
worked with the consultants from France and a Project Evaluator. 
to develop the goals and procedures for a two-year pilot program 
in French, incorporating curriculum guides prepared by Title VII 
bilingual programs in the state. It was hoped that students from 
French-speaking homes would, by developing skills and pride in 
their native language, get back into the ^'mainstream'* of the 
state's education system and that English-speaking students would 
develop skills in the second language. 

Each of the 100 teachers has a maximum of six class sec- 
tions per day; for each section, there is half an bour of instruction 
in French language arts, and half an hour in .such areas as physical 
education, art, music, or math conducted in French. The teachers 
move from class to class or from school to school with their own 
equipment and materials. They are the actual'.teachers of the 
French language component and work on aural-oral skills in large 
and small-group sessions, using a variety of visual aids as well as 
tapes and records. In the other subjects, the teachers from France 
may assist or supplement the regular classroom teacher's presenta- 
tion: for example, in math, they usually reinforce material previ- 
ously learned in English. Or they may take turns with the regular 
classroom teacher in presenting lessons in art, music, or physical 
education. The classroom teacher, who works closely with the 
French teacher to keep presentations consistent and well inte- 
grated, keeps a skilL chart for each class showing individual stu- 
dents' progress in French; although there are no grades, each child 
is aware of his progress in relation to the rest of the class. Each 
.school or group of parish schools plans its own special or extra- 
curricular acti\ities in French, for example, festivals and dramatic 
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pri^^cntations, or open house and demonstration classes for the 
benefit of the parents. 

Before being assigned to schools by the Foreign Language 
Section, the French teachers have a full-week training session. 
Continuous inservice training is provided by the consultants from 
France, who visit each teacher in their assigned region every two *^ 
weeks. There are also group meetings within each parish every 
three months, attended by the teachers, the local supervising staff, 
consultants, and the project evaluator. In May, there is a three- 
day workshop for all 100 teachers, to "compare notes" and make 
plans for the coming year/ln addition, an extensive, evaluation = 
prt jram is planned, using proficiency tests and attitude surveys, it 
is hoped the results will demonstrate that both English-speaking 
and French-speaking students "exhibit noticeable linguistic gains * 
in the areas of listening comprehension and global understanding 
of French," as well as "minimal oral proficiency and mastery of 
both structure and lexical items in French," and that significant 
gains in overall achievement can take place in bilingual education. 
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TARGET AUDIENCE 

In the two-year pilot program, all students in grades 1-3 in 
all participating schools are enrolled in the program. More grade 
levels will be included each year. 



FUNDING AND COSTS 

The first year, a $250,000 grant from the Louisiana state 
government and $250,000 from the State Department of Educa- 
tion covered the total t ,st of the program. Teachers receive 
$3900 a year, plus a mileage allowance for those required to work 
in two difterent schools. Teachers pay for their oWn housing, but 
the French Education Consultants, the Council for the Develop- 
ment of French in Louisiana, and the Local Educational Authori- 
ties (LEA) cooperate in locating suKable living accommodations. 
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CONTACT PERSON 

H. B. Dycss, Foreign Language Supervisor and Coordinator 
of Bilingual-Bicultural Education, State Department of Education, 
P.O. Box 44064, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 70804 (504) 389- 
6486 
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For the last four years, high school students in French and Span- 
ish in the public schools of Danville, Illinois have been serving as 
**cadet teachers** in their own informal FLES program. At present, 
28 cadet teachers offer language instruction to a total of over 
1300 students in kindergarten through the sixth grade, using a 
curriculum guide they helped prepare in their high school language 
classes. The program is designed to stimulate interest in foreign 
languages and foster cross-cultural understanding in the elemen- 
tary grades and to encourage upper-level students to continue lan- 
guage study by giving them a concrete way to use their foreign 
language skills.* 

The program began in 1969 when several teachers in two 
elementary schools expressed concern for Mexican-American chil- 
dren in their classes who were havings learning difficulties because 
of the "language barrier." Eleven high school students in their 
fifth year of Spanish volunteered to work as bilingual tutors for 
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individual students in these two schools. Because of the success of 
this program and the widespread interest it aroused, the role of the 
cadets the following year was expanded: they were to provide 
exposure to a foreign language to English' speakers as well as 
Spanish speakers and to develop a "bicultural attitude'' among all 
students involved. High school students in their third and fourth 
year of Spanish also became eligible for cadet teaching, and 15 
cadets gave Spanish instruction to fuH-cla^s t|toups in several 
schools. The foreign language coordinator and primary teachers 
developed a curriculum outline that could be used and expanded 
by tbp cadets at all primary levels, in the third year, an elementary 
school principal of Belgian-French descent asked to have French 
instruction in his school, and in 1972-73 eight cadet teachers 
were involved in French and 20 in Spanish in 12 elementary 
schools. 

Each cadet gives 20 minutes of instruction three to five times 
a week; many cadets teach two or three different classes. During a,/ 
portion of the children's language arts time, the cadet teacher 
presents a " bilingual, bicultural program, involving simple conver- 
sation, gan]cs, music, and customs." Both English and the foreign 
language arc spoken, and the cadet works closely with the class- 
room teacher to coordinate language instruction with the regular 
classroom activities. In kindergarten Spanish, for example, one of 
the first objectives is for the pupil to count as far in Spanish as he 
can in English* Students repeat numbers from one to ten, count 
and name fingers, toes, and classroom objects, color pictures of 
numbers, discuss their age, and sing number songs in Spanish. By 
the time students reach the sixth grade, they have celebrated most 
Spanish and American holidays in Spanish, have learned to name 
parts of the body, clothes, food, days, months, seasons,' and direc- 
tions, have planned a fiesta, and can go on to tell time, use basic 
classroom commands, write short conversations, and sptak in 
complete sentences in Spanish. 

Meanwhile, the classroom teacher provides cultural activities 
in conjunction with the cadct*s program and lays the groundwork 
for the cadet's presentations. The cadets meet daily with the co- 
ordinator of foreign languages, and, as part of their high school 
foreign language course, they design 'he curriculum and objectives 
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and create materials to be used in the elementary elaeses. This 
yeaY^ fifth-year Spanish elass is also preparing a complete guide 
for the elementary school language curriculum that will be incor- 
porated into the general district-wide curriculum guide. 

Elementary principals ^nd teachers find that, because it stim- . 
ulatcs interest in language and sets goals for elementary students, , 
the progiam is "an excellent means of establishing articulation be- 
tween the elementary and secondary levels.'* On the other end of 
the scale, at the advanced levels, the opportunity to use what they 
have learned in language instruction has generated much interest 
among the high school students. The cadets have been pleased at 
the chance to practice teaching, the enthusiastic response from 
their pupils, and the chance to create, implement, and revise a 
^curriculum. Parents of both the primary and secondary stuucnts 
have expressed "sincere appreciation" for the opportunities pro- 
vided through the pi'ogram. Finally, the district has developed a 
formal, state-subsidized bilingual program, in which the cadets 
continue to participate as teaching aides. 



TARGET AUDIENCE 

Cadets are volunteers from third-, fourth-, and fifth-year high 
school foreign language classes. Their pupils are in kindergarten 
through the sixth grade, in classes selected by cooperating elemen- 
tary school principals. 



MATERIALS 

Many materials used in the program are prcn^nl by the 
cadets as part of their high school course in fQj?dgn language: 
dittoed worksheets, pictures, flash cards, amrtape recordings. 
Basal readers in French and Spanish, Mojl-ur Goose and math 
books in both languages, rented films, mope and overhead projec- 
tors, tape recorders, and record players dJk also used.. 
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FUNPING 

Books, ditto masters, paper, film rentals, tapes, and hardware 
. , equipment are provided by the individual elementary schools. The 
cadets provide their own transportation to 'the elementary s$:hools. 



CONTACT PERSON 

Dorothy Sturm, Foreign Language Coordinator, Danville 
Public School District 118, 516 North Jackson Street, Danville, 
Illinois 61832 (217) 443-2900 

NOTE 

* Material is taken from the survey questionnaire and from a 
speech presented by Mariah Hall, Primary Supervisor, and Dorothy 
Sturm, Foreign Language Coordinator, at the 1972 Central States 
Foreign Language Conference. 
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Mountain View High School in Mpuntain View, California has 
used n^odular scheduling to good advantage in its program of 
individualized instruction in German and Spanish. One large room*" 
has been set aside for each language as a "language island," and 
German or Spanish students are scheduled into the rooms, reg^c^- 
less of their leveL for a total of 40 minutes a day at whatever 
times are most convenient for them. During any one module, 
therefore, students in levels I-V may be using the same reom. 
Classro^^^ 3rganization and individualized instmctioo are crucial 
in keeping the program running smoothly. 

The island is divided into five specific areas, each wijh a 
different function. Against one wall are stations for tape recorders 
and phonographs, study carrels, and a bookcase containing tapes, 
records, and other materials. On another side is' a library and 
reading ?rea, complete with couch, where students can look at 
foreign language books and periodicals. In the center of the room 
are four circular tables, where students work by themselves or in 
groups of two or three using materials that they choose from 
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several available texts and Learning* Activity Packets prepared by 
the teachers. pfT to one side is a large table used by the teacher for 
conversation sessions with groups of five or six students at approx- 
imately the same level of proticieney. Against another wall is the 
teacher's dtSk, bookcases, and file cabinets for storing tests, test 
tapes, student tiles, and records. 

On beginning a new unit, the student receives a Learning 
Activity Packet with a checklist of all the activities ht must com- 
plete to receive credit for the unit. These include dictations, writ- 
ten exercises, written reports, readings in a variety of texts, 
translations, aad the use of tapes and records. Each activity is 
accompanied by a test, evaluated by the teacher or a teacher aide, 
on which students must scoiv at least 80 percent correct before 
going on to the next activity. -Grades are given only at the end of 
,each quarter and are based upon units completed, upn progress 
in r^jlation to ability, upon effort, and upon will to learn the lan- 
guage."' Credit, therefore, is based directly on the amount of 
work u student completes and the r^acher's perception of his dili- 
gen'i^c. 

Students are encouraged to work together, giving or taking 
dictations, running through drills, exercises, and tests, practicing 
with vocabular) cards, or speaking with each other in the target 
language. In addition, all students take part in at least one small- 
group conversation session each week. In these sessions, the 
teacher leads the students through dialogue repetition and encour- 
ages them to engage in free conversation. Teacher aides, who are 
advanced students, and native speakers who live in Mountain 
View also work with the students in conversation practice and 
provide assistance uith the drills, translations, and other activities. 
Occasional foreign language films, lectures on a country's history 
or culture, slide shows, and visils from people knowledgeable 
about foreign cultures spice up t|ie program's fare. — " , 



TARGFT AUDIFNCE ^ 

Students in grades ^)-\2, enrolled in levels I-V of Spanish 
or German. {/ 
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PRESENT STATUS 

There ari; 180 students in the Spanish program an J 80 in the 
German. The Spanish teacher is-a fuU-time language teacher; the 
German teacher leaches language part-time. 

AVAILABLE DESCRIPTIONS 

^individualized Foreign Laqguyge islands: Sample Materi- 
als," a booklet, is available on rccjucst from the contact people. 
^And the program is described' in the E>ecembcr. 1970 issue of 
* Individualization of Foreign Language Learning in America 
(ERIC ED 051 684). 



CONTACT PEOPLE 

Sheila Vidal (Spanish), Coordinator of Individualized Pro- 
gram, and Robert McLennan (German), Vice Principal in Charge 
of Curriculum, Mountain View High School, P.O. Box 640, 
* Mountain View, California 94040 (415) 967-5543 

NOTE 

n-(:o!lie J. Kidwell. Robert McLehnan, and Sheila Vidal, "Individ- 
ualized Foreign Language Islands: Sample Materials" (Mountain View, 
Calif.: Mountain View High School, 1972). 
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The move to individualization, was slow and smooth for Lynn- 
brpok High School in Sunnyvale, California. Wanting to create a 
situation in which students could Icain languages at different rates, 
thfc foreign language department chairman in 1969 began individ- ' 
ualization in'onc of her French III classes. Using the experience to 
good advantage, the next year each of the school's six foreign 
language teachers experimented with individualization in at least 
one class and the following year individualized all classes in levels 
l-V of French, German, and Spanish. During spring and summer 
workshops, the teachers prepared Learning Activity Packets and 
accompanyii.g tapes, with dialogues, drills, and grammar explana- 
tions structured around bchaviorally stated enabling and final ob- 
jectives. Following an orientation session, students meet five peri- 
ods a week to work with these materials on their own or in small 
groups, as they choose. They work at a rate that they find com- 
fortable, although progress must be made each day in order to 
receive credit. When a student has finished the enabling objectives 
in a unit" or subunit, he is evaluated by the teacher or a teacher 
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aide — a language student who is at least one unit ahead of the 
other. For their work, teacher aides receive graduation, but not 
language, credit. If a student has trouble with a specific exercise, 
he may go to a teacher aide or to the teacher for drills or explana- 
. tions. If he feels he can complete the final objectives in the unit he 
goes to the teacher for testing. Unit grades arc A, B, C, or No 
Credit, and final grades are determined on a "balance between 
quality and quantity.'* Most of the teachers hold frequent group 
meetings to explain general points of grammar, conduct special 
activities', and help maintain an "esprit de corps.*' 

Some of the units require extracurricular food or craft proj- 
ects to be done by students on special occasions like Christmas. 
' From time to time, lunch-hour conversation groups are formed, 

and occasionally gn^* of advanced students go to foreign lan- 
guage movies in the area. Some French students meet Saturday 
mornings in a mini-course on French cuisine. Each language 
group presents a foreign language' songfest at the department's 
Christmas program. And the French, German, and Spanish stu- 
dents are active in the school's annual Foreign Language Week. 

Since the program began there has been a slight decrease in 
attrition. The Ly^nnbrook High program was one of the five pro- 
grams included in the generally favorable report of student atti- 
tudes toward individualized instruction written by Robert Morrey 
for the Stanford Conference on Individualizing Foreign Language 
Instruction in 1971. And local evaluation indicate** that both stu- 
dents and teachers are in favor of the approach. 

TARGET AUDIENCE 

Students in grades 9-12, levels I-V of French, German, or 
Spanish. In 1972-73, there were 2200 students in the school; 250 
were enrolled in F ench, 1 65 in German, and 400 in Spanish. 

FACILITIES 

Each classroom is divided into specific functional areasT At 
one side is a listening area with a reel-to-reel tape recorder, multi- 
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pie jackbox, and several headsets. On another side is a study area, 
and one other is used for testing and tutoring. The school has a 36- 
station language laboratory, which adjoins a Resource Center with 
a foreign language library, a viewing area for films, filmstrips, and 
slides, and a listening area where students can use the center's 23 
cassette recorders. Most teachers require students to spend a cer- 
tain amount of time in the Resource Center each week. 



FUNDING AND COSTS 

Each teacher has assumed an increased classload to free 
funds for hiring a paraprofessional to direct the Resource Center. 
The annual expenditure per pupil in the district is $1300. 

CONTACT PERSON 

EIna CaiiolK Chairman, Department of Foreign Languages, 
Lynnbrook High School, P.O. Box F, Sunnyvale, California 
94087 (408) 257-1400 
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At Bishop Scully High School in Amsterdam, New York, all 130 
students who elect to take Latin continue through level IV, and, 
from reports by the teacher, principal, consultants, and parents, 
they all like it. Sister Anna Roberta Benson teaches all sections of 
Latin, levels MV, on a system of modular scheduling, and her 
''trick** is the harnessing of audio-visual aids of all kinds to the 
humanistic, value-oriented approach she feels the study of classi- 
cal language requires. The program's main goal — to encourage 
creative student involvement in the study of Roman civilization 
and language and it^ Greek background — is achieved by allowing 
students to conduct all classes. 

The Hey is the overhead projector. At the beginning of the 
year, students receive their own transparencies and grease pencils. 
Homework assignments are put on transparencies and projected 
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by students in color.^1 he elass sits at desks in horseshoe forma- 
tion; only the elected class leader faces the teacher, who sits back 
and watches. Following a Procedure Sheet, a flexible outline* of 
things that can be done in class, students discuss the concepts and 
problems raised by the homework presentation. They do not have 
to raise their hands to talk, but surprisingly, there are "no colli- 
sions verbally."* "They explain to each other and argue with each 
other, until light dawns for all.'' Conversation can be Hvely, cas- 
ual, or heated, but the teacher enters only when no one in the 
group ean solve a problem — *'almost never.'' Some modules are 
set aside for small groups receiving individual assistance from the 
teacher and others for large-group sessions combining several sec- 
tions for lectures or cultural presentations using the overhead pro- 
jector, sometimes with an extra-large screen for a ^'totaP' effect. 

Mythology and Roman history as presented in literary selec- 
tions, songs, tapes, films, and the omnipresent color transparencies 
are the main cultural focuses of the program at all levels. Devel- 
opment of the four skills is equally important, and the horseshoe 
discussions provide the opportunity for practice and clarification. 
Latin structures are frequently compared to those in English, and 
students list in a Phonology I3ook the linguistic violations, chiefly 
of levels of pitch and juncture, which they note on radio, on 
television, and in conversations. In every class meeting there is a 
"News Report" in which students take turns telling stories that 
relate information received in class to classical references in the 
media. Each student has a Record Book in which he enters each 
day's accomplishments following the Julian calendar. At all levels 
students often "bug" French, English, or .science classes with a 
microphone to listen in on relevant discussions in other class- 
rooms through the FM radio in the Latin Resource Center. As one 
beginning-level activity, students make birthday cards illustrating 
in designs and words the good qualities of the mythological char- 
acters in the story of the eon.stellation of their astrological signs. 
At level IV students learn the Greek, Russian, and Hebrew alpha- 
bets and the pronunciation ^f some words, study their interrela- 
tionships, and compare Iheni with Latin and French words they 
already know. Finally, each spring vacation the teacher takes a 
group of her advanced students to Italy, where for ten days they 
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sec the an work and landmarks of Roman history that arc' the 
focal point of four years of study. 

The students' enthusiasm has been shown not only through 
the care they give to their homework assignments, by their mutual 
geneVosity in class, and by.,thcir very active participation in the 
Latin Club, but also by their reports to parents, who have asked 
for and received their own monthly evening Latin classes con- 
ducted by Sister Anna Roberta. The school principal observes that 
"it is amazing, the numbers attending and the appreciation they 
have for her presentations " He also notes that the students' lan- 
guage program "is truly excellent and a great example of a human- 
Tzing, liberal course on the high school level." Morton Spillenger, 
Associate in Foreign Languages Education for the New York 
State Education Department, says that the students he ob.served, 
'^without any intervention from the teacher, performed exception- 
ally well, each one making his contribution to the class on the 
basis of his particular interest and motivation." 



TARGET AUDIENCE 
Students in grades 9-12, levels I-IV of Latin. 



EQUIPMENT AND MATERIALS 

The basic hardware equipment consists of one overhead pro- 
jector, a Day-lite screen, an electric pointer, several rcel-to-reel 
and cassette tape recorders with amplifiers, an FM wireless micro- 
phone and radio (for lis\ening in on lectures in other classrooms), 
a filmstrip projector, a carousel slide projector, a Viewlcx filmstrip 
machine (with an 8-inch screen, for *'makc-up" work), a record 
player, a Unidyn Dynamic microphone ("to show the power of 
the human voice to communicate on all five levels of pitch, tone 
variation, and melody"). A variety of texts? readers, workbooks, 
records, filmstrips, and commercially- and teacher-prepared tapes 
and transparencies are also used. 
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FUNDING AND COST 

All aspects of the program are funded through the annual 
school expenditure of $480 per pupil. The trip to Italy, however, 
is paid for by the students themselves. The total cost of the basic 
hardware materials was about $650. 



CONTACT PERSON 

Sister Anna Roberta Benson, Bishop Scully High School, 
Amsterdam, New York 1 20 10 (518) 842-4100 

NOTE 

^ All quotations are from personal communications to the survey 

staff. 
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MIDDLE SCHOOL 
FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE: 

A MEDIA 
APPROACH 



What does a teacher do when he has 60 students in every class 
and, at most, only part-time help from a student teacher? In the 
two middle schools of North Syracuse, New York, six foreign 
language teachers were faced with this dilemma when severe bud- 
get cuts in the district prevented the hiring of additional staff at a 
time when student enrollment was rapidly increasing. Their solu- 
tion was the development of a "media approach" tiiat, in essence, 
bombards students with recordings, transparencies, slides, film- 
strips, and, most importantly, videotapes. Working after school 
and during the summer, the staff /previewed several commercial 
videotape series before choosing Ihe ones they felt were most 
appropriate for level I Spanish, French, and German. From these 
they selected segments for classroom use, and, with much editing 
and reassembling, the film segments were correlated with other 
media and put into a sequence of instruction built around the 
course objectives the teachers wrote. Not a single textbook is 
used; written exercises, instruction sheets, and tape recordings are 
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prepared by the teachers and duplicated at the schools. Over 500 
students in grade 7 are enrolled in the media progiam in three 
languages. The teachers are currently developing a media curricu- 
lum for the eighth grade. There is one teacher in each language in 
each school, and each teacher has, in addition to two seventh- 
grade media classes, two or three eighth-grade classes. A student 
teacher for each language works at each school whenever possible, 
and students are recruited on a day-to-day basis to serve as group 
leaders. 

Each class meets daily for 40 minutes; once or twice a week 
a class views a videotape, the basis of several days' work. First, 
the teacher tells the student? what they should watch for in the 
tape and explains the objectives of the lesson. Then they view the 
show, usually a segment of a continuing irystery or a short skit. 
At the end of the tape, the teacher leads a follow-up .session with 
the whole class; this involves repetition of sentences from the 
videotape or simple questions that help the students become famil- 
iar with the material. Then the class divides into groups of about 
ten. Each group is told precisely what it is expected to do: the 
mechanical aids to use, the worksheets to follow, and the exercises 
to begin. The small-group work is used to reinforce the vocabulary 
and structures introduced in the film. Different groups might work 
with taped pattern drills bas " * on the film dialogue, do written 
exercises on a worksheet, see slides related to the videotape, or be 
drilled by the teacher. The six groups may be doing six different 
things, while the teacher v with a group, the student teacher 
(or aide) supervises the rest of *hc class, or vice versa. 

Students stay in the same groups for a few days and take 
turns working on the various activities. The teacher also intro- 
duces each group to some new material as a prelude to the next 
videotape. Activities are meant to be as lively and varied as possi- 
ble. **Every activity is a form of self-test, since it is based on 
precisely stated objectives." For example, students are expected, 
*'given a visual stimulus, to write a letter of at least five sentences, 
using vocabulary items from the fiist four units . . . [or] given the 
flash cards of buildings and the maps of Cadolzburg, to locate 
selected buildings by writing the German name of the building and 
its definite article on a local road map." The teacher might also 
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have members of a group take turns doing **reflex drills" in which 
the student says as many sentences as he can in one minute. 
Another frequent activity involves asking students to complete an 
exercise (such as **describe your best friend") in three to five 
minutes, and then to begin a new exercise immediately thereafter. 
A high noise level is always preferred to restlessness or boredom. 

Although no texts are used, students see the written language 
on worksheets, transparencies, and flash cards. The videotapes 
stress conversational skills through dramatizations, but most also 
include sections that teach vocabulary and grammar more directly. 
One sentence in a videotape, "It is five o'clock," might set off 
intensive drilling in numbers and telling time in the small-group 
follow-up session. One teacher has videotaped herself teaching 
grammar so that part of the class may watch the lesson while she 
works with a small group. Finally, cultural concepts are often 
introduced in the videotapes. A story in Spanish that takes place 
on a beach in Spain will demonstrate details like signs for drinking 
water, cabanas for changing clothes, food vendors (and their 
cries), and a list of flavors at an ice cream stand. Cultural infor- 
mation is also included in the filmstrips, slides, and records. 

One period a day is set aside in both schools for Special 
Activities Classes, when students can come to the foreign language 
classroom to ask questions, review tapes, or catch up on a missed 
videotape. Student opinions and suggestions are constantly solic- 
ited, and the staff members meet weekly to share and develop 
ideas and materials. Since the teachers cooperatively prepare their 
own instructional sequence, a good degroe of articulation is 
achieved within the middle school program. Monthly progress 
reports indicate which units of work each class has compl'^ted, and 
the two teachers of a language try to cover the same material, 
since their students are required by the district to take a common 
final exam. Articulation with the high schools poses more of a 
problem, since the middle school students continue into programs 
that are more traditional and textbook-oriented. The staff i^^, how- 
ever, trying to expose high school language teachers to the media 
approach: all arc invited to visit the middle school program and 
evaluate it. Next year the district will require the high school 
language teachers to visit the middle school classes for one day 
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each semester, and every ninth-grade teacher will prepare a multi- 
media unit with an eighth-grade teacher. The program has aroused 
much skepticism on the part of administrators, other teachers, and 
even incoming student teachers and their college supervisors. But 
once people have been persuaded to visit the program in action, 
the skepticism has in almost all cases dissolved into surprise and 
approval. Members of the middle school language staff were asked 
to describe the program at the 1972 Conference of the New York 
State Federation of Foreign Language Teachers. 

TARGET AUDIENCE 

Students in grade 7 and in 1973-74, grade 8, who arc not 
more than one year below reading level. (Otherwise they must 
take reading instead.) 

MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT 

The "core*' materials are the videotape series Parlons Fran- 
iais and Una adventura espanol (D.C. Heath), the filmstrip 
series So Sind die Deutschen (Center for Curriculum Develop- 
ment) and Vorwdrts (flash cards from the Nuffield materials). 
Portions of La Familia Fernandez and Je parle Frangais filmstrip 
series (Encyclopaedia Britannica Educational Corp.) and Vamos 
a ver (Time-Life Films) are sometimes used. Other materials in- 
clude: flash cards in three languages; commercial and teacher- 
prepared slides; teacher-recorded tapes (copies of these are made 
for home use by students); cassette recorders, reel-to-reel tape 
recorders, overhead projectors, and television. Recently trapezoi- 
dal tables were acquired Jo enable freer movement and grouping 
in the foreign language classrooms. 

FUNDING AND COSTS 

Specific costs are approximately $7300 for videotapes, film- 
-strips; and other instructional materials; $10,000 for curriculum 
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development over two years (including $800 per teacher for 200 
hours of summer work and overtime work during the year on the 
seventh- and' ej^ghth-grade programs); $400 for file cabinets; 
$1000 for tables, and ^250 for consultants. During :he organiza- 
tional phase, teachers were also awarded two inservice credits for 
curriculum writing. All expenses are financed by the district bud- 
get, "^he average annual , expenditure per pupil in the district is 
$1100. 

CONTACT PEft'SON 

Elizabeth S. Hemkes, Coordinator of Foreign Language (and 
teacher of German), 200 Lawrence Road E., North Syracuse, 
•New York 132I2-(315) 454-9238 



PAN-AMERICAN . 
COMMUNITY ^ 
THEATER 
ORGANIZATION ^ 
(PACTO) 



The Pan-American Community Theater Organization is many 
things at once: an interdisciplinary Spanish course at North Sal- 
inas High School in Salinas, California; a bilingual performing 
group for the Salinas community; and a troupe that tours Califor- 
nia *dnd sponsors joint productions with a student theater group 
from Mexico. But fnost importantly, it is a source of pride for a 
Spanish-speaking community that has been unsure of its place on 
the Salinas scenc^ and a source of cultural understanding — and 
practice in Spanish— for English-speaking students. 

North Salinas High School is 6n the outskirts of the city, on a 
^ line where housing developments increasingly encroach on open 
fields. Its students come from urban and agricultural areas, from 
middle-class city families, and from families of migrant farm- 
^workers. When PACTO began in 1967, neither the Anglo nor the 
Mexican-American residents knew much about Mexican culture; 
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Spanish speakers had little pride in their heritage and did not even 
have a movie house to call their own. Hoping to relieve the social 
and economic isolation of Mexican Americans in both the school 
and the community at large, teachers from North Salinas High 
i applied for, and received, federal funding for a project that would . 
build the self-esteem of Spanish-speaking stucjents and adults, de- 
velop awareness and appreciation of Hispanic cultures among 
Anglos, and "attack what is both an* emotional and cultural prob- 
lem through an emotional and cultural framework" — the theater. 
The director notes that '*Chicano militancy has [since] come to 
Salinas" and that the techniques and goals of PACTO have been 
readjusted to meet changing — and challenging — community 
needs. 

"N. Three full-time teachers and three intern teachen> with back- 

/ grounds in drama, Spanish literature, music, and dance work with 
classes compsed of both Spanish- and English-speaking students 
who are studying Spanish and Latin American (essentially Mc\> 
can) culture. In class, plays are reaH. discussed, and produced in 
both Spanish ahd English, Students sec Spanish-language film 
classics, listen to music, .study filmstrips. books, and periodicals 
^ about Spanish and Latin American drama, watch performing 
groups or talk with guest lecturers from a nearby university, and 
work v/ith tape recordings to improve their accent, diction, and 
auditory discrimination, Mexican-American students whose Eng- 
lish is poor can participate — and feel successful — in *a Spanish 
play, while those whose English is better participate in the English 
productions. The Anglo students, too. can perform in Spanish- or 
English-language productions. Rehearsals are conducted both in 
class and after school, and the students often videotape their re- 
hearsals in order to improve their performances. They make their 
own props with whatever is available, keeping them simple so that 
sets can be moved around easily. Then they take their plays and 
their sets to the community — in daytime and evening perfor- 
mances in the school auditorium — and around the state. Travel is 
an imp9rtant element in ?ACTO. whether to a nearby presenta- 
tion of the Teatro Campcsino** in San Juan Bautista, or to Mexico 
for ten days, an annual trip in which as many as 80 students 
participate. 
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The PACTO actors and actresses have presented such plays 
as Sastrc s La cornada, Lorca's Bodas.de sangre and La casa de 
Bernarda Alba, all in Spanish, Los intereses creados by Benavente 
in Sparfish and English, alternately; and Sophocles' ^ Antigone in 
English. In 1972 they premiered an English translation of a play 
^ by Rodoifo Usigli, The Gesticulator, presenting it first for the 
Salinas community. Then they went on toiir — to the Northwest 
Drama Conference in San Jose and to the Ethnic Studies Depart- 
ment of San Joaquin De|.ta edkge in Stockton. Finally, £1 Grupo 
de Teatro de la Universidad de Gu^lajara visited the school and 
performed the same play in Spanish, then took the props produced 
by PACTO and went on their own 1972 California tour. This 
cooperative venture was so successful that plans were made to 
sponsor a similar tour in 1973, but lack of funds for underwriting 
the tour in advance prevented fulfillment of this proposal. Funding 
for IV 74 is being sought, however, in order to ^continue this inter- 
national project. 

In the fall of 1972, a PACTO tdur group presented an Eng- ] 
lish-Ianguage version of S. N. Berman's play Biography in Sonora 
at the first northern California high school theater festival; half of 
the 40 students in the group were Mexican Americans. In 1973, a 
student television production crew flew to San Diego where they 
videotaped a one-act play for the Media Education Conference of 
California to demonstrate the capability and competence -of the 
PACTO troupe and film crew. Another presentalion of the same 
production was later given in Sacramento. 

/ PACTO has brought Mexican-American and Anglo stiidents 

/ogether in a common pursuit, in most cases for the first time, and 
it hits brought the Spanish-speaking residents of Salinas closer to 
the school and to their own cultural roots. Both the local Spanish- 
and English-language newspapers have given the pfogram exten- 
- sive coverage. Finally, largely because of the "persistence" and 
outcomes of PACTO, an ESEA Title III program called "Cycle 
VIl" was begun in 1972-73 in several Salinas schools to reduce , " 
the dropout rate among students of Mexican descent. At North 
Salinas High, Cycle VII involves five teachers and 150 Mexican- 
American and other studehts who take classes together in Spanish 
in both academic and vocational areas. Three classes of Chicano 
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Theate^ conducted bilingually, indicate continued interest in 
teatro, 

TARGET AUDIENCE 

One hundred fifty students in grades 9-12 who are either 
native speakers of Spanish or who are interested in Spanish- 
language drama and Hispanic cultures are enrolled in FACTO 
classes (Chicano Theater) and receive regular grades and credit 
for the bourse. An additional 100 students participate in PACTO's 
presentations but are not Enrolled in the course. 

FUNDING AND COSTS 

The first year, 1967-68, PACTO was funded by\v$4500 
grant from the U.S. Office of Education. Since, then, money has 
come from' regular school budget provisions for drama and fine 
arts. Students conduct money-raising projects to finance their trips 
,to Mexico and most tours in California; the San Diego Media 
Education Conference, hbvcver, awarded them a $890 grant for 
travel expenses to San Diego in 1972. The Cycle VII aspect has 
received a two-year ESEA Title III grant (1972-74) of approx- 
imately $200,000. The average annual expenditure in the district 
is $1000 per pupil. 

AVAILABLE DESCRIPTION 

The proposal for PACTO submitted to the U.S. Office of 
Education is available from ERIC (ERIC ED 001 989^ 



CONTACT PERSON- 

Lewis W. Heniford, Director, PACTO, Nprth Salinas High 
School, 55 Kip DJve, Salinas, California 93901 (408) 449-1551 



PETIT 
LYCEE 
AND 
COLEGIO 
ESPANOL 



During the summer in Bev-rly Hills, California, FLES students 
can spend six weeks in the Petit Lycee or the Colegio Espanol, 
French and Hispanic "cultural islands" conducted by some of the 
district's FLES teachers within the setting of a local school. These 
enrichment programs, often called "summer schools abroad at 
home,'' were begun in 1966 in order to make students strongly " 
aware of the cultural and historic backgrounds of the people 
whose languages they study in the regular FLES sequence, as well 
as improve their language skills. During the first four years, the 
Colegio and Lycee were held simultaneously each summer, but 
after 1969, because of the cost, they began to be held in alternate 
years. Each summer an average of 65 students in grades 4-7 
attend either the Colegio or the Lycee for four hours daily, signing 
a pledge to speak only in the target language. 

The day begins with a short session bringing all students 
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together for "warm-up" exercises, announcements, and orienta- 
tion in the day's activities. In the Colegio, this is followed by 
singing and instruction in the piano, guitar, drums, maracas, or 
guiras. Students then break up into three classrooms, where two 
penuds are devoted to audiolingual language instruction and 
drama, and one to history, culture, and folklore. The remainder of 
the day is spent in sports, arts and crafts, music and dancing, 
di.scussions with guest speakers, or field trips. There are three 
teachers in eacli language, who often work in ^'^ams and meet daily 
for evaluation and planning. In the Cblegio, there is also one 
exchange teacher from Mexico, when possible, and 10 to 15 stu- 
dents of Mexican descent are recruited from Los Angeles schools 
to attend classes and give participants a chance to talk with peers 
who are native speakers. On occasion, students from Beverly 
Hills' si.ster city, Acapuico, visit the Colegio. And select groups 
from the Colegio have gone on field trips to Mexico with the help 
of the Beverly Hills Sister City Committee. 

The cultural focus of classes in the Colegio Espanol is Mex- 
ico, but Latin America and Spain are also studied. A typical day 
in the Colegio includes two periods of skills instruction in small 
and large groups. Then each Casa, or large group, might rehearse 
the play it will present at the Fiesta Folkkmcn at the end of the 
summer. During another period, a teacher might discuss history 
and geography with half the class, while the other half watches a 
cultural film. Castanets, baskets, scrapes, pottery, bull-fighters' 
capes, and other realia are used in' cultural discussions, and stu- 
dents might examine the designs of Indian costumes in a session 
sOn handicrafts. Profes.sional Spanish dancers often conduct folk 
uhncing lessons, introducing the students to castanet exercises and 
footwork techniques. Some students attend a weekly cooking 
class,\mile others play soccer with a Latin-American college stu- 
dent. Sp^ial activities have included a visit to the Mission San 
Gabriel to \ee examples of Spanish architecture, furniture, and 
religious articles, a film at the Spanish "Cafe Colon" featuring 
Mexican film sws, and a visit to the Exposicion Nacional de 
Mexico. \ 

In the Chateaux q{ the Petit Lycee, instruction in skills, 
drama, history, and geography is supplemented with work in liter- 
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aturc and creative writing in French. The major cultural focus is 
France, but French-speaking Canada and North Africa arc also 
studied. There are often special joint meetings for films and guest 
lectures, and time for independent activities in "La Bibliotheque," 
which contains French educational games, several shelves of 
books, and realia from different French-speaking countries. Sports 
include le foot hall, le hallon-prisonnier, and dancing, often under 
the direction of a professional dance instructor. One summer a 
boy from the Basque region of France visited the Ciasses for two 
days. Other' guests have included a French chef who taught the 
students how to flip crepes, a French composer who spoke about 
music and was accompanied by a concert pianist, and the French 
consul. French students from UCLA have assisted in coaching 
soccer, and some parents volunteer to teach sewing and help stu- 
dents create costumes for their dramatic productions. Lycee stu- 
dents have visited local wineries to see the plant operations and 
discuss the wine industries of California and France, have gone op. 
a guided tour in French of the Los Angeles International Airport 
as guests of 7 WA, and have visited the New Orleans sction of 
Disneyland. A foire fnuK^aise and a soiree at a local French res- 
taurant give students a chance to share their activities with parents 
and friends. 

The general staff evaluation of the program seerfis to be 
summed up by this observation at the end of the Colegio's first 
.session. "With the help of teachers and native speakers, [stu- 
dents) were able to reduce, even to eliminate, mistakes in pronun- 
ciation and phraseology. . . . FLES teachers unanimously attested 
to the fact that the students of Colegio '66 performed in a superior 
fashion after having been exposed tc the Colegio experience. The 
Colegio staff is equally convinced that those who participated not 
only improved their Spanish to a considerable degree during the 
summer school but will continue to improve."^ At the end of the 
first Lycee, only four out of 86 students said that the session did 
not help their study of French. All but two parents were enthusias- 
tic at the end of the program and noted that their children showed 
an "at-homeness" in the language, a wider cultural understanding, 
and "great strides*' in all skills. 
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TARGET AUDIENCE 

The criteria for selecting students in the Colegio are "good 
citizenship, command of the Spanish language, positive attitudes 
and willingness to participate in all activities, and interest in un- 
derstanding people of other cultures." For acceptance in the Lycee, 
students must also "meet special requirements of attitude, abil- 
ity, and achievement." Those Colegio students who participate in 
the field trip to Mexico are also specially selected. 



FUNDING AND COSTS 

Specific costs for teachers' salaries, facilities at the school, 
materials, the exchange teacher, transportation on field trips, and 
entrance fees were not available. There is no cost for students, 
except for some field trips, costumes for dances, and family dinner 
night. The district's average annual expenditure per pupil is 
$1756. 



CONTACT PERSON 

Albert W. JeKenta, Head, FLES Department, Beveriy Hills 
Unified Sc! ool District, 255 South Lasky Drive, Beveriy Hills, 
California 90212 (213) 277-5900 Ext. 344 

NOTE 

* Quotations are from "A Report: Elementary Summer Schoor 
(Beverly Hills. Calif.: Beverly Hills Unified School District, 1967). 
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PROJECT 
AWARE 



Project Aware was begun in Braddock Junior High School in 
Cumberland, Maryland as an effort to integrate an investigation of 
the "worfd of work" and career opportunities into foreign lan- 
guage study. A French teacher from the school and a career coun- 
selor, the program coordinator, first met with specialists from the 
Maryland State Department on Career. Development to discuss 
goals and procedures for the program. Working closely with the 
school principal, they then planned an approach that would incor- 
porate into the eighth-grade French curriculum a study of voca- 
tional possibilities, needs, and problems — ^locally and in countries 
where French is spoken. The program was piloted in eighth-grade 
French classes in 1969; the coordinator has since transferred to 
another school, but the French teacher continues to use Project 
Aware in her five eighth-grade classes. 
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The French classes meet for three 45-minutc sessions per 
week; the teacher uses an audiolingual approacn and a standard 
text. Project Aware enters the curriculum not through additional 
materials, but through a new perspective applied to existing re- 
sources. Students are expected to develop an awareness of the 
occupational implications of French vocabulary words and pic- 
tures representative of French culture in texts and magazines. 
Conditions of the local world of work are studied in relation to 
those in countries where French is spoken, and students are led to 
explore a range of vocational opportunities, including vocations 
that employ speakers of a foreign language. f 

Career-related work may take the form of an entire lesson, a 
research project, or a single activity or *'point of view" introduced 
during a regular class session. One career-oriented lesson focuses 
on a French language magazine, Va (Scholastic Publications).- 
The objectives of the lesson are: "To make students aware that 
problems in the world of work (in America) are the same as those 
ia French eulture. To make students aware that pictorial presenta- 
tions have occupational connotations. To make students aware 
that the vocabulary of (^a Va has occupational denotations. To 
make ji cross-cultural comparison of foreign language study and 
job performance."* In tae issue of Va used for the lesson, 
there is a front-page story on the need for more policemen in 
France and the necessity to recruit them. On the basis of the 
article and the teacher's explanations, the students discuss in 
French the routine of police, the duties of police in small towns as 
compared to those in large towns, a young policeipan's reaction to 
his job, and an old policeman's concern about the future. The 
teacher introduces the subject of modernization I how it might 
affect people's jobs. There is also a list of occ.^ations in the 
maga/ine; students compare those on the list with jobs in Amer- 
ica, identify which jobs might require knowledge of a foreign lan- 
guage, and which jobs were once held only by men that women 
now hold as well. At the end of the lesson, they might construct a 
crossword puz/le using job-related words from the magazine. 

Another activity involves looking through the vocabulary 
section of the textbook for such words as le houcher,Je chtmiste, 
rccrivain, or l\iarice and defining the occupation associated with 
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each word. Students also look through their texts for lessons that 
include a veterinarian, a bank teller, or people who work in res- 
taurants, on the railroad, or in business and see to what extent 
employment figures into the eontexts of their book. In the study of 
a dialogue about going to the theater, students might be asked to 
name, in addition to the parts of a theater and the types of plays 
shown, the different kinds of people who work.'in a theater. In a 
"Community Survey" the students investigate industries in the 
area that have international branches in order to see how much 
Freneh is used by local firms. They have found, for example, that 
a local lire company that advertises with the saying, *'Thc Sun 
Never Sets on Kelly Tires," employs speakers of French in Haiti, 
Lebanon, Madagascar, Switzerland, Syria, Trinidad, and Vietnam. 
In a related activity, the language club invited the vice-president 
for overseas sales from a nearby business to speak about how the 
knowledge of a foreign language helps his employees. 

In a survey completed at the end of the project's first year, 
94*'o of the participants in Project Aware and 9j';o of a control 
group felt that learning about jobs and the future world of work in 
the eighth grade was important. To the question **What do you 
think is more important in a job. choice?" the most frequent re- 
sponse among the project students was "happiness"; among the 
control group, "chances of keeping a job." Both groups wanted 
more counselors as a way of improving the program, but the 
project group also specified that they wanf^d better counselors. 
The project coordinator says that in their overall response, the 
experimental groups ' were much more realistic in career goals" 
than the control group. And one student said: *'It started mc 
thinking about what I want to be. It also got me to think of several 
jobs instead of one." 

COSTS 

There arc no costs for the program. ''No materials were 
added The purpose [of the program] was to utilize existing mate- 
rials to implement career awareness." 
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CONTACT PERSON 

Mesach I. Browning, Career Counselor, Career Exploration 
Laboratory, Allegheny County Vo-Tech Center, Cresaptown, 
Maryland 2 1 502 ( 301 ) 729-8 100 

NOTE 

» All quotations are from the survey questionnaire. 
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PURNELL 
FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE 
IMMERSION 
PROGRAM 



All of the 93 students and most of the faculty nie?nbers at the 
Purnell School in Pottersville, New Jer&ey learn French or Spanish 
— and go to France or Mexico to travel, study at foreign language 
institutes, and live with French and Mexican families. The pro- 
' gram was^ developed with the-help of the Experiment in Interna- 
tional Living, a student- and teacher-exchange agency, and its 
School for Internationa^ Training (SIT). It consists of three four- 
week phases in consecutive years; students receive one full-year 
language credit for each phase. 

The first phase of the program takes place for one month — 
from late February to late March — during the students' sopho- 
more year. The regular schedule of classes is suspended, and for 
the entire month the teachers and students study nothing but the 
foreign language and culture, six or seven hours d day, five and a 
half days a week. The classes are taught by three native-speaker 
instructors in Spanish and five in French, all recruited, trained. 
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and supervised by the SIT. The students »re grouped in classes of 
ten by ability only and may change groups at any time their prog- 
ress warrants it. They usually sit in semi-circles in comfortable 
chairs and do drills and, dialogues from texts developed by the 
SIT, sing foreign songs, put on skits, and watch filmstrips, films, 
and slides. Reading and writing are not taught. The students prac- 
tice their listening and speaking skills in classroom and dinner- 
hour conversation sessions, and also use foreign language records 
and cassette tape recordings about 45 minutes a day.. They have 
ten-minute breaks between the 50-minute class sessions and two 
or three hours of ^jports and free time each day. The school takes 
on a foreign atmosphere during the special four-week quarter: 
road signs are covered with their international equivalents; post- 
ers, maps, and photos of the foreign countries are on display 
everywhere; and foreign dishes are served at meals. After the 
special four-week quarter, the school returns to its regular aca- 
demic program. 

The second phase of the program takes place 11 months 
later. The faculty leaders from Pumell and the students, now ju- 
niors, study language and culture at foreign language institutes in 
Vichy, France or Cuernavaca, Mexico and live in pairs with 
French or Mexican families. The school arranges for all transpor- 
tation, and the foreign language institutes in France and Mexico 
locate and select the host families. To supplement the language 
institute program, the students also take field trips to local winer- 
ies, mu.seums, and other places. At the end of the four-week pe- 
riod, the students and faculty return to the regular academic 
program at the Pumell School. 

The third phase lakes place the following year.. The students, 
now seniors, return to the same towns and live separately with 
host families. There is no formal schv, jling at this stage of the 
program; instead, the students are urged to spend as much time as 
possible exploring the foreign culture with their host families and 
by themselves. At the end of four weeks, the students return to the 
Pumell School. 

* . In 1971-72, the first year of the immersion program, the 
students went abroad for the homestay experience immediately 
after the intensive. language training program. They were given a 
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p-c- and post-test of both the LA and MA forms of the MLA 
Cooperative Foreign Language Tests ^'n French or Spanish. The 
average scores of the, French students in the four different cate- 
gories of both test forms improved "generally by at least 15 to 20 
percentile points and in one sjjeaking category improved by almost 
70. No testing information was available for the Spanish students. 

The intensive program has completely supplanted the full- 
year language program in the school; the cost of the intensive • 
program approximately equals the cos} of the other, so there is no 
extra charge to students for the first phase. The stucly abroad 
component costs each student an additional $525 each year for 
ttle second and third phases. The teachers' training, travel, and 
livihg expenses abroad are paid by the school. By 1974, ^11 three 
phases of the program will be operating simultaneously. 



TARGET AUDIENCE - 

All students in grades 10-12 at the Purnell School are re- 
quired to take part in the program. The Purnell School is a private 
boarding and day school for girls. 

ADAPl ABILI l Y OF CONCEPT TO OTHER PLACES 

The Experiment in International Living and similar agencies 
ci>n be used in setting up programs of study abroad during the 
academic year. But one private boys* school has managed to ere- ' • * 
ate such a program on its own. Since 1966 Saint John's Prepara- 
tory School of the Benedictine Abbey in Collegeville, Minnesota 
has had i mutual exchange program A^itn the Gymnasium school 
of a Benedictine n^onastery in Melk, Austria. Each year one 
teacher and a group of about 15 juniors and seniors who have 
completed at least one level of German spend an entire academic 
year at the Gymnasium in Melk, studying a broad variety of sub- 
jects in both German and English; the curriculum parallels tfjat at" 
Saint John's so that students may satisfy requirements and re- 
integrate themselves easily on their return. Some of the rhore ad-" 
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vanccd students attend the regular Gymnasium classes; th^* others 
study in a selif-containcd group taught by Austrian teachers and 
the American program director, who also teaches English to some 
of the Austrian students. In end-of-semester breaks, the students 
and the director tour Europe on group sightseeing and skiing trips; 
the rest of the year they room and board at the Gymnasium with 
their German-speaking Austrian peers, leaving for occasional 
weekend visits with friends whose homes are nearby. During this 
time, five to ten Austrian students spend a year at Saint John's. 
The cost of the program for the American students is $2400; this 
includes all group trips, but docs not include personoJ expenses. 
The fees the students regularly pay for a yeiJ- at. Saint John's are 
$1750 for tuition, room, and board. 



CONTACT PEOPLE 

David T. O'Dcll, Director of Studies, Pumcll Foreign Lan-^ 
guage Immersion Program, Purnell School, Pottersville, New Jer- 
sey 07979 (201) 439.-2154 

Mark L. Thamert, Director of Foreign Study 1973, Saint 
John's Preparatory School, Collegeville, Mmnesota 56321 (612) 
363-3667 



SATURATION 
PROGRAM 




The Saturation Program at Xaverian High School in Brooklyn, 
New York provides intensive contact with a foreign language from 
the very beginning of language study. It began in the spring of 
1967 with 25 volunteer ninth-graders, most of above average abil- 
ity, who had had no previous training in Spanish. For three 
months these students had daily language classes of 20 minutes 
that covered the basic sound system, sentence patterns, and^gram- 
matical structures of Spanish. The next fall two teachers of Cuban 
origin, assisted by eight Latin American student aides, conducted 
courses in Spanish for these students in history,' ethics, and Span- 
ish grammar. The participants also spoke the language during 
lunch and in 20-minute conversation sessions after lunch each 
day. 

As a result of its initial popularity, the program now includes 
all ninth-grade students in the school (over 300) who begin satu- 
ration classes in Spanish, French, Italian, or Russian at the very 
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^ start of the school year. Th^y take year-long courses, conducted in 

the target language, in Civilization and Literature, Conversation 
a d Grammar, and Area Studies, all scheduled in a two and one- 
half hour block of time at the beginning of the day. The Conver- 
sation and Grammar course in each language introduces students 
^ to the fcfUr basic skills through audiolingual dialogues and drills, 
oral readings, and written compositions, and the use of records, 
tapes, and television presentations. Civilization and Literature 
courses begin with more work in grammar in the first few weeks to 
provide intensive reinforcement of the basic skills; later, these 
courses focus on writing paragraphs and on reading short stories, 
excerpts from major literary works, anecdotes, and cultural es- 
says. The content of the Area Studies course is the same as that of 
the regular ninth-grade World Geography course, but the courses 
are conducted in the target language and special attention is paid 
to those regions where the language is spoken. 

After the first year, the interdisciplinary aspect of Saturation 
is reduced for practical reasons: simply, if the monolingual teach- 
ers of history and the humanities who turned their ninth-grade 
classes over to the foreign language teachers were also asked to 
give up their classes in the other grades, there would be virtually 
no classes left for them. After the ninth grade, the Saturation ^ 
Program, in all languages but Spanish, is limited to one or two 
saturation language and literature courses at each level that offer 
a more intensive study of the language than the regular language 
courses and aim at developing real fluency in all four skills. How- 
ever, since there are Spanish-speaking social studies teachers, sat- 
uration classes in World History in grade 10 and U.S. History in 
grade 1 1 are conducted in Spanish and include the same course 
content as the regular history class taught in English. Finally, 
there is an elective twelfth-grade course in Caribbean Culture, 
which examines the history of the Caribbean world, emphasizing 
Puerto Rico and Cuba and their relations with the U.S. Classes 
are conducted in Spanish and include seminar discussions, read- 
ings, written reports, and guest speakers from the Spanish-speak- 
ing community. Projects that actively involve the students in the 
community are carried out in the second semester of the course. 

There is much evidence of the success of the Saturation Pro- 
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gram. In three years the original voluhicers completed four levels 
of Spanish plus an advanced placement onirse. In May 1970, 13 
of these students took the CEEB Spanish Achievement Test and 
scored an average of 200 points higher than s^dents in the school 
who had had the same number of years of SpaHish in the regular 
program. Two of the original participants receivecKscholarships to 
study in Spain, many others who have been in the program since 
then have gone abroad to study and travel, and Saturation stu- 
dents have achieved high honors at language proficiencVcontests. 
Interest generated by the program has led to the develophient of 
an annual foreign language music and drama festival and aft an- 
nual Spanish literary contest in the school. In 1973-74, the\ie- 
partnient plans to offer one-semester courses conducted in Spaniel] 
in such topics as ^Spanish Love Literature,'' "The Spanish Civil^ 
War," *Thc Message of the Contemporary Spanish Novel," and a 
survey of Spanish art "From Aftamira to Guernica." 



TARGET AUDIENCE 

Students of all abilities, grades 9-12; participation is re- 
quired in grade 9 and optional in grades 10-12. 



MATERIALS 

Audio-visual center with language laboratory units, film and 
slide projectors, record player, and television; films, tapes, news- 
papers, workbooks, texts (Dale and Dale), and reference books 
and texts obtained abroad. 



FUNDING AND COSTS 

The program is funded throujgh the regular school budget; 
estimates of initial costs for the Saturation Program are $1400 for 
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print materials, tapes, audio-visual equipment, and establishment 
' of the resource center, and $500 for teacher training. 



CONTACT PERSON 

Brother Edward Scott, C.F.X., Xaverian High School, 7100 
Shore Road, Brooklyn, New York 1 1209 (212) TE6-7100 



SELF-INSTRUCTION 
IN 

FLES SPANISH 



The public schools in Tucson, Arizona have avoided the bugbear 
of high salary costs for FLES by setti'^g up a program of self- 
instruction in Spanish for 365 volunteer sixth-graders in four 
schools. Each class meets three or five days a week (depending on 
the school) and is divided into two groups; while one group 
works with the regular classroom teacher in other subject areas, 
the second works with the printed and taped Spanish materials. 
After half an hour, the groups switch. Students may work alone in 
Spanish, but most choose to be in teams of three; at the beginning 
of the 30-minute period, the "captain" of each team checks a 
cassette playback unit out of the library, and, if the weather is 
good, the trio goes off to the patio or the playground to work 
under a tree. They use programmed materials developed by the 
Tucson Public Schools that are. generously illustrated and require 
only minimal reading ability. Dialogues and drills are based on 
real-life situations, often set in the Tucson area; they are designed 
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to promote strong student interaction. Print materials are kept in 
looseleaf binders so that special units on Christmas, Halloween, 
and other holidays can be added at the appropriate times. The 
tapes contain dialogues, verses, songs, drills, and cultural informa- 
tion. Students can check out the cassettes and playback units over- 
night, and in several homes whole families have started learning 
Spanish. 

Two paraprofessionals, native spcakciS of Spanish, visit each 
school separately or as a team, dependmg on the student load. 
They circulate among the groups— indoors or outdoors — to pro- 
vide any help students may reques*, check their progress, listen to 
oral tests, correct written tests, and see that the materials arc 
adequate. Equally important, the paraprofessionals direct large 
group activities, such as staging a play for the Christmas pageant 
or making pinatas or cascarones. Although formal evaluation 
studies have not yet been completed, the district feels that the 
program is successful. The retention rate in the -program is 92%, 
and the students' parents i id the school administrators are enthu- 
siastic and supprtive; one mother even volunteers two hours a 
day to organize and dispense the Spanish materials in the school 
library. The program has been spotlighted in PTA meetings, and 
the local press and television have carried stories on it. In 
1973-74, Tucson Public Schools will extend the program to over 
1900 students— fifth-graders in the four pilot schools and sixth- 
graders in 12 additional schools. As the first year's students grad- 
uate, the program will be articulated more closely with the pro- 
gram of self-instruction in Spanish in the district's junior and 
senior high schools. 

COSTS 

The district's initial appropriation of $10,000 for the pro- 
gram was divided as follows: $5000 for the salaries of the two 
paraprofessionals ($2.37 per hour, 6 hours per day); $2500 for 
the cassette playback units ($18.00 each); $2500 for printing 
costs, cassette tapes, etc. The district has a cassette duplicator. 
Programming is done by the district coordinator on his own time. 
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-The~ci)sis feiMhc-cxpmrdcd program arc cstimatciTat $40,000'. 
One third of the initial investment is a diminishing cost, since the 
cassettes and playback units can be re-used. 



CONTACT PERSON 

' Felizardo L. Valencia, Coordinator of Modern and Classical 
Languages, Tucson Public Schools, Education Center, P.O. Box 
4040, 1010 East Tenth Street, Tucson, Arizona 85717 (602) 
791-6230 
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SHORT-TERM 
EXCHANGE: 
JAPANESE AND 
AMERICAN 
STUDENTS (STE-JAS) 




East and West at least have a chance to meet each other in a 
growing exchange program between schools in Japan and schools 
in Montana, Oregon, and Washington state. STE—JAS began in 
1967, when a Japanese high school teacher of English asked 
Tamako Niwa, a professor at the University of Washington, for 
help in placing IS Japanese^ students in American homes for a 
brief stay. Hiese homestay experiences proved to be so successful 
and happy that ten children fiom the American host families vis- 
ited the Jaf mese students the following summer., During the next 
year, Niwa brought into the exchange program students in a Japa- 
nese language program in Spokane, Washington and made formal 
arrangements for recruiting Japanese exchange students and host 
families with the Association of Japanese Private Middle and 
High Schools. The exchange has grown each year; in 1973 50 
Japanese students visited the United States and 20 American stu- 
dents went to Japan. Beyond that, the exchange has been instru- ^ 
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mental in starling Japanese language programs in three American 
school districts. 

The Japanese visitors are recruited from private schools all 
over Japan. They must be 15 to 18 years old, speak English well, 
and be of good character. The American students are recruited 
from about 25 school districts in the three states. To be selected 
for the exchange or as a host, a student must be 15 to 18, be of 
good character, and have a school and family situation that could 
profit from a Japanese exchange visitor. American students are 
not required to speak Japanese, but they must be interested in 
Japan and the purposes of STE— JAS. The students are paired on 
the basis of their probable compatibility. The Japanese students 
begin their visit in March, during their spring vacation, and stay 
for about six weeks. The American students visit Japan in July 
and stay for about the same length of time. A longer exchange was 
considered impractical from the Japanese viewpoint because the 
competition for places in good Japanese universities is so strong 
that parents are reluctant to let their children stay out of school 
very long. 

The Japanese students meet in Tokyo and fly as a group to 
Seattle. There they meet their host families, and go with them to 
towns in Washington, Oregon, and Montana; the program orga- 
nizers try to place two to four exchange students in each partici- 
pating high school. The Japanese visitors attend the classes of 
their choice at their hosts' schools, and, if there is a Japanese 
language program, may talk with classes. (The exchange is having 
some unexpected side benefits; math teachers have developed a 
strong interest in Japanese instructional methods because of the 
Japanese stude»^*.* high competence in mathematics.) Some group 
activities, visits to industrial plants and the harbor, for instance, 
are planned in Seattle, but students spend almost all their time 
with their hosts. At the end^ of the homestay, the Japanese stu- 
dents regroup in Seattle and fly to Disneyland for a day-long visit 
and then to Hawaii for two days of sightseeing and fun. And then 
back to school in Japan. 

The American students return the visit during the summer, 
arriving after the Japanese students' final exams in the last week 
before summer vacation. In the first years of the program, only 
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students who had. studied Japanese went; they were given a two- 
week tour of southwestern Japan to acquaint them with some 
customs and foods. Later, when the program was opened to stu- 
dents who did not speak Japanese, this orientation was replaced 
by two weeks of classroom instruction in Tokyo in the language 
and customs. Lately, this loo has been replaced — by four two- 
hour orientation sessions conducted by Niwa on the University of 
Washington campus before departure. About one-third of the stu- 
dents take Japanese in school, and need little orientation; the 
others have had some previous contact with Japan through their 
visitors. The students are met by their host families — in most 
cases, those of the same visitors they hosted earlier — and go with 
them to their homes. 



PROGRAM ORGANIZATION 

Administration of the STE — JAS is now carried out by the 
STE — JAS KAl (Committee), which is in fact three committees. 
The Working Committee recruits and places students and makes 
travel arrangements. The Advisory Committee is made up of busi- 
nessmen, bankers, travel agents, lawyers, teachers, and university 
faculty who donate their time and special talents to the program; 
and the Honorary Committee is made up of prominent people who 
lend their prestige to the program. In Japan, the Association of 
Japanese Private Middle and High Schools, the Nihon Shiritsu 
Chukdren. coordinates all activities. 



FUNDING 

Jn the beginning STE— JAS was partially supported by the 
Washington Foreign Language Program, a project funded until 
1971 by the Ford Foundation to improve foreign language teach- 
ing in the state. Now STE— JAS is self-supporting: the host fami- 
.Jies provide room and board and take care of some minor ex- 
penses; the travel costs and other mcidentals are paid by the 
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Students and their families; and all members of STE— JAS KAI 
volunteer their services without pay. 



COSTS 

The approximate cost of travel and other expenses in 1973 
was about $800 per student. Contributions from several ethnic 
and travel organizations cover the cost of postage, telephone, and 
office expenses. Recently, with help^from the STE— JAS KAI 
lawyer, STE — JAS was incorporated as a nonprofit organization, 
and is about to start a fund-raising drive j>o that it may expand. 
Eventually the program organizers hope to start a series of re- 
gionally-based American-Japanese exchange programs all over the 
United States. 

CONTACT PERSON 

Tamako Niwa, Department of Asian Languages, University 
of Washington, Seattle, Washmgton 98105 (206) 543-4925 



SPANISH 
CULTURE 



At North Pitt High School in Bethel, North Carolina, a beginning- 
level Spanish Culture program has been developed specifically for 
students with low reading scores or low aptitude, with the purpose 
of exposing them to people whose !anguage and lifestyles differ 
from their own. By **exploring a variety of methods which might 
allow the disadvantaged [student] to succeed," the program "at- 
tempts to make each learning activity a visual, hands-on experi- 
ence" in which the student participates energetically. The ap- 
proach to language instruction emphasizes oral rather than written 
work. The approach to culture relies heavily on the observations 
and experiences of Spanish-speaking people who are invited to the 
class, and on movies, slides, filmstrips, and other media "which to 
a great ,pxtent eliminate the student's having to learn ^facts' " by 
reading. In 1972-73, the first year of the program, 40 students 
are enrolled in two Spanish Culture classes that meet daily for 50 
minutes. 

The course consists of seven units: Introduction to the Span- 
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ish Language and io the Countnes Where Spanish Is Spoken; the 
Geography of Latin America; the History of Latin America; Fam- 
ily Life of Spanish-Speaking People; Food and Clothing; Religion 
and Education; and Cultural Activities and Sports. Spanish-speak- 
ers who have lived in Spain or Utin America talk with the classes 
on such subjects as Spanish art, foods, home life in their countries, 
and bullfighting. University students show slides of their trips to 
foreign^ countries, and in the study of arts and crafts in Utin 
America, the students go to East Carolina University to observe 
pottery-making and weaving. <s 

In the unit on Latin American geography, the teacher uses 
transparencies and blackboard demonstrations to explain the ori- 
gin and nature of the majoY climate zones, and the students fill in a 
worksheet as the lessen progresses. Later, they construct a climate 
map of Latin America with an appropriate key using special pen- 
cils and outline maps. They also see slides and pictures illustrating 
different landforms in Latin America and compare an area on a 
physical map with a photograph of the same area. In conjunction 
with relief and population maps they discuss elevation and its 
effect on determining where people live. And they see movies on 
the peoples of the Andes, the Pampas, and the Highlands, com- 
pare the ways of life in the three regions, and discuss how the 
differences are determined by climate and landforms. Discussions 
and explanations are mostly in English. 

Students learn the language through simple Spani.sh phrases 
and sentences. In one exercise, involving the description of a 
house, students first collect pictures of houses, floor plans, and 
rooms. Using the pictures as clues, the teacher presents the refated 
vocabulary orally and then in writ»ng. She teaches fhe construction 
of sentences through repetitive oral questions that require a struc- 
tured answer. The students answer as a class, as small groups, and 
individually. After the vocabulary is fairly well mastered, the stu- 
dents use the same question-and-answer method with each other. 
Then they each give an oral description of a house, write out their 
descriptions, write another description from dictation, and trans- 
late the dictation back into English, As often as possible, language 
exercises are related to the cultural topic being discussed. In a unit 
on geography, students learn the vocabulary and phrases needed 
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to talk about weather conditions, the seasons, and the months of 
the year; they collect pictures of different seasons and weathcnand 
describe them -to the class in Spanish. In the same unh, the stu- 
dents learn the names of 20 classroom objects and play a ganje in 
which two teams compete to place labels on objects in the class- ^ 
* Yot>m in the shortest pefiod of time. 

Students arc given a course description and meet with guid- 
ance counselors prior to enrolling in the program. High-ability 
students arc discouraged from taking the course, and counselors 
make an effort to attract 'students who generally would not be 
interested in— or would be discouraged by — a standard language 
course. Classes are kept to a maximum of 25 stude nts. The level 
of work and types of activities on which the students are evaluated » 
are controlled so that all students, with a reasonable amount of 
effort, can pass the course — and feel successful. One unit of high 
school credit is given for completion of the course. Representa- 
tives of the North Carolina State Department of 'Public Instruction- 
will review the program during the 1972-73 school jjja^ , • 

TARGET AUDIENCE 

■i 

Students in grades 9-12 with low reading scores, low ability, 
or disinterest in standard language courses. 



MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT 
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Slides, maps, transparencies, records, and magazines are 
used extensively. Filmstrips, movies, and library resources are 
used somewhat less. The program's textbook is Speaking Spanish 
(Allyn & Bacon); it is supplemented by numerpus worksheets 
prepared by the teacher. 

FUNDING AND COSTS 

The program is funded by the regular school budjget; the 
average annual expenditure in the dis.trict is $633 per pupiL Cpm^ 
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for the program itself are minimal; about $120 lias been spent on 
audio-visual aids. 



CONTACT PERSON 

Barbara R. Rogers, North Pitt High School, Bethel, North 
Carolina'2«712 (919) 825-8741 
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^ SPANISH 
FOR 

DEAF STUDENTS 



For the past year students at the Model Secondary School for the 
Deaf in Washington, D.C. have been learning not only to read and 
write Spanish but to lipread and speak it too with the help of a 
recently developed system called Cued Speech. The problems deaf 
students face in learning a second language are considerable, for 
they are "typically weak in analytical thinking and abstract rea- 
soning powers, ... do not use English, either in speech or in 
writing, with native language habits, . . . [and] experience a great 
deal of difficulty in reading . .. with comprehension."^ The 
grammar-translation approach has been used successfully with 
college-level deaf students, but neither the techniques nor the ob- 
jectives of this method are realistically attuned to the characteris- 
tics of the large majority of deaf students. And audiolingual 
xnaterials and approaches are very difficult to use with any deaf 
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students since the problems inherent in lipreading are com- 
'pounded by the second language. 

Cued Speech, however, allows deaf people to identify speech 
sounds in a visual form that complements and reinforces their 
understanding of lip movement. The system consists of eight dif- 
ferent hand configurations that are placed in any of four different 
positions close to the mouth to indicate particular groups of three 
or four phonemes. When a deaf person sees both the speaker's 
normal lip movements and the hand cues, he can easily under- 
stand which specific phoneme is being spoken. Training in Cued 
Speech takes approximately 12 hours for a teacher and 30 to 40 
hours for a deaf student. 

The system of Cued Speech is usea with the teaching ap- 
proach and materials of Vida y Didlogos de Espana (Center for 
Curriculum Development). The teacher first presents a filmstrip of 
21 frames and speaks and cues the entire accompanying dialogue 
in full view of tlie students to give them a plobal understanding of 
the dialogue situation. Then, for five to seven class meetings, the 
class goes over each of the dialogue frames separately. While the 
teacher is showing a frame, he speaks and cues the appropriate 
dialogue sentences and asks individual students questions; they 
answer with the words from the dialogue that they discover to be 
appropriate. After each student has answered, the class repeats 
after the teacher, in "echo fashion," the sentences for each frame. 
After every group of three or four frames, and at the end of all 21 
frames, the students break up into groups or pairs to practice 
speaking the dialogue; they may work with the teacher or another 
student, cueing and speaking at the same time, or they may work 
with a videotape "replay" of the teacher's presentation, a flipchart 
(a book of pictures from the filmstrip with overlays of words 
spelled phonetically), or a filmstrip previewer and the flipchart. 
When a student decides that he is ready to be tested on the dia- 
logue, the teacher shows him the filmstrip frames one-by-one and 
the student speaks and cues the appropriate dialogue sentences. 
When he has proved he can speak the dialogue accurately, he logs 
his achievement in a daily record book and may help the teacher 
in testing other students. These presentation and testing proce- 
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durcs arc followed until all the students can speak the dialogue 
accurately. \ 

The studeniKihcn assign themselves the roles of characters in 
the dialogue and \War around their necks simple portraits of the 
characters' faces on\aminated posterboard plaques. The teacher 
projects the films trip On the screen and the "actors'' assume the 
proper poses and speak fbeir characters' parts in the dialogue with 
appropriate kinetic behavi^. The students then change roles and 
re-enact the situation, until xs^ch student can play any role with 
"ease, spontaneity, and naturjuocss/' Reading and writing are in- 
troduced after the students havVlearned the dialogue well. The 
students may transcribe the dialokie, describe the pictures and 
make resumes of the story, write fr^m cued oral dictation, or 
complete written work based on the dhUogue in their workbooks. 

The language class occasionally ^mares activities with such 
areas as home economics, drama, social studies, and art. Since the 
school is an "open" .school, with unwalled ^subject areas rather 
than classrooms, these activities can be carrieo^ut fairly easily, 
and the teachers plan to expand them in the next\ouple of years. 
The class ha.s gone on field trips to Spanish and IVt^xican restau- 
rants, a Flamenco show, the Pan-American Union, imd a film- 
lecture on Mexico at the National Geographic Society. Ttie teach- 
ers make an effort to include daily activities related to Hispanic 
cultures in the U.S. and abroad. In addition, they are beginnW to 
write instructional "packets" based on the CCD materials that vs^l 
include interdisciplinary units on Hispanic cultures, as welh a^ 
criterion-referenced tests, behavioral objectives, and self-paced 
learning activities. 
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TARGET AUDIENCE 

Deaf students at the secondary school level wl5o want to take 
Spanish. As the program has been in existence only one year, 
there is only one leveK There are ten students and two teachers in 
the class. t 
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CONTACT PERSON 

Jay Diamanl, Model Secondary School for the Deaf, Kendall 
Green, Washington, D,C. 20002 (202) 447-0411 

NOTE 

* Quotations are from the survey questionnaire. 
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WEEKEND 
FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE 
CAMPS 



In Jefferson County, Colorado, in the Denver metropolitan area, 
weekend foreign language camps in the mountains are helping to 
make language study more exciting by bringing distant lands a 
little closer. The camps began in late 1970 when the county's 
Russian teachers got permission to turn a mountain ranch com- 
plex owned by the school district into a temporary foreign lan- 
guage camp. The teachers sent letters of invitation to all the 
county's high school Russian classes and to all the Russian-speak- 
ing residents and professors in the area. The response was good, 
and in the next several weeks the teachers spent some late eve- 
nings drawing up two days' worth of Russian menus and activities 
and making banners, flags, costumes, Russian language; signs, 
"passports/* and "radio-broadcast*' tapes. Finally the ancient vil- 
lage of Sosnovka appeared at the ranch one busy Friday morning. 

That afternoon, the studeats arrived by bus. A local police 
car blocked their road at a state fish and game inspection point 
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three miles from the camp, allowing the Russian border guards, 
dressed in rented costumes, to inspect all luggage and documents 
and give welcoming speeches in Russian. The buses' license plates 
were changed, and the students went on to the immigration Office 
to receive their visitors' documents (pleas to speak only Russian, 
schedules, and camp regulations) and their **hotel" assignments. 
It took students at leas» an hour to get through these bureaucratic 
hassles in what was sometimes agitated Russian, but finally they 
were officially welcomed to Sosnovka in a long and dramatic speech 
by the newly appointed commissar, a university professor. 

The same entry procedures are now used in all the village 
camps— El Pinar, Tannenheim, Val-les-Pins, and Sosnovka — with 
suitable ethnic variations and costuming. Sometimes **contraband" 
is planted in students' luggage, causing great upr^dars and even 
some good-natured roughing-up of suspicious characters. Approx- 
imately 150 students go to each camp, along with 20 to 30 teach- 
ers and 10 to 20 native speakers. One native speaker is appointed 
mayor of each village, and teachers occasionally ptay the roles of 
parish priests or policemen. The German, French, and Spanish 
camps are each held on different weekends in the spring, while the 
Russian camp is held in winter. 

In the camps, displays of photographs, realia, posters, art- 
work, and foTCTgn^ language signs are everywhere; even Smokey 
the Bear becomes Medved in Sosnovka. Selected feature-length 
foreign language films are shown olmost continuoxisly, and color- 
ful ethnic markets, cafes, and tea rooms sell pastries, espresso, 
food, perfumes, and souvenirs as well as craftwork made by the 
schools' language clubs. Some villagers while away the afternoons 
in the cafes, talking in the foreign langua^j. Others help the teach- 
ers and food-service staff in the kitchens, preparing piroski,, alou- 
ette sans tete,^ paella,, auschnit, and other foreign dishes. At any 
one time, there are seven to fifteen different activities going on in 
the foreign language — macrame, lectures and discussions, card 
games, Bebv Foot, soccer, scrabble, painting ceramic tiles, boules, 
weaving, Ukrainian Easter-egg painting, chess tournaments, paint- 
ing copies of Limoges patterns on paper plates. Cordon Bleu 
baking, candle-dipping, silkscreen painting, folk dancing, or rap 
sessions. At Val-les-Pins an artist-in-residence does caricatures. 
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and some students have made a'dre a la nonnande with an old 
apple press. There is a piano in the main building with at least one 
piano player usually on hand and foreign language songsheets 
scattered around for people who want to sing along. 

The teachers are involved almost constantly with the stu- 
dents, sharing in the activities, telling them about their own expe- 
riences in the foreign cultures, or making up histories and legends 
about the villages. St. Denis de la Tour, for instance, struck the 
drought-stricken earth with his stall two centuries ago and brought 
forth a spring whose holy waters still cufe the aches of sincere 
pilgrims to Val-lcs-Pins. San Marcelino found a cave full of red 
wine that lasted El Pinar 300 years! In gratitude the two saints 
are included frequently in the campers' paintings and drawings. 
The villagers of Val-les-Pins also hold somewhat sacred an old 
pottery kiln that is "in fact" the ruins of a once-glorious cathedral 
whose cemetery, recently resurrected by the villagers, shows the 
horrors of the 80-year war with Tannenheim. 

The festivities on Saturday nights are the high points of vil- 
lage life. Students learn folk dances during the afternoon, and, 
after an elegant dinner, put on a show. Saturday nights wind up 
with a discotheque, and Sunday, after a lazy lunch, the villagers 
return to their homes. 



TARGET AUDIENCE 

Foreign language students at any level in all 30 secondary 
schools in Jefferson County. Participation is voluntary. 



FUNDING AND COSTS 

The cost for each teacher and student is SI 3.50, including 
$0.50 for round-trip transportation by school bus. Native speakers 
and guest.s are given room and board. Each camp usually rents 
three feature films with camp fees, The facilities are donated by 
the school district, but the camp fees cover the costs of food and 
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kitchen and custodial staff. Some materials and equipment are 
purchased; some are brought from the prrticipating schovils. 



AVAILABLE DESCRIPTIONS 

Martha Quiat, a Jefferson County teacher, described the 
French language camps in the February 1972 issues of PEALS, 
the newsletter of the Colorado Congress of Foreign Language 
Teachers, and described Val-les-Pins in the April 1973 issue of 
Accent on ACTFL. A slide/tape presentation on the camps is 
available from the contact person for a rental fee of $10. 



CONTACT PERSON 

Larry McWilliams. Coordinator of Foreign Languages, Jef- 
ferson County Public Schools, 809 Quail Street, Lakewood, Colo- 
rado 802 1 5 (303) 237-6971 



WELD 
COUNTY 
BILINGUAL/BICULTURAL 
PROJECT 



In the "two-way'* bilingual/bicultural project of the Letford Ele- 
mentary School in Johnstown, Colorado, the 260 English-speak- 
ing children in the primary grades learn Spanish, the 80 Spanish- 
speaking children learn English, and their parents, grandparents, 
and others from the community are actively involved in planning 
the activities, developing materials, and helping in class in the 
extensive bicultural program. The project follows an open-class- 
room format and style of teaching; the students do a great deal of 
work on their own or in small groups under appointed group 
leaders, using worksheets and other printed and audio-visual ma- 
terials developed by the schooPs teachers and by commercial 
firms. The eight bilingual teachers and nine bilingual teacher aides 
generally circulate among the students, helping them as needed, 
but the students meet in larger groups for the more usual type of 
teacher instruction whenever new concepts are introduced. 

The 80 students whose "home" language is Spanish have 
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classes in arithmetic, soeial studies, and scienec — taught primarily 
in Spanish — as well as reading classes in both English and Spanish 
and several periods of English instruction each day. As the stu- 
dents advance from the prc-kindergarten level through the second 
grade, progressively more English is used in the classes, but even 
after the second grade they continue to learn all subject matter in 
both langua^j^o. The 260 children whose **home'' language is Eng- 
lish also hav>; classes in reading, « .ithmctic, social studies, ara 
science — taught in English and Spanish — as well as several pcii- 
ods of Spanish language instruction a day. At the pre-kindergartcn 
level there arc about 45 minutes a day of instruction in the second 
languuge, in kindergarten about 100 minutes, and in the second 
grade between 125 and 140 minutes; the pen )ds are 20 to 25 
minutes long. The students build from a completely oral-aural 
approach in prc-kindergarten classes to learning reading and writ- 
ing in the^sccond grade. The teacher aides work with both the ESL 
and SSL classes. 

Second-language instruction is integrated as much as possible 
with the other curriculum areas at all levels. In second-grade- 
arithmetic; for example, students learn, among other things, how 
to add, subtract, count, and measure, as well as how to tell time; 
much of this material and vocabulary — and even more conceptual 
work such as the relationship between numbers of objects and 
terms of quantity — is reinforced by the work in the second- 
language classes. The integration between language and other cur- 
riculum areas is strengthened by a special system of peer teaching; 
if an Anglo child, for instance, is having trouble with a lesson in 
arithmetic, he may be paired with a Mexican-American child who 
can help; if a Mexican American is having trouble with a concept 
in social studies, he may be paired with an Anglo. Such peer 
teaching also serves to bring the two groups together socially. 

The students jJrc brought into contact with the other lan- 
guage and culture in a variety of ways. The teachers try to bring a 
consciousness of both cultures into social studies classes and other 
activities; in fact several monolingual teachers have recently 
starttxl learning Spanish so they can integrate both languages into 
their subject areas. The bilingual teachers and aides generally use 
a child s second language when speaking to him outside of class. 
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The teachers frec]ucntly put up room displays of both Anglo- and 
Mexican-American culture. And in Movement Education clashes 
the students learn both Mexican- and Anglo-American folk 
dances. Every year, the school sponsors two Cultural Awareness 
Weeks. In one, centering on Mexican Independence Day (Sep- 
tember 16), one hour a day is devoted cxclusi ely to Mexican- 
American culture. Mexican-American professionals and other 
people talk with the students about their jobs, and university fac- 
ult) and students speak about educational opportunities for Mexi- 
can Americans. There are assemblies with Mexican-American 
foods, songs, dances, and a parade with children from Letford and 
other schools m the area. The second Cultural Awareness Week is 
built around United Nations Day (October 24), with an hour a 
day devoted to the ethnic groups the Anglo children represent. 
The children wear appropriate ethnic costumes, their parents and 
grandparents speak with the clas.ses. and foods, dances, and other 
activities make up the assemblies. • 

Community mvolvemcnt in the project is substantial. A Par- 
ent Advisory Board of Anglo- and Mexican-American parents, 
educators, a student, and civic leaders meets once a year tQ con- 
firm or develop the project s goals and activities. The project staff 
speaks with community groups frequently and maintains a liaison 
with the area's new., media. The project hosts four one-evening 
"Mother Workshops" during each year, in which parents gather 
for a potluck supper and make games, pu/zles, abacuses, ecology 
and educational toys, and instructional materials for both class- 
room and home use. The parents also draw up Language Experi- 
ence Books that detail, in children's natural language, experiences 
children commoni) have in school and at home. Parents also take 
part in the project's informal inscrvice meetings once a month and 
in the three-week prcservice training program, primarily as cul- 
tural resource consultants. Additionally, the parents "and grand- 
parents work \yith the teachers in frecjuent Inscrvice Cultural 
Workshops; one cultural workshop wrote a cookbook for Mexican- 
American foods, another prepared materials on how Mexican 
superstitions and folklore evolved and how they have been 
changed in the United States. Similar materials for other ethnic 
groups are being developed this year. Approximately 80 percent 
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of the parents — both Anglo- and Mexican-American — attend the 
Mother Workshops and other parent activities during the ycac^in 
part because of the staffs intensive efforts to induce them to come, 
in part because transportation and child care are provided free by 
volunteeis, and in ^art because of the welcoming social atmo- 
sphere and real need for their help. 

The children's grandparents arc also frequently involved; 
Norwegian Americans, German Americans, and Mexican Anieri- 
cans have all talked with^he clashes about life in their countries of 
origin and told stbries and folktales. In fact the staff is nov^ com- 
piling the stories told in class into reading books, called the 
Grandmother Series. Several of the teacheis have extended open 
invitations to the parents and grandparents to come to the clas.ses; 
and some of them do. 

TARGET AUDIENCE 

Students" in pre-kindorgarten through the second grade. Each 
year one more grade level will be included in the project until it 
extends from pre-kindergarten through the tenth grade. The proj- 
ect is now in its :>econd year. \ 

PROGRAM EVALUATION 

Only a sqiall amount ^.f the project evaluation has been com- 
pleted. An Educational Accomplishment Audijt.Jeam fiom Denver 
Universit) ga\e the project's activities a very favorubk evaluation. 
Further, i|^ a recent administration of the Metropolitan Reading 
Examination 29 of 38 Spanish-speaking children .vere reading at 
or above grade level in English. 

FUNDING 

The entire program, including the costs of administration,, 
staffing, materials, evaluation, and consultants, was funded 
through an ESEA Title VII grant of S 1 80,584. 
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AVAILABLE DESCRIPTIONS 

1 

The program has been ^described by Ernest Andrade in **Bi- 
lingual Education: An Answer," published in the October 1971 
issue of the Journal for Educational Research, A manual for 
community' relations, the "Parent Involvement Guide," is avail- 
able from the contact pcrsonior $3.00. 



CONTACT PERSON 

Ernest Andrade, Project Director, Weld County Bilingual/ 
Bicultural Project, Letford Elementary School, Johnstown, Colo- 
rado 80534 (303) 587-4172 . 
\ 
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HOW 
TO ORDER 

ERIC 
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Orders must sPECfFv; ED numbers of documents, kinds of 
reproduction desired (hard copy or microfiche), number of cop- 
ies, method of payment (cash witJi order, deposit account, 
charge). ' . • . 

Address orders to: ERIC Document Reproduction Ser- 
vice. P.O. Drawer O, Bethesda, Maryland 20014. (The ERIC 
Document Reproduction Service will provide a convenient order 
form upon request.) 

The co%t of microfiche is S.65 per title, regardless of the 
length of a document; the cost of hard copy is $3.29 per title, 
unless noted otherwise in the report citation. Payment must ac- 
tompan) orders totaling lesb *han $10. Tiie EDRS is registered to 
. collect sales tax PIccise add applicable sales tax or submit tax 
exemption certificate for the following stales. Alabama, Califor- 
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nia, Colorado, Connecticut, District of Columbia, Florida, Geor- 
gia, Hawaii, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maine. Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Missouri, New Jer- 
sey, New Mexico, New York, North Carolina, North Dakota, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania. Rhode Island, South 'irolina, 
South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Virginia, Washington, 
West Virginia, and Wisconsin. 



INDEX 



Advanced- level programs (for level 
IV and above only), 7r-85, 163- 
72, 173-84, 259-61, 285-87 

Behavioral objectives. See Perfor- 
mance objectives 

Biliiigual education, 288-91, 292- 
95, 311-14, 350-54 

Calasanctius Preparatory School 

(BuflFalo, N.Y.), 103 
Camps, 86-96, 268-71, 346-49 
Career awareness, 193-203, 262- 

64, 319-22, 352 
Checklists, 121, 216, 297 
Chinese (Mandarin), 26-36, 97- 

104, 1Q3-203 
College/university aflfilialion, 56- 

64. 86-96, 97-104, 225-31, 232- 

42, 265-67, 268-271, 334-37 
Community affiliation/ mvolve- 



ment/representation, 26-36, 56- 
64, 78-85, 86-96, 163-72, 173- 
84, 185-92, 193-203, 225-31, 
-255-58, 262-64, 275-78, 279- 
81, 288-91, 311-14, 315-18, 
319-22, 334-37, 346-49, 350- 
54. See also College/umversily 
affiliation; Native-speaker aides; 
Parer. participation 
Computer-assisted instruction, 265- 
67 

Continuous progre s, 97-104, 105- 
16, W7-31, 132-42, 153-62, 
265-67, 296-98 

Conversation groups, 65-77, 86-96, 
97-104. 105-16. 117-31, 153- 
62, 215-24. 259-61, 272-74, 
279-81, 282-84. 296-98, 306- 
10. 323-26, 331-33 

Correspondence study, 232-42 

Critical Language Program, 97-98, 
102-04 
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Critical languages. Set Uncom- 
monly-taught languages 

Cultural minorities in the U. S., 
78-85, 163-72, 173-84, 225-31, 
288-91, 311-14, 315-18, 327- 

30, 350-54 
Culture-centered programs, 3-14, 

26-36, 78-85, 163-72, 173-84, 
255-58, 259-61, 338-41, 350- 

54. See also Foreign exchange 
programs; Camps; Summer lan- 
guage programs 

Deaf students, 342-45 
Differentiated staff. See Intern 

teachers; Native-speaker aides; 

Para profession a Is; Student aides/ 

assistants; Teacher assistants; 

Tutors 

Directed conversation, 69, 108, 

269, 273, 343 
District-wide programs, 15-25, 26- 

36, 46-47, 49-55, 105-16, 117- 

31. 143-52, 153-62, 173-84, 
185-92, 193-203, 225-31, 265- 
67. 292-95, 306-10, 31.^-18, 
331-33, 346-49 

Drama 19, 198, 228, 246, 268-69, 
280, 285-87,, 3 11-14 

Elementary school programs, 3-14, 
15-25, 86-96, 143-^2, 268-71, 
279-81, 288-91, 292-95,. 3 IS- 
IS, 331-33, 350-54 

Ethnic studies. Set" Cultural minori- 
ties in the U. S. 

Exploration proarams and courses, 
49-55, 109, 188 

Ecderal funding, 4, 11-12, 27, 35, 
118-19, 125, 140, 149, 151, 182, 
201, 312-14, ^53 

Flexible scheduling. See Modular 
scheduling 

Foreign exchange ^ ••dy/»''r»- ^1, 
37-48, 204-1 269, 
275-78, 303, 3/3-26, 
334-37 

French, 3-14, 15-25, ^o-47, 49- 

55, 56-64, 65-77, 78-85, 117- 
31, 132-42, !53-62, 173-84, 



185-92, 193-203, 204-14, 215- 
24, 225-31, 232-42, 243-52, 
255-58, 259-61, 262-64, 268- 
71, 272-74, 282-84, 285-87, 
288-91, 292-95, 299-301, 306- 
10, 315-18, 319-22, 323-26, 
327-30, 346-49 

German, 49-55, 56-64,86-96, 97- 
104, 105-16, 117-31, 132-42, 
153-62, 185-92, 193-203, 225- 
31, 268-71, 279-81, 296-98, 
299-301, 306-10, 325, 327-30, 
346-49 

Greek, '93-203, 227-28, 303 
Guest speakers. Sec Community 
affiliation/involvement/represen- 
tation 

Hebrew, 132-42, 153-62, 185-92, 

193 ') 

HomOfe r.' jus grouping, 105-16, 
117-31,^ 132-42, 175, 215-24, 
262-64, 282-84, 323-26 

Human development training, 65- 
77, 215-24 

Immersion programs. See Satura- 
tion -^-ograms 

Independent study, 37-48, 78-85, 
97-104, 105-16, 134-37, 153-62, 
163-72, 215-24, 232-42, 265- 
67, 272-74, 331-33 

Independent study time. See Modu- 
lar scheduling 

Iridividualized instruction, 97-104, 
105-16, 117-31, 132-42, 185- 
92, 21.5-24, 232-42, 265-67, 
272-74, 279-81, 282-84, 296-98, 
299-301, 331-33, 350-54. See 
also Continuous progress; Mas- 
tery testing; Self-irstruction 

Interdisciplinary programs, 3-14, 
15-25,^ 26-36, 37-48, 78-85, 
105-16, 163-72, 173-84, 185-92, 
193-203. 243-52, 288-91, 325, 
327-30, 338-41, 350-54. See. 
also Camps; Summer lanf je 
programs 

Intern teachers, 117-31. 132-42, 
153-62. 306-10 
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Italian, 132-42, 185-92, l93-.203,< ' 
327-30 

Itinerant teachers, 15-25, 26-36, 
143-52, 153-62, 288-91, 331-33 



Japanese, 97-104, 334-37 

Junior high school programs, 49- 
55,. 86-96, 105-16, 117-31, 153- 
62, 185-92, 225-31. 232-42, 
268-71, 279-81, 319-22 



Latin, 132-42, 143-52, 153-62, 
185-^2, 193-203, 225-31, 265- 
67, 302-05 

Latin FLES Program (Philadel- 
phia, Pa.), 150-51 

Learning activity packets (LAPs). 
See Teacher-prepared materials 

Linguistics, courses n, 105-16, 
193-203 

Low-ability students. See Homo- 
genous grouping; Individualized 
instruction 

Magnet schools, 26-36, 193-203 
Mastery testing, 65-77, 97-104, 

105-16. 117-31, 132-42. 1S3- 

62. 21:) -24, 265-67. 272-74, 
- 296-98,, 299-301, 331-33 
McClucr Program (FIoris>ant. 

Mo ), 130 
Media-centered programs. 3-14. 

232-42. 259-61. 265-67. 302-05. 

306-10. 342-45 
Melk Study Abroad Program fCoI- 

legeville, Minn.). '^25. 326 
Middle school programs. 306-10 
Mini-courses, 97-104. 105-16. 

l63:-72. 185-92 193-203. 299- 

301. 327-30 
Minority sludies Sec Cultural 

minorities in the U, S. 
Modi.Lir scheduling. 117-31. 132- 

42. 262-64. 272-^4. 296-98. 

Money-niaking, p: jecls. 37-48. 

204-14. 255-58. th-14 

Multi-level grouping. See Homo- 
• geneous grouping 



Native^speaker aides, 37-48, 56- 
\64, 65-77, 86-96, 97-104, 105- 
16, 117-31, 153-62, 193-203, 
225-^1, 268-71, 279-81, 288- 
91, 296-98, 315-18, 323-26, 
327-30, 331-33, 346-49, 350-54 

Non-traditional grading (in eval- 
uation of student progress), 46- 
47, 49-55, 65-77, 78-85, 97- 
104, 105-16, 132-42, 2J5-24, 
259-61, 265-67, 279-81, 282- 
84, 296-98 

Norwegian, 268-71 



One-classroom/one-teacher pro- 
grams, 3-14, 15-25, 163-72, 
215-24, 255-58, 259-61, 285- 
87, 302-05, 319-22, 338-41, 
342-45 

One-school/school-wide programs, 
37-48, 65-77, 97-104, 132-42, 
243-52, 262-64, 272-74, 279- 
81. 282-84, 296-98, 299-301, 
311-14, 323-26, 327-30, 350-54 

Open classroom, programs for, 
132-42, 282-84, 342-45. 350- 
54 



Paraprofessionals, 37-48, 97-104, 
105-16, 117-31, 132-42, 153- 
62. 193-203, 204-14, 232-42, 
262-65, 288-91, 331-33, 350- 
54. See also Native-speaker aides 

Parent participation, 9-1 1,> 66, 67, 
73, 92, 157-58, 199-200, 220, 
229, 248, 255-58, 275-78, 279- 
81. 304. 317, 332, 334-37, 350- 
54 

Peer teaching. 132-42, 215-24, 
285-87, 299-301, 302-05, 327, 
350-54 See Student aides/ 
<2ssislants; Individualized instruc- 
tion 

Performance objectives (specific),, 
—.SHD^ElgsjoZ^ 29-30. 71. 81, 121. 
' 293., "^07, 320' 

Primary grades^ See Elementary 

school programs 
Programmed materials, 153-62, 

215-24, 265-67,, 331-33 
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Reseurch projects, student, 37-48, 

56-64, 78-85, 105-16, 163-72. 

173-84, 215-24, 243-52 
Resource centers, 26-36, 105-16, 

117-31.- 132-42. 193-203,, 262- 

64, 296-98, 299-301 
Russian. 26-36. 49-55. 65-77. 

132-42. 185-92, 193-203. 268- 

71, 346-49 

Saturation programs. 15-25. 193- 
203. 243-52. 323-26. 327-30. 
350-54. See also Camps: Sum- 
mer language programs 

Second ary school prog rams. See 
Junior high school programs: 
Senior high school programs 

Self-instruction. 97-104. 132-42. 
153-62. 265-67. 331-33. See 
also Individualized nstniction 

Self-pacing. See Continuous prog- 
ress; Individualized mstruction: 
Mastery testing 

Self-tests, 65-77. HO. 153-162, 
265-67, 272-74 

Senior high school programs. 26- 
36. 37-48 56-64, 65-77. 78- 
85. 86-96. 105-16. 117-31.^ 132- 
42. 153-62. 163-72. 173-84. 
185-92. 193-203. 204-14, 215- 
24. 225-31. 232-42. 243-52. 
255-58. 259-61. 262-64, 265- 
67. 268-71, 275-78. 279-81,^ 
285-87. 292-95. 296-98. 299- 
301, 302-05. 311-14, 323-26. 
327-30. 334-37. 338-41. 342- 
45. 346-49 

Small-group communication exer- 
cises. 65-77. 215-24 

Spanish, 37-48. 49-55.. 56-64. 65- 

77. 105-16. 117-31. 132-42. 
153-62. 173-84. 185 92. 193- 
203, 215-24. 225-31, 232-42. 
243-52. 262-64, 268-71, 275- 

78, 282-84. 292-95,^ 296-98, 
299-301, 306-10. 311-14, 315- 
18, 323-26, 327-30, 331-33, 
338-41, 342-45, 346-49, 350-54 

State -wide prog/ am s, 56-6jl, 78- 
85. 86-96, 173-84, 204-14, 232- 
42. 265-67, 268-71. 275-78. 
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279-81, 288-91, 311-14, 334- 
37 

Siti'lent aides/assistants, 37-48, 
29:^ -95, 105-16. 215-24, 282- 

84, 296-98. 2919-301, 102-05, 
306-10, 315-18, 327-30, 342- 
45. See also Peer teaching 

Student-created instructional mu- 
terials, 3-14. 56-64, 132-42, 
215-224, 259-61, 292-95. 302- 
05, 338-41 

Student-defined goals. 37-48, 56- 
64. 105-16. 132-42, 163-72. 
173-84, 215-24 

Student teachers. See Intern 
teachers 

Study -abroad organizations (ex- 
change other than through per- 
sonal contacts), 37-48. 275-78, 
323-26. 334-37 

Summer camps. See Camps; Sum- 
mer language programs 

Summer language programs. 56- 
64. 86-96, 185-92. 204-14. 
225-31, 268-71. 275-78. 315- 
18, 334-37 

Swahili, 193-203 

Systenvwide programs. See Dis- 
trict-wide programs 

Teacher assistants, 288-91. See 
also Intern teac*"ers; Nativf- 
speake/ aides; Paraprofcssionals; 
Student aides/assistants 

Teacher-developed courses (con- 
tent), 3-14, 26-36, 37-48, 49- 
55, 56-64, 65-77, 78-85, 86-96, 
105-16, 143-52, i63-72. 185- 
92. 193-203, 204-14. 225-31. 
232-42. 243-52,259-61,262-64, 
265-67, 268-71, 279-81, 288- 
91, 292-95, 315-18, 319-22. 
327-30. 33! -33, 338-41, 34f - 
49 

Teacher-prepared materials, com- 
puter programs. 265-67; curric- 
ulum guides. 26-36. 49-55. 78- 

85. 86-96, 105-16, 143-52. 163- 
72. 173-84, 185-92, 193-203, 
232-42, 243-52, 268-71, 292- 
95.^ 315-18. 319-22, 331-33. ' 
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350-54; learning activity packets 
(LAPS), 117-31, 132-42, 272- 
74, 282-84, 296-98, 299-301, 
342-45; multi-media materials, 
3-14, 15-25, 232-42, 259-61, 
302-05, 306-10; programnie<l 
materials, 215-24, 331-33 

Teacher traming, 54,56-64,63-77, 
82, 124-25, 139-40, 148, 151, 
181. 186, 216, 220, 238, 270, 
290, 299, 308-09,, 343 

Third Quarter Abroad (Jefferson 
County, Col.), 46-47 



Tiiiors. 97-104, 153-62. See also 

Nativc'speaker aides 
Twinned classroom, 3-14, 255-58 
Uncommonly-taught languages, 26- 

36. 97-104, 132-42, 153-62, 

185-92, 193-203. 265-67, 268- 

71, 334-37 

Videotapes. See Media-based pro- 
grams 

Vocation-oriented la nguage cour- 
ses, 109, 188, 193-203, 262-64, 
319-22 
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